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Ir was close upon eleven o’clock when 
I stepped out of the rear vestibule of the 
Boston Theatre, and, passing through 
the narrow court that leads to West 
Street, struck across the Common diago- 
nally. Indeed, as I set foot on the Tre- 
mont Street mall, I heard the Old South 
drowsily sounding the hour. 

It was a tranquil June night, with no 
moon, but clusters of sensitive stars that 
seemed to shiver with cold as the wind 
swept by them, for perhaps there was a 
swift current of air up there in the zenith. 
However, not a leaf stirred on the Com- 
mon; the foliage hung black and mass- 
ive, as if cut in bronze; even the gas- 
lights appeared to be infected by the 
prevailing calm, burning steadily behind 
their glass screens and turning the neigh- 
boring leaves into the tenderest emerald. 
Here and there, in the sombre row of 
houses stretching along Beacon Street, 
an illuminated window gilded a few 
square feet of darkness; and now and 
then a footfall sounded on a distant pave- 
ment. The pulse of the city throbbed 
languidly. 

The lights far and near, the fantastic 
shadows of the elms and maples, the 
falling dew, the elusive odor of new 
grass, and that peculiar hush which be- 
longs only to midnight —as if Time had 


paused in his flight and were holding his 
breath —gave to the place, so familiar 
to me by day, an air of indescribable 
strangeness. The vast, deserted park 
had lost all its wonted outlines; I walked 
doubtfully on the flag-stones which I had 
many a time helped to wear smooth; I 
seemed to be wandering in some lonely 
unknown garden across the seas, —in 
that old garden in Verona where Shakes- 
peare’s ill-starred lovers met and parted. 
The white granite facade over yonder 
— the Somerset Club — might well have 
been the house of Capulet; there was 
the clambering vine, reaching up like a 
pliant silken ladder; there was the low- 
hung balcony, wanting only the slight 
girlish figure —immortal shape of fire 
and dew!— to make the illusion perfect. 

I do not know what suggested it, per- 
haps it was something in the play I had 
just witnessed, —it is not always easy 
to put one’s finger on the invisible thread 
that runs from thought to thought, — 
but as I sauntered on I fell to think- 
ing of the ill-assorted marriages I had 
known. ‘Suddenly there hurried along 
the graveled path which crossed mine 
obliquely a half indistinguishable throng 
of pathetic men and women; two by 
two they filed before me, each becoming 
startlingly distinct for an instant as they 
passed, —some with tears, some with 
hollow smiles, and some with firm-set 
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lips, bearing their fetters with them. 
There was little Alice chained to old 
Bowlsby; there was Lucille, ‘¢a daugh- 
ter of the gods, divinely tall,”’ linked 
forever to the dwarf Perrywinkle; there 
was my friend Porphyro, the poet, with 
his delicate genius shriveled in the glare 
of the youngest Miss Lucifer’s eyes; 
there they were, Beauty and the Beast, 
Pride and Humility, Bluebeard and Fa- 
tima, Prose and Poetry, Riches and Pov- 
erty, Youth and Crabbed Age, — oh 
sorrowful procession! All so wretched, 
when perhaps all might have been so 
happy if they had only paired differ- 
ently! 

I halted a moment to let the weird 
shapes drift by. As the last of the train 
melted into the darkness, my vagabond 
faney went wandering back to the thea- 
tre and the play I had seen, — Romeo 
and Juliet. Taking a lighter tint, but 
still of the same sober color, my reflec- 
tions continued. 

What a different kind of woman Ju- 
liet would have been if she had not 
fallen in love with Romeo, or had be- 
stowed her affection on some thought- 
ful and stately signior, —on one of the 
Della Sealas, for example! What Juliet 
needed was a firm and gentle hand to 
tame her high spirit without breaking a 
pinion. She was a little too — viva- 
cious, you might say. Gushing would 
perhaps be the word if you were speak- 
ing of a modern maiden with so exu- 
berant a disposition as Juliet’s. She 
was too romantic, too blossomy, too im- 
petuous, too willful; old Capulet had 
brought her up injudiciously, and Lady 
Capulet was a nonentity. Yet in spite 
of faults of training, and some slight in- 
herent flaws of character, Juliet was a 
superb creature; there was a fascinating 
dash in her frankness; her modesty and 
daring were as happy rhymes as ever 
touched lips in a loye-poem. But her 
impulses required curbing; her heart 
made too many beats to the minute. 
It was an evil destiny that flung in the 
path of so rich and passionate a nature 
a fire-brand like Romeo. Even if no fam- 
ily feud had existed, the match would 
not have been a wise one. As it was, 
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the well-known result was inevitable. 
What could come of it but clandestine 
meetings, secret marriage, flizht, despair, 
poison, and the ‘Tomb of the Capulets? 

I had left the park behind, by this, 
and had entered a thoroughfare where 
the street-lamps were closer together; 
but the gloom of the trees seemed to be 
still overhanging me. The fact is, the 
tragedy had laid a black finger on my 
imagination. I wished the play had 
ended a trifle more cheerfully. I wished 
— possibly because I see enough tragedy 
all around me without going to the thea- 
tre for it, or possibly it was because the 
lady who enacted the leading part was 
a remarkably clean-cut little person with 
a golden sweep of eyelashes — I wished 
that Juliet could have had a more com- 
fortable time of it. Instead of a yawn- 
ing sepulchre, with Romeo and Juliet 
dying in the middle foreground, and that 
luckless young Paris stretched out on 
the left, spitted like a spring-chicken 
with Montague’s rapier, and Friar Lau- 
rence, with a dark lantern, groping about 
under the melancholy yews, —in place 
of all this costly piled-up woe, I would 
have liked a pretty, medieval chapel 
scene, with illuminated stained - glass 
windows, and trim acolytes holding 
lighted candles, and the great green cur- 
tain descending slowly to the first few 
bars of the Wedding March of Mendels- 
sohn. 

Of course Shakespeare was true to 
the life in making them all die misera- 
bly. Besides, it was so they died in the 
novel of Matteo Bandello, from which 
the poet took his plot indirectly. Un- 
der the circumstances no other dénoue- 
ment was practicable; and yet it was 
sad business. There were Mercutio, and 
Tybalt, and Paris, and Juliet, and Ro- 
meo, come to a bloody end in the bloom 
of their youth and strength and beauty. 

The ghosts of these five murdered per- 
sons seemed to be on my track as I hur- 
ried down Revere Street to West Cedar. 
I fancied them hovering around the cor- 
ner opposite the small drug-store where 
a meagre apothecary was in the act of 
shutting up the fan-like jets of gas in 
his show-window. 
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‘¢ No, Master Booth,’’ I muttered in 
the imagined teeth of the tragedian, 
throwing an involuntary glance over my 
shoulder, ‘‘you’ll not catch me assist- 
ing at any more of your Shakespearean 
revivals. I would rather eat a pair of 
Welsh rarebits or a slice of mince - pie 
at midnight, than sit through the finest 
tragedy that was ever writ.”’ 

As I said this I halted at the door of 
a house in Charles Place, and was fum- 
bling for my latch-key, when a most ab- 
surd idea came into my head. I let the 
key slip back into my pocket, and strode 
down Charles Place into Cambridge 
Street, and across the long bridge, and 
then swiftly forward. 

I remember, vaguely, that I paused 
for a moment on the draw of the bridge 
to look at the semicircular fringe of 
lights duplicating itself in the smooth 
Charles in the rear of Beacon Street, 
—as lovely a bit of Venetian effect as 
you will get outside of Venice; Iremem- 
ber meeting, farther on, near a stiff 
wooden church in Cambridgeport, a lum- 
bering covered wagon, evidently from 
Brighton and bound for Quincy Market; 
and still farther on, somewhere in the 
vicinity of Harvard Square and the col- 
lege buildings, I recollect catching a 
glimpse of a policeman, who, probably 
observing something suspicious in my 
demeanor, walked off discreetly in an 
opposite direction. I recall these trifles 
indistinctly, for during this preposterous 
excursion I was at no time sharply con- 
scious of my surroundings; the material 
world presented itself to me as if through 
a piece of stained glass. It was only 
when I had reached a neighborhood 
where the houses were few and the gar- 
dens many, a neighborhood where the 
closely-knitted town began to ravel out 
into country, that I came to the end of 
my dream. And what was the dream? 
The slightest of tissues, madam}; a gos- 
samer, a web of shadows, a thing woven 
out of starlight. Looking at it by day, 
I find that its colors are pallid, and its 
threaded diamonds — they were merely 
the perishable dews of that June night 
— have evaporated in the sunshine; but 
such as it is you shall have it. 
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The young Prince Hamlet was not 
happy at Elsinore. It was not because 
he missed the gay student - life of Wit- 
tenburg, and that the little Danish 
court was intolerably dull. It was not 
because the didactic lord chamberlain 
bored him with long speeches, or that 
the lord chamberlain’s daughter was be- 
come a shade wearisome. Hamlet had 
more serious cues for unhappiness. He 
had been summoned suddenly from Wit- 
tenburg to attend his father’s funeral; 
close upon this and while his grief was 
green, his mother had married with his 
uncle Claudius, whom Hamlet had never 
liked. 

The indecorous haste of these nuptials 
—they took place within two months 
after the king’s death, the funeral-baked 
meats, as Hamlet cursorily remarked, 
furnishing forth the marriage-tables — 
struck the young prince aghast. He had 
loved the queen his mother, and had 
nearly idolized the late king; but now 
he forgot to lament the death of the one 
in contemplating the life of the other. 
The billing and cooing of the newly- 
married couple filled him with horror. 
Anger, shame, pity, and despair seized 
upon him by turns. He fell into a for- 
lorn condition, forsaking his books, eat- 
ing little or nothing, drinking deep of 
Rhenish, letting his long, black locks go 
unkempt, and neglecting his dress, — he 
who had been hitherto ‘the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,’’ as 
Ophelia had prettily said of him. 

Often, for half the night, he would 
wander along the ramparts of the castle, 
at the imminent risk of tumbling off, 
gazing seaward and muttering strangely 
to himself, and evolving frightful spec- 
tres out of the shadows cast by the tur- 
rets. Sometimes he lapsed into a gen- 
tle melancholy; but not seldom his mood 
was ferocious, and at such times the con- 
versational Polonius, with a discretion 
that did him eredit, steered clear of my 
lord Hamlet. 

He turned no more graceful compli- 
ments for Ophelia. The thought of mar- 
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rying her, if he had ever thought of 
it seriously, was gone now. He rather 
ruthlessly advised her to go into a nun- 
nery. His mother had sickened him of 
women. It was to Ophelia he addressed 
the notable words, ‘‘ Frailty, thy name 
is woman! ’’ which, sometime after- 
wards, an amiable French gentleman 
had neatly engraved on the head-stone 
of his wife, who had long been an inya- 
lid. Even the king and queen did not 
escape Hamlet in his distempered mo- 
ments. Passing his mother in a corridor 
or on a stairease of the palace, he would 
suddenly plant a verbal dagger in her 
heart; frequently, in full court, he would 
deal the king such a cutting reply as 
caused him to blanch, and gnaw his lip. 

If the spectacle of Gertrude and Clau- 
dius was hateful to Hamlet, the pres- 
ence of Hamlet, on the other hand, was 
scarcely a comfort to the royal lovers. 
At first his uncle had called him ‘‘ our 
chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son,’’ 
trying to smooth oyer matters; but Ham- 
let would have none of it. Therefore, 
one day, when the young prince abrupt- 
ly announced his intention to go abroad, 
neither the king nor the queen placed 
impediments in his way, though, some 
months previously, they had both pro- 
tested strongly against his returning to 
Wittenburg. 

The small-fry of the court knew noth- 
ing of Prince Hamlet’s determination 
until he had sailed from Elsinore; their 
knowledge then was confined to the fact 
of his departure. It was only to Hora- 
tio, his fellow-student and friend, that 
Hamlet confided the real cause of his 
self-imposed exile, though perhaps Ophe- 
lia half suspected it. 

Polonius had dropped an early hint 
to his daughter concerning Hamlet’s in- 
tent. She knew that everything was 
over between them, and the night be- 
fore he embarked, Ophelia placed in the 
prince’s hand the few letters and trink- 
ets he had given her, repeating, as she 
did so, a certain couplet which somehow 
haunted Hamlet’s memory for several 
days after he was on shipboard: — 


“Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers proye unkind.’ 
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‘These could never have waxed 
poor,’’ said Hamlet to himself softly, as 
he leaned over the taffrail, the third day 
out, spreading the trinkets in his palm, 
‘* being originally of but little worth. I 
fancy that that allusion to ‘rich gifts’ 
was a trifle malicious on the part of the 
fair Ophelia; ’’ and he quietly dropped 
them into the sea. 

It was as a Danish gentleman voyaging 
for pleasure, and for mental profit also, 
if that should happen, that Hamlet set 
forth on his travels. Settled destina- 
tion he had none, his sole plan being to 
get clear of Denmark as speedily as 
possible, and then to drift whither his 
fancy took him. His fancy naturally 
took him southward, as it would have 
taken him northward if he had been a, 
southron. Many a time while climbing 
the bleak crags around Elsinore he had 
thought of the land of the citron and 
the palm; lying on his couch at night 
and listening to the wind as it howled 
along the machicolated battlements of 
the castle, his dreams had turned from 
the cold, blonde ladies of his father’s 
court to the warmer beauties that ripen 
under sunny skies. Tle was free now 
to test the visions of his boyhood. So 
it chanced, after various wanderings, 
all tending imperceptibly in one direc- 
tion, that Hamlet bent his steps towards, 
ltaly. 

In those rude days one did not accom- 
plish a long journey without having won- 
derful adventures befall, or encountering 
divers perils by the way. It was a peri- 
od when a stout blade on the thigh was 
a most excellent traveling companion. 
Hamlet, though of a philosophical com- 
plexion, was not slower than another 
man to scent an affront; he excelled at 
feats of arms, and no doubt his skill, 
caught of the old fencing-master at Elsi- 
nore, stood him in good stead more than 
once when his wit would not have saved 
him. Certainly, he had_ hair-breadth 
escapes while toiling through the wilds 
of Prussia and Bavaria and Switzerland. 
At all events he counted himself fortu- 
nate the night he arrived at Verona with 
nothing more serious than a two-inch 
scratch on his sword arm. 
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There he lodged himself, as became 
a gentleman of fortune, in a suite of 
chambers in a comfortable palace over- 
looking the swift-flowing Adige, — a ri- 
otous yellow stream that cut the town 
into two parts, and was spanned here 
and there by rough-hewn stone bridges, 
which it sometimes sportively washed 
away. It was a brave old town that 
had stood sieges and plagues, and was 
full of moldy, picturesque buildings and 
a gayety that has since grown somewhat 
moldy. A goodly place to rest in for 
the way-worn pilgrim! He recollected 
dimly that he had letters to one or two 
illustrious families; but he cared not to 
deliver them at once. It was pleasant 
to stroll about the city, unknown. There 
were sights to see: the Roman amphi- 
theatre, and the churches with their 
sculptured sarcophagi and saintly relics, 
—interesting joints of martyrs, and 
fracments of the true cross enough to 
build a ship. The life in the public 
squares and on the streets, the crowds 
in the shops, the pageants, the lights, 
the stir, the color, all mightily took the 
eye of the young Dane. Ue was in 
a mood to be amused. Everything di- 
verted him,—the faint tinkling of a 
guitar string in an adjacent garden at 
midnight, or the sharp clash of sword- 
blades under his window, when the Mon- 
teechi and the Cappelletti chanced to en- 
counter each other in the narrow foot- 
way. 

Meanwhile, Hamlet brushed up his 
Italian. He was well versed in the lit- 
erature of the language, particularly in 
its dramatic literature, and had long 
meditated penning a gloss to The Mur- 
der of Gonzago, a play which Hamlet 
held in deservedly high estimation. 

He made acquaintances, too. In the 

ame palace where he sojourned, lived a 
very valiant soldier and wit, a kinsman 
to Prince Escalus, one Mercutio by 
name, with whom Hamlet exchanged 
civilities on the staircase, at first, and 
then fell into companionship. A num- 
ber of Verona’s noble youths, poets and 
light-hearted men-about-town, frequent- 
ed Mercutio’s chambers, and with these 
Hamlet soon became on terms. 
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Among the rest were an agrecable 
gentleman, with hazel eyes, named Ben- 
volio, and a gallant young fellow called 
Romeo, whom Mereutio bantered piti- 
lessly and loved heartily. This Romeo, 
who belonged to one of the first fami- 
lies, was a very susceptible spark, which 
the slightest breath of a pretty woman 
was sufficient to blow into flame. To 
change the metaphor, he fell from one 
love-affair into another as easily and 
naturally as a ripe pomegranate drops 
from a bough. He was generally un- 
lucky in these matters, curiously enough, 
for he was a handsome youth in his saf- 
fron satin doublet slashed with black, 
and his jaunty velvet bonnet with its 
trailing piume of ostrich feather. 

At the time of Hamlet’s coming to 
Verona, Romeo was in a great despair 
of love in consequence of an unrequited 
passion for a certain lady of the city, be- 
tween whose family and his own a dead- 
ly feud had existed for centuries. Some- 
body had stepped on somebody else’s 
lap-dog in the far ages, and the two fam- 
ilies had been slashing and hacking at 
each other ever since. It appeared that 
Romeo had sealed a garden wall, one 
night, and broken upon the meditations 
of his inamorata, who, as chance would 
have it, was sitting on her balcony en- 
joying the moonrise. No lady could be 
insensible to such devotion, for it would 
have been death to Romeo if any of her 
kinsmen had found him in that partieu- 
lar locality. Some tender phrases passed 
between them, perhaps; but the lady was 
flurried, taken unawares, and afterwards, 
it seemed, altered her mind and would 
have no further commerce with the Mon- 
tague. ‘This business furnished Mercu- 
tio’s quiver with innumerable sly shafts, 
which Romeo received for the most part 
in good humor. 

With these three gentlemen, — Mer- 
eutio, Benyolio, and Romeo, — Hamlet 
saw life in Verona, as young men will 
see life wherever they happen to be; 
many a time the nightingale ceased sing- 
ing and the lark began before they were 
abed; but perhaps it is not wise to in- 
quire too closely into this. A month 
had slipped away since Hamlet’s arrival; 
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the hyacinths were opening in the gar- 
dens, and it was spring. 

One morning as he and Mereutio were 
lounging arm in arm on a bridge near 
their lodgings, they met a knave in liy- 
ery puzzling over a parchment which he 
was plainly unable to decipher. 

“ Read it aloud, friend! ’’ eried Mer- 
cutio, who always had a word to throw 
away. 

**T would I could read it at all. I 
pray, sir, can you read? ”’ 

‘* With ease, — if it is not my tailor’s 
bill; ’” and Mercutio took the parchment, 
which ran as follows: — 

“* Signior Martino, and his wife and 
daughters ; County Anselme, and his beau- 
teous sisters; the lady widow Vitruvio ; 
Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces ; 
Mercutio, and his brother Valentine ; mine 
uncle Capulet, his wife and daughters ; 
my fair niece Rosaline ; Livia ; Signior 
Valentio, and his cousin Tybalt ; Lucio, 
and the lively Helena.’’ 

‘“A very select company, with the 
exception of that rogue Mercutio,’’ said 
the soldier, laughing. ‘* What does it 
mean? ”’ 

‘*My master, the Sienior Capulet, 
gives a ball and supper to-night; these 
the guests; Iam his man Peter, and if 
you be not one of the house of Montague, 
I pray. come and crush a cup of wine 
with us. Rest you merry;’’ and the 
knave, haying got his billet deciphered 
for him, made off. 

‘* One must needs go, being asked by 
both man and master; but since I am 
asked doubly, I’ll not go singly; I’ll 
bring you with me, Hamlet. It is a 
masquerade; I have had wind of it. The 
flower of the city will be there, — all 
the high-bosomed roses and low-necked 
lilies.” 

Hamlet had seen nothing of society in 
Verona, properly speaking, and did not 
require much urging to assent to Mer- 
cutio’s proposal, far from foreseeing that 
so slight a freak would have a fateful 
sequence. 

Jt was late in the night when they 
presented themselves, in mask and dom- 
ino, at the Capulet mansion. The music 
was at its sweetest and the torches were 
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at their brightest, as the pair entered the 
dancing-hall. They had scarcely crossed 
the threshold when Hamlet’s eyes rested 
upon a lady clad in a white silk robe, 
who held to her features, as she moved 
through the figure of the dance, a white 
satin mask, on each side of which was. 
disclosed so much of the rosy oval of her 
face as made one long to look upon the 
rest. The ornaments this lady wore 
were pearls; her fan and slippers, like 
the robe and mask, were white — noth- 
ing but white. Her eyes shone almost 
black contrasted with the braids of warm 
gold hair that glistened through a misty 
veil of Venetian stuff, which floated 
about her from time to time and envel- 
oped her, as the blossoms do a tree. 
Hamlet could think of nothing but the 
almond-tree that stood in full bloom in 
the little court near his lodging. She 
seemed to him the incarnation of that 
riant spring-time which had touched and 
awakened all the leaves and buds in the 
sleepy old gardens around Verona. 

‘* Mercutio! who is that lady?” 

‘<The daughter of old Capulet, by her 
stature.’’ 

‘* And he that dances with her? ’’ 

‘* Paris, a kinsman to Can Grande 
della Scala.’? 

‘* Her lover? ”’ 

** One of them.’’ 

** She has others? ’’ 

‘** Enough to make a squadron; only 
the blind and aged are exempt.’ 

Tere the music ceased and the dancers 
dispersed. Hamlet followed the lady 
with his eyes, and seeing her left alone 
a moment, approached her. She re- 
ceived him graciously, as a mask re- 
ceives a mask, and the two fell to talk- 
ing, as people do who have nothing to 
say to each other and possess the art of 
saying it. Presently something in his 
voice struck on her ear, a new note, an 
intonation sweet and strange, that made 
her curious. Who was it? It could 
not be Valentine, nor Anselmo; he was 
too tall for Signior Placentio; not stout 
enough for Lucio; it was not her cousin 
Tybalt. Could it be that rash Montague 
who — Would he dare? Here, on the 
very points of their swords? The stream 
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of maskers ebbed and flowed and surged 
around them, and the music began again, 
and Juliet listened and listened. 

‘© Who are you, sir,’’ she cried, at 
length, ‘‘that speak our tongue with 
feigned accent? ”’ 

‘© A stranger; an idler in Verona, 
though not a gay one,—a black butter- 
fly.”’ 

‘+ Our Italian sun will gild your wings 
for you. Black edged with gilt goes 
gay.”” 

‘«T am already not so sad-colored as I 
was.”’ 

‘©T would fain see your face, sir; if 
it match your voice, it needs must be a 
kindly one.’’ 

«‘] would we could change faces.”’ 

‘¢ So we shall, at supper! ”’ 

*¢ And hearts, too? ’’ 

‘¢ Nay, I would not give a merry heart 
for a sorrowful one; but I will quit my 
mask, and you yours; yet,’’ and she 
spoke under her breath, ‘‘ if you are, as 
I think, a gentleman of Verona—a 
Montague — do not unmask.”’ 

“‘T am not of Verona, lady; no one 
knows me here;’’? and Hamlet threw 
back the hood of his domino. Juliet 
held her mask aside for a moment, and 
the two stood looking into each other's 
eyes. 

‘Lady, we have in faith changed 
faces, inasmuch as I shall carry yours 
forever in my memory.’’ 

‘* And I yours, sir,”’ said Juliet, soft- 
ly, ‘wishing it looked not so pale and 
melancholy.”’ ‘ 

“Hamlet,” whispered Mercutio, pluck- 
ing at his friend’s skirt, ‘‘the fellow 
there, talking with old Capulet, —his 
wife’s nephew, Tybalt, a quarrelsome 
dog, — suspects we are Montagues. 
Let us get out of this peaceably, like 
soldiers who are too much gentlemen to 
cause a brawl under a host’s roof.’’ 

With this Mercutio pushed Hamlet to 
the door, where they were joined by 
Benvolio. Juliet, with her eyes fixed 
upon the retreating maskers, stretched 
out her hand and grasped the arm of an 
ancient serving-woman who happened 
to be passing. 

‘* Quick, good Nurse! go ask his name 
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of yonder gentleman. Not the one in 
green, dear! but he that hath the black 
domino and purple mask. What, did I 
touch your poor rheumatic arm? Ah, 
go now, sweet Nurse!’? 

As the Nurse hobbled off, querulously, 
on her errand, Juliet murmured to her- 
self an old rhyme she knew: — 

“Tf he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed!" 

When Hamlet got back to his own 
chambers he sat on the edge of his couch 
in a brown study. The silvery moon- 
light, struggling through the swaying 
branches of a tree outside the window, 
drifted doubtfully into the room, and 
made a parody of that fleecy veil which 
erewhile had floated about the lissome 
form of the lovely Capulet. That he 
loved her, and must tell her that he 
loved her, was a foregone conclusion; 
but how should he contrive to see Juliet 
again? No one knew him in Verona; 
he had carefully preserved his incognito; 
even Mercutio regarded him as simply a 
young gentleman from Denmark, taking 
his ease in a foreign city. Presented, 
by Mercutio, as a rich Danish tourist, 
the Capulets would receive him court- 
eously, of course; as a visitor, but not 
as a suitor. It was in another character 
that he must be presented, — his own. 

He was pondering what steps he could 
take to establish his identity, when he 
remembered the two or three letters 
which he had stuffed into his wallet on 
quitting Elsinore. He lighted a taper 
and began examining the papers. Among 
them were the half-dozen billet-doux 
which Ophelia had returned to him the 
night before his departure. They were 
neatly tied together by a length of black 
ribbon, to which was attached a sprig of 
rosemary. ‘* That was just like Ophe- 
lia!?? muttered the young man, tossing 
the package into the wallet again; ‘‘ she 
was always having cheerful ideas like 
that.” How long ago seemed the night 
she had handed him these love-letters 
in her demure little way! How misty 
and remote seemed everything connect- 
ed with the old life at Elsinore! His 
father’s death, his mother’s marriage, 
his anguish and isolation, — they were 
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like things that had befallen somebody 
else. There was something incredible, 
too, in his present situation. Was he 
dreaming? Was he really in Italy, and 
in love? 

He hastily bent forward and picked 
up a square folded paper lying half con- 
cealed under the others. ‘+ How could 
Thave forgotten it!”? It was a missive 
addressed in Horatio’s angular hand, to 
the Signior Capulet of Verona, contain- 
ing a few lines of introduction from Ho- 
ratio, whose father had dealings with 
some of the rich Lombardy merchants 
and knew many of the leading families 
in the city. With this, and several epis- 
tles, preserved by chance, written to him 
by Queen Gertrude while he was at the 
university, Hamlet saw he would have 
no difficulty in proving to the Cupulets 
that he was the Prince of Denmark. 

At an unseemly hour the next morn- 
ing Mercutio was roused from his slum- 
bers by Hamlet, who counted every 
minute a hundred years until he saw 
Juliet. Mercutio did not take this in- 
terruption too patiently, for the honest 
humorist was very serious as a sleeper; 
but his equilibrium was quickly restored 
by Hamlet’s revelation. 

The friends were long closeted togeth- 
er, and at the proper, ceremonious hour 
for visitors, they repaired to the house 
of Capulet, who did not hide his sense 
of the honor done him by the prince. 
With scarcely any prelude Hamlet un- 
folded the motive of his visit, and was 
listened to with rapt attention by old 
Capulet, who inwardly blessed his stars 
that he had not given his daughter’s 
hand to the County Paris, as he was on 
the point of doing. ‘The ladies were not 
visible on this occasion, the fatigues of 
the ball overnight, ete.; but that same 
evening Hamlet was accorded an in- 
terview with Juliet and Lady Capulet, 
and a few days subsequently all Vero- 
na was talking of nothing but the new 
engagement. 

The destructive Tybalt scowled at 
first, and twirled his fierce mustache, 
and young Paris took to writing dejected 
poetry; but they both soon recovered 
their serenity, seeing that nobody mind- 
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ed them, and went together to pay their 
respects to Hamlet. 

A new life began now for Hamlet. 
He shed his inky cloak, and came out ina 
doublet of insolent splendor, looking like 
a dagger-handle newly gilt. With his 
funereal gear he appeared to have thrown 
off something of his sepulchral ¢loom. 
It was impossible to be gloomy with Ju- 
liet, in whom each day developed some 
sunny charm unguessed before. Her 
freshness and coquettish candor were 
constant surprises. She had had many 
lovers, and she confessed them to Ham- 
let in the prettiest way. *« Perhaps, 
my dear,’’ she said to him one evening, 
with an ineffable smile, ‘*] might have 
liked young Romeo very well, but the 
family were so opposed to it from the 
very first. And then he was so— so 
demonstrative, you know.” 

Hamlet had known of Romeo’s futile 
passion, but he had not been aware 
until then that his betrothed was the 
heroine of the balcony adventure. On 
leaving Juliet he went to look up the 
Montague; not for the purpose of cross- 
ing rapiers with him, as another man 
might have done, but to compliment 
him on his unexceptionable taste in ad- 
miring so rare a lady. 

But Romeo had disappeared, in a 
most unaccountable manner, and_ his 
family were in great tribulation con- 
cerning him. It was thought that per- 
haps the unrelenting Rosaline (who had 
been Juliet’s frigid predecessor) had 
relented; and Montague’s man Abram 
was dispatched to seek Romeo at her 
residence; but the Lady Rosaline, who 
was embroidering on her piazza, placidly 
denied all knowledge of him. It was 
then feared that he had fallen in one 
of the customary encounters; but there 
had been no fight, and nobody had been 
killed on either side for as many as 
two days. Nevertheless, his exit had 
the appearance of being final. When 
Hamlet questioned Mercutio, the honest 
soldier laughed and stroked his blonde 
mustache. 

‘*The boy has gone off in a heat, I 
don’t know where, — to the icy ends of 
the earth, I believe, to cool himself.’? 
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Hamlet regretted that Romeo should 
have had any feeling in the matter; but 
regret was a bitter weed that did not 
thrive well in the atmosphere in which 
the fortunate lover was moving. He 
saw Juliet every day, and there was not 
a fleck upon his happiness, unless it was 
the garrulous Nurse, against whom Ham- 
let had taken a singular prejudice. He 
considered her a tiresome old person, 
not too decent in her discourse at times, 
and advised Juliet to get rid of her; 
but the ancient serving-woman had been 
in the family for years, and it was not 
quite expedient to discharge her at that 
late day. 

With the subtile penetration of old 
age the Nurse instantly detected Ham- 
let’s dislike, and returned it heartily. 

*¢ Ah, ladybird,’’ she cried one night, 
“ah, well-a-day! you know not how 
to choose a man. An I could choose 
for you, Jule! By God’s lady, there ’s 
Signior Mercutio, a brave gentleman, 
a merry gentleman, and a virtuous, I 
warrant ye, whose little finger-joint is 
worth all the body of this blackbird 
prince, dropping down from Lord knows 
where to fly off with the sweetest bit 
of flesh in Verona. Marry, come up!’? 

But this was only a ripple on the 
stream that flowed so smoothly. Now 
and then, indeed, Hamlet felt called 
upon playfully to chide Juliet for her 
extravagance of language, as when, for 
instance, she prayed that when he died 
he might be cut out in little stars to 
deck the face of night. Hamlet ob- 
jected, under any circumstances, to be- 
ing cut out in little stars for any illu- 
minating purposes whatsoever. Once 
she suggested to her lover that he should 
come to the garden after the family had 
retired, and she would speak with him 
a moment from the baleony. Now, as 
there was no obstacle to their seeing 
each other whenever they pleased, and 
as Hamlet was of a nice sense of honor 
and a most exquisite practicer of pro- 
priety, he did not encourage Juliet in 
her thoughtlessness. 

“*What!’? he cried, lifting his finger 
at her reprov ingly, ‘* romantic again! se 

This was their nearest approach toa 
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lovers’ quarrel. The next day Hamlet 
brought her, as peace-offering, a slender 
gold flask curiously wrought in niello, 
which he had had filled with a costly 
odor at an apothecary’s as he came 
along. 

“JT never saw so lean a thing as that 
same culler of simples,’’? said Hamlet, 
laughing; ‘‘a matter of ribs and shanks, 
a mere skeleton painted black. It is a 
rare essence, though. He told me its 
barbaric botanical name, but it escapes 
me.’? 

“That which we call a rose,’ said 
Juliet, holding the perfumery to her 
nostrils, and inclining herself prettily 
towards him, ‘* would smell as sweet by 
any other name.’’ 

O Youth and Love! 
Time! 

There was a banquet almost every 
night at the Capulets, and the Mon- 
tagues, up the street, kept their blinds 
drawn down, and Lady Montague, who 
had four marriageable, tawny daughters 
on her hands, was livid with envy at her 
neighbor’s success. She would rather 
have had two or three Montagues prod- 
ded through the body than that the 
prince should have gone to the rival 
house. 

Happy prince! 

If Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and 
Laertes, and the rest of the dismal peo- 
ple at Elsinore, could have seen him 
now, they would not have known him. 
Where were his wan looks and_ biting 
speeches? THis eyes were no longer 
filled with mournful speculation. He 
went in glad apparel, and took the sun- 
shine as his natural inheritance. If he 
ever fell into moodiness, —it was partly 
constitutional with him,—the shadow 
fled away at the first approach of that 
‘loveliest weight on lightest foot.’ 
The sweet Veronese had nestled in his 
empty heart, and filled it with musie. 
The ghosts and visions that used to 
haunt him were laid forever by Juliet’s 
magic. 

Happy Juliet! 

Her beauty had taken a new gloss. 
The bud had grown into a flower, re- 
deeming the promises of the bud. If 
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her heart beat less wildly, it throbbed 
more strongly. If she had given Ham- 
let of her superabundance of spirits, he 
had given her of his wisdom and dis- 
cretion. She had always been a great 
favorite in society; but Verona thought 
her ravishing now. The mantua-mak- 
ers cut their dresses by her patterns, 
and when she wore turquoise, garnets 
went out of style. Instead of the groans 
and tears, and all those distressing 
events which might possibly have hap- 
pened if Juliet had persisted in loving 
Romeo, — listen to her laugh and be- 
hold her merry eyes! 

Every morning either Peter or Greg- 
ory might have been seen going up 
Hamlet’s staircase with a note from 
Juliet, —she had ceased to send the 
Nurse on discovering her lover’s antip- 
athy to that person, — and some min- 
utes later either Gregory or Peter might 
have been observed coming down the 
staircase with a missive from Hamlet. 
Juliet had detected his gift for verse, 
and insisted, rather capriciously, on hav- 
ing all his replies in that shape. Ham- 
let humored her, though he was often 
hard put to it; for the Muse is a coy im- 
mortal and will not always come when 
she is wanted. Sometimes he was forced 
to fall back upon previous efforts, as 
when he translated these lines into very 
choice Italian: — 

“ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 


Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love.” 


To be sure, he had composed this 
quatrain originally for Ophelia; but 
what would you have? He had scarce- 
ly meant it then; he meant it now; be- 
sides, a felicitous rhyme does not go 
out of fashion. It always fits. 

While transcribing the verse his 
thoughts naturally reverted to Ophelia, 
for the little poesy was full of a faint 
scent of the past, like a pressed flower. 
His conscience did not prick him at all, 
How fortunate for him and for her that 
matters had gone no further between 
them! Predisposed to melancholy, and 
inheriting a not very strong mind from 
her father, Ophelia was a lady who 
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needed cheering up, if ever poor lady 
did. He, Hamlet, was the last man on 
the globe with whom she should have had 
any tender affiliation. If they had wed, 
they would have caught each other’s 
despondency, and died, like a pair of 
sick ravens, within a fortnight. What 
had become of her? Had she gone into 
a nunnery? He would make her ab- 
bess, if he ever returned to Elsinore. 

After a month or two of courtship, 
there being no earthly reason to prolong 
it, Hamlet and Juliet were privately 
married in the Franciscan Chapel, Friar 
Laurence officiating; but there was a 
grand banquet that night at the Capu- 
lets’, to which all Verona went. At 
Hamlet’s intercession, the Montagues 
were courteously asked to this festival. 
To the amazement of every one the Mon- 
tagues accepted the invitation and came, 
and were treated royally, and the long, 
lamentable feud — it would have sorely 
puzzled either house to explain what it 
was all about— was at an end. The 
adherents of the Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues were forbidden on the spot to 
bite any more thumbs at each other. 

«Tt will detract from the general gay- 
ety of the town,’’? Mercutio remarked. 
‘¢ Sienior Tybalt, my friend, I shall 
neyer have the pleasure of running you 
through the diaphragm; a cup of wine 
with you!”’ 

The guests were still at supper in the 
great pavilion erected in the garden, 
which was as light as day with the glare 
of innumerable flambeaux set among the 
shrubbery. Hamlet and Juliet, with 
several others, had withdrawn from the 
tables, and were standing in the door- 
way of the pavilion, when Hamlet’s 
glance fell upon the familiar form of a 
young man who stood with one foot on 
the lower step, holding his plumed bon- 
net in his hand. His hose and doublet 
were travel-worn, but his honest face 
was as fresh as daybreak. 

‘* What! Horatio? ” 

‘«The same, my lord, and your poor 
servant ever.’’ 

‘* Sir, my good friend; I’ll change 
that name with you. What brings you 
to Verona? ’? 
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‘¢T fetch you news, my lord.’’ 

‘*Good news? Then the king is 
dead.”’ 

‘‘The king lives, but Ophelia is no 
more.’’ 

‘* Ophelia dead! ’’ 

** Not so, my lord, she’s married.”’ 

‘*] pray thee, do not mock me, fel- 
low-student.”’ 

‘« Married to him that sent me hither, 
—a gentleman of winning ways and a 
most choice conceit, the scion of a noble 
house here in Verona, —one Romeo.”’ 

The oddest little expression flitted 
over Juliet’s face. There was never 
woman yet, even on her bridal day, 
could forgive a jilted lover marrying. 

‘* Ophelia wed!’’ murmured the bride- 
groom. 

‘* Do you know the lady, dear? ”” 

‘* Excellent well,’’ replied Hamlet, 
turning to Juliet, ‘‘a most estimable 
young person, the daughter of my fa- 
ther's chamberlain. She is rather given 
to singing ballads of an elegiac nature,’’ 
added the prince, reflectingly, ‘* but our 
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madcap Romeo will cure her of that. 
Methinks I see them now ’’ — 

‘¢ QO, where, my lord?”’ 

‘*In my mind’s eye, Horatio, sur- 
rounded by their little ones, — noble 
youths and graceful maidens, in whom 
the impetuosity of the fiery Romeo is 
tempered by the pensiveness of the fair 
Ophelia. I shall take it most unkindly 
of them, love,’’ toying with Juliet’s fin- 
gers, ‘‘if they do not name their first 
boy Hamlet.’’ 


It was just as my lord Hamlet finished 
speaking that the last horse-car for Bos- 
ton — providentially belated between 
Watertown and Mount Auburn — swept 
round the curve of the track on which 
I was walking. The amber glow of 
the car-lantern lighted up my figure in 
the gloom, the driver gave a quick 
turn on the brake, and the conductor, 
making a sudden dexterous clutch at 
the strap over his head, sounded the 
death-knell of my fantasy as I stepped 
upon the rear platform. 

T. B, Aldrich 
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My little child, so sweet a voice might wake 
So sweet a sleeper for so sweet a sake. 
Calling your buried brother back to you, 
You laugh and listen — till I listen too! 


. . . Why does he listen? It may be to hear 
Sounds too divine to reach my troubled ear. 


Why does he laugh? 


It may be he can see 


The face that only tears can hide from me. 


Poor baby faith —so foolish or so wise! 

The name I shape out of forlornest cries 

He speaks as with a bird’s or blossom’s breath. ... 
How fair the knowledge is that knows not Death ! 


Ah, fools and blind,—through all the piteous years 
Searchers of stars and graves,—how many seers, 
Calling the dead and seeking for a sign, 

Have laughed and listened like this child of mine? 


Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
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CAMPAIGNING WITH MAX. 


Union Crry was not a city at all: 
it was hardly a village, and ‘ Dis- 
union ’’? would have been its fairer des- 
ignation. It lay in the woods at the 
crossing of two railroads, one pointing 
toward Mobile and one toward Mem- 
phis, but neither leading anywhere. 
There was a tradition that trains had 
once been run upon each, but many 
bridges liad had to be rebuilt to make 
the short line to Columbus passable, and 
the rest was ruin; for Forrest had been 
there with his cavalry. 

The land was just so much raised 
above the broad swamp of Northwest- 
ern ‘Tennessee that whisky with men to 
drink it, and a Methodist Church South 
with people to attend it, were possible. 
With these meagre facilities for life, and 
the vague inducement of a railroad-cross- 
ing, Union City had struggled into an 
amphibious subsistence; but it had never 
thriven, and its corner lots had but fee- 
bly responded to the hopes of its project- 
ors. 

For many a mile around, the forests 
and swamps were well-nigh impenetra- 
ble, and the occasional clearings were 
but desolate oases in the waste of marsh 
and fallen timber. The roads were wood- 
trails leading nowhere in particular, and 
all marked a region of the most scanty 
and unfulfilled promise. 

General Asboth, seeing (by the map) 
that it commanded two lines of railroad, 
sent us to occupy this strategic point, 
and we gradually accumulated to the 
number of twenty-five hundred cavalry 
and four thousand infantry; drawing our 
rezular supplies from Columbus, and oc- 
cupying our time with a happy round 
of drills, inspections, horse-races, cock- 
fights, and poker. It was not an clevat- 
ing existence, but it was charmingly idle, 
and we passed the serene and lovely au- 
tumn of 1863 in a military dreamland, 
where nothing ever came to disturb our 
quiet or to mar our repose with the 
realities of war. We built ourselves 


houses, we shot game for our tables, we 
made egg-nog for our evenings, and we 
were happy. The charm of camp life 
—with just enough of occupation and 
responsibility, and with enough improve- 
ment in the troops for a reward — made 
even this wilderness enjoyable. I had 
the advantage of seniority and command, 
and the physical comforts that naturally 
gravitate toward a commanding officer 
did not fail me. 

My house, built with the mouse-col- 
ored logs of a rebel block-house, covered 
with the roof of the post-office, and 
floored and ceiled with the smoke-mel- 
lowed lining of the Methodist church, 
was broad and low and snug. Its win- 
dows, also taken from the sanctuary in 
question, were set on their sides, and 
gave to each of the two rooms wide, 
low-browed outlooks into the woods and 
over the drill-ground, that would have 
made worse quarters agreeable. The 
bricks of an abandoned domestic fireside 
built a spacious fire-place across an an- 
ele of each of the rooms, and the clay of 
the locality plastered all our chinks ‘ to 
keep the wind away.’’? Ihave seen more 
pretentious houses and more costly, but 
never one in which three chosen spirits 
—TI had, in a happy moment, selected 
Voisin and The Tun for my staff — got 
more that is worth the getting out of 
the simple and virtuous life of a cavalry 
head-quarters. We were at peace with 
all the world (Forrest was in Mississip- 
pi); our pay was regular, our rations 
were ample, and Asboth had been or- 
dered to Pensacola. 

Old A. J., his successor, — every inch 
a soldier, and a good fellow to the very 
core, —used sometimes to roll up his 
camp mattress and run down from Co- 
lumbus for an inspection. Those are 
marked days in our memories. He was 
a lynx in the field, and wry buttoning 
roused him to articulate wrath; but he 
unbuckled his sabre at the door, and 
brought only geniality within, a mellow 
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geniality that warmed to the influences 
of our modest hospitality, and lasted far 
into the night; and then, when the sim- 
ple and inoffensive game was over, and 
its scores were settled, the dear old boy — 
usually with a smile of conquest wander- 
ing through his gray beard — would un- 
roll his bundle before the fire and sleep 
like a baby until reveille. Happy, hap- 
py days, and still happier nights! 

Naturally, in such a life as we led at 
Union City, our horses formed a very 
important element in our occupation and 
in our amusements. Soon after our ar- 
rival at Columbus, an event which had 
taken place a few months before, a 
spanking mare that I had bought to re- 
place Ruby had gone hopelessly lame, and 
it beeame again important to all who were 
concerned in my peace of mind that a 
satisfactory substitute should be found 
for her. There was still in my stable a 
little thoroughbred (Guy), who, though 
excellent in all respects, was a trifle un- 
der my weight, and not at all up to the 
rough riding that was a necessary part of 
our army life. He could go anywhere, 
could jump any practicable barrier, was 
fleet and sound, and in all respects ad- 
mirable, but he was made for a lighter 
weight than mine, and, except for show 
and parade riding, must mainly be used 
to carry Ike and the saddle-bags, or to 
mount a friend when a friend favored 
me. 

In a second search, in which most of 
the officers of the regiment took a live- 
ly interest, there was found, in Frank 
Moore’s Battalion of the Second Illinois 
Cavalry, a tall, gaunt, lean, haggard, 
thoroughbred-looking beast, which had 
been captured from Merry weather’s men 
in Western Tennessee. He was not a 
handsome horse, nor was he to the ordi- 
nary eye in any respect promising, but a 
trial showed that he had that peculiar 
whalebone character, and wiry, nervous 
action, which come only with blood, and 
without which no horse is really fit for 
the saddle. The chances were very 
much against him. He did not possess 
the first element of beauty, save in a 
clean-cut head, a prominent eye, a quick 
ear, a thin neck, sloping shoulders, high 
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withers, and the brilliant activity that 
no abuse had been able to conquer. He 
was held in abeyance until a careful ex- 
amination of the two thousand horses at 
the post showed that, even as he stood, 
he had no equal there for my purposes. 
Since he had come into the army he had 
been in the possession of a private sol- 
dier, who had done much scouting duty, 
and he had been initiated successfully 
into the scrub racing which Illinois sol- 
diers much affected. The serious amount 
of one hundred and forty dollars was haz- 
arded in the venture, and he was trans- 
ferred to our stable. That increment of 
value which always follows the purchase 
of a new horse came rapidly in his case, 
and it needed only a few gallops on the 
breezy bluffs beyond Fort Halleck to 
install him as prime favorite among the 
head-quarters mess. 

He was deemed worthy of the noble 
name of Max, and under Ike’s careful 
grooming he returned daily toward the 
blooming condition that only Second Il- 
linois abuse had been able to subdue. 
In an early race with The Hun we were 
ingloriously beaten, but The Hun rode 
a marvelous little blood mare, blooming 
with hundreds of bushels of oats, and 
with two years of careful handling. 
Max, though beaten, was not discour- 
aged, and seemed to say that with time 
and good treatment he would be ready 
for a more successful trial. 

During his period of tutelage, and 
while he was kept from all excessive ex- 
ertion, he was inducted into the mys- 
teries of the art, to him quite new, of 
jumping timber. Columbus had been 
occupied by Rebel and Union soldiers 
since the outbreak of the war, and its 
fences, far and wide, had all disappeared, 
but nowhere in the world was there a 
greater variety nor a more ample stock 
of fallen trees, whose huge boles made 
capital leaping-bars; and over these al- 
most daily for some months, beginning 
with the smaller ones and going gradu- 
ally to the largest we could find, Max 
learned to carry a heavy weight with a 
power and precision that even Ruby 
could not have excelled. 

During all this time, ample feed, good 
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shelter, regular exercise, and a couple 
of hours of Ike’s hand-rubbing daily, 
worked an uninterrupted improvement 
in limb and wind and sinews and coat, 
until by the time we were ordered to 
Union City, Max had become the pride 
of the camp. He was over sixteen hands 
high, of a solid dark bay color, glisten- 
ing like polished mahogany, and active 
and spirited as a horse in training for 
the Derby. 

At Union City the head-quarters horsts 
were stabled under a capital shed close 
at hand, and all that master’s eye and 
servant's labor could accomplish for their 
care and improvement was lavished upon 
them, so that during our long months’ 
stay, we were among the best mounted 
men in the Western army. Our pleas- 
ure riding, and our work, was through 
swampy wood-roads, over obstructions 
of every sort, and across the occasional 
grass farms, with their neglected rail 
fences. The weather was almost unin- 
terruptedly fine, our few visiting neigh- 
bors were miles away from us, the shoot- 
ing was good, and the enjoyment we got 
from our vagabond life in camp was well 
supplemented by the royal rides we al- 
most daily took. 

Naturally, in a camp full of idle men 
given largely to sport, the elevating en- 
tertainment of horse-racing played a 
prominent part. Both Max and Guy 
were conspicuous by their successes un- 
til, long before the close of our leisurely 
career, but only after they had hung my 
walls with spurs and whips and other 
trophies of their successful competition 
with all comers, both were ruled out by 
the impossible odds they were obliged to 
give. The actual military service re- 
quired was only enough to convince me 
that Max was a beast of endless bottom 
and endurance, and that, accidents apart, 
he would need no help in any work he 
might be called on to perform; for the 
rest of the war, with much duty of untold 
severity, I habitually rode no other horse 
for light work or for hard, for long rides 
or for short ones, on the march or on pa- 
rade; and with all my sentiment for his 
charming predecessors, I had to confess 
that his equal as a campaigner had never 
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come under my leg. He would walk like 
a cart-horse at the head of a marching 
column, would step like a lord in pass- 
ing in review, would prance down the 
main street of a town as though vain of 
all applause, would leap any fence or 
ditch or fallen timber to which he might 
be put, would fly as though shot from a 
gun in passing along the line; and when, 
whether early or late, he was taken to 
his stable, would eat like a hungry colt 
and sleep like a tired plow-horse. In all 
weathers and under all circumstances he 
was steady, honest, intelligent, and ready 
for every duty. I had ridden before, at 
home and in the army, horses ideally 
good; Ihave ridden since, over the hunt- 
ing country of Warwickshire and North- 
amptonshire, horses that were counted 
of the best, but never, before or since, 
have I mounted such a magnificent piece 
of perfectly trained and perfectly capa- 
ble horseflesh. 

On one occasion, at Union City, word 
was brought in that a flag of truce from 
Faulkner had arrived at our picket line, 
and I rode out for a parley over a trifling 
matter of an exchange of prisoners. The 
officer in charge of the flag, with the com- 
pany escorting him, had originally come 
from our neighborhood and had belonged 
to Merryweather’s ‘*band.’? As Max 
trotted up to their bivouac, he was greet- 
ed with cries of recognition, and a lieu- 
tenant of the company was kind enough 
to warn me that I had shown them a 
stronger inducement than they had hith- 
erto had to make an attack on our posi- 
tion; for, since Frank Moore had capt- 
ured the horse I rode, they had deter- 
mined to regain him at any risk. Hap- 
pily, this laudable wish was never ful- 
filled, and Max remained, in spite of the 
devices they may hgve laid for his re- 
capture. 

During the five months of our stay at 
this post, we made some hard scouts in 
a hard country, and we held a good 
part of West Tennessee under strict sur- 
veillance, but the most memorable feat- 
ure of all our scouting was generally 
the welcome dismounting under the wide 
eaves of our own house; not, I hope, 
that we had grown effeminate, but a 
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week’s tramp through the woods of 
West Tennessee offers little that mem- 
ory can cherish, and prepares one for a 
sensation on the near approach of com- 
fort. 

But five months of such life is enough, 
and I was not sorry when the order came 
that I must go for a soldier again. 

Sherman was about to advance east- 
ward from Vicksburg, destroy the lines 
of railroad by which Forrest received 
supplies from the fertile prairie region 
of Northern Mississippi, and strike the 
Rebellion a blow in the pit of its stom- 
ach. A. J. was to take all my infantry 
down the river, and the cavalry was to 
move to Colliersville, on the line of the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, join- 
ing a considerable cavalry force gather- 
ing there under Sooy Smith and Grier- 
son; thence we were to move south- 
easterly through Mississippi, to engage 
Forrest’s forces and to meet Sherman’s 
army at the crossing of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad at Meridian. 

We lay in camp more than a week, 
ready to move, but awaiting orders. The 
country (a very wet one) was frozen hard 
and covered with snow. Our order to 
march and the thaw came together, on the 
22d of January. We were to cross the 
Obion River (and bottom) at Sharp’s 
Ferry, twenty-three miles southwest of 
our camp. The command eonsisted of 
the Fourth Missouri (with a battery), 
Second New Jersey, Seventh Indiana, 
Nineteenth Pennsylvania, and Frank 
Moore’s Battalion of, the Second Illi- 
nois; in all about twenty - five hundred 
well-mounted men present for duty. 
The roads were deep with mud and 
slush, and every creek was ‘‘ out of its 
banks’? with the thaw. We reached 
the ferry only at nightfall of the 23d, 
over roads that had hourly grown deep- 
er and more difficult. ‘Two regiments 
had crossed, through floating ice (eight 
horses at a trip), by a rope-ferry, and 
at nine o’clock in the evening, under a 
full moon and a summer temperature, 
I crossed with staff and escort. The 
river was already so swollen that we 
landed in two feet of water, and still 
it was rising. Our camp was fixed five 
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miles away on the upland. The first 
mile was only wet and nasty, and the 
trail not hard to follow. Then we came 
to the ‘* back slough,”’ thirty feet wide, 
four feet deep, and still covered with four 
inches of ice. Those who had gone be- 
fore had broken a track through this, and 
swept the fragments of ice forward until 
near the shore they were packed in for 
a width of ten feet or more, and to the 
full depth of the water. I can make no 
stronger statement than that we all got 
through safely, only wet to the skin. 
How it was done I do not pretend to 
know. Some went in one way and some 
in another. All I can assert is that my 
stalwart old Max, when he found him- 
self standing, belly deep, in broken ice, 
settled quietly on his haunches and took 
my two hundred pounds with one spring 
on to dry land four feet higher than his 
starting point and twelve feet away, — 
but then, Max always was a marvel. 
Guy, who carried Ike, scrambled over 
the top of the broken ice as only he or 
a cat could do. The others fared va- 
riously. All were drenched, and some 
were hurt, but all got to the shore at 
last. Then came the hour-long tug to 
get my ambulance through, with its 
store of tent -hold gods, and we started 
for our remaining four miles. The trail, 
even of cavalry, is not easily followed 
by moonlight when covered with half 
a foot of water, and we lost our way, 
reaching camp, after fourteen miles of 
hard travel, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The river was still rapidly rising, and 
word was brought that Kargé, with more 
than half the brigade, would have to 
make a detour of fifty miles and cross 
the three forks of the Obion far to the 
eastward, joining us some days later, 
near Jackson. So we idled on, mareh- 
ing a few miles each day, camping ear- 
ly, cooking the fat of the land for our 
evening meal, cultivating the question- 
able friendship of the rebel population 
by foreed contributions of subsistence, 
and leading, on the whole, a peaceful, 
unlaborious, and charming picnic life. 
Finally, taking Kargé again under our 
wing, we pushed on, resolutely and rap- 
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idly, over flooded swamps, across deep, 
rapid rivers, and through hostile towns, 
to our rendezvous; whence, under the 
command of two generals, and as part of 
an army of eight thousand well-mounted 
eayalry and light artillery, and all in 
light marching order, we started for our 
more serious work. 

The chief in command was a young 
and handsome, but slightly nervous in- 
dividual, who eschewed the vanities of 
uniform, and had about himself and his 
horse no evidence of his military char- 
acter that could not be unbuckled and 
dropped with his sword-belt in case of 
impending capture. He was vacillating 
in his orders, and a little anxious in his 
demeanor; but he had shown himself 
cool and clear- leaded under fire, and 
seemed resolutely bent on the destrue- 
tion of the last vestige of Forrest's troub- 
lesome army. It would be tedious to 
tell all the adventures of our forward 
expedition; how we marched in three 
columns over different roads, each for 
himself, and with only a vague no- 
tion where and how we should meet, 
and how we should support each other. 
As it afterward proved, the details of 
the order of march had been given to 
the commanders of the other brivades, 
while I had been forgotten; so that the 
whole advance was vexed with cross- 
purposes and with the evidences of a 
hidden misunderstanding. The contre- 
temps that thus came about were an- 
noying, and, in one instance, came near 
being serious: as we were going into 
camp at Prairie Station, my advance re- 
ported having-come in sight of the camp- 
fires of the enemy; a skirmish-line was 
sent forward, and only on the eve of 
engaging did they discover that we were 
approaching Hepbur n’s brigade, of our 
column, which had reached the same 
point by another road. . 

The first days of our march in Missis- 
sippi were through Tippah County, as 
rough, hopeless, God-forsaken a country 
as was ever seen outside of Southern Mis- 
souri. Its hills were steep, its mud was 
deep, its houses and farms were poor, its 
facilities for the subsistence of a protect- 
ing army like ours were of the most mea- 
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gre description, and its streams delayed 
us long with their torrents of bottomless 
muddy water, fast swelling from the thaw 
that had unlocked the snow of all the 
deep-buried hills and morasses of their 
upper waters. We built ferry-boats and 
swamped them, built bridges and broke 
them, and slowly and painfully, horse by 
horse, transferred the command across 
the nasty river beds. Tippah Creek de- 
tained us and kept us hard at work all 
day and all night, and we reached the 
Tallahatchie at New Albany barely in 
time to ford our last man across before it 
rose to an impassable depth. And then 
for two days we pressed forward, in 
company with the whole column, through 
ts rough, rocky, and wooded country, 
reaching Gkolons only at nightfall. 
Here we struck the marvelous prai- 
rie region of Northeastern Mississippi, 
literally a land flowing with milk and 
honey. An interminable, fertile, rolling 
prairie lay before us in every direetion. 
The stern rule of the Confederacy had 
compelled the planters to offset every 
small field of cotton with a wide area of 
corn, until the region had become known 
as the granary of the Southern army. 
Not only must every land-owner devote 
his broadest fields to the cultivation of 
the much-needed cereal, but one tenth 
of all his crop must be stacked for public 
use in cribs at the side of the railroad. 
It was an important incident of our 
mission to destroy everything which di- 
rectly or indireetly could afford subsist- 
ence to the rebel army; and during the 
two days following our arrival at ‘Oko- 
lona, while we marched as far south as 
West Point, the sky was red with the 
flames of burning corn and cotton. On 
a single plantation, our flanking party 
burned thirty-seven hundred bushels of 
tithe corn, which was cribbed near the 
railroad; no sooner was its light seen at 
the plantation houses than hundreds of 
negroes, who swarmed from their quar- 
ters to join our column, fired the rail- 
built cribs in which the remaining nine 
tenths of the crop was stored. Driven 
wild with the infection, they set the 
torch to mansion-house, stables, cotton- 
gin, and quarters, until the whole vil- 
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lage-like settlement was blazing in an 
unchecked conflagration. To see such 
wealth and the accumulated products of 
such vast labor swept from the face of 
the earth, gave to the aspect of war a 
saddening reality, which was in strong 
contrast to the peaceful and harmless life 
our brigade had thus far led. In all this 
prairie region there is no waste land, 
and the evidences of wealth and fertility 
lay before us in all directions. As we 
marched, the negroes came en masse from 
every plantation to join our column, leay- 
ing only fire and absolute destruction be- 
hind them. It was estimated that dur- 
ing these two days’ march two thousand 
slaves and one thousand mules were add- 
ed to our train. 

The incidents of all this desolation 
were often sickening and heart-rending; 
delicate women and children, whom the 
morning had found in peace and plenty, 
and glowing with pride in the valor of 
Southern arms and the certainty of an 
early independence for their beloved half- 
country, found themselves, before night- 
fall, homeless, penniless, and alone, in 
the midst of a desolate land. 

Captain Frank Moore, the Cossack of 
our brigade, went at night to an outlying 
plantation, of which the showy mansion- 
house stood on a gentle acclivity in the 
edge of a fine grove. Here lived alone 
with an only daughter, a beautiful girl, 
a man who had been conspicuous in his 
aid to the Rebellion, and whose arrest 
had been ordered. The squadron drew 
up in front of the house and summoned 
its owner to come forth. He came, 
armed, sullen, stolid, and determined, 
but obviously unnerved by the force con- 
fronting him. Behind him followed his 
daughter, dressed in white, and with her 
long light hair falling over her shoulders. 
The sight of the hated ‘‘ Yanks ’”’ crazed 
her with rage, and before her father could 
reply to the question with which he had 
been accosted, she called to him wildly, 
‘* Don’t speak to the villains! Shoot! 
shoot them down, shoot them down!”’’ 
wringing her hands, and screaming with 
rage. The excitement was too much 
for his judgment, and he fired wildly 
on the troops. He was riddled through 
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and through with bullets; and as Moore 
turned away, he left that fine house 
blazing in the black night, and lighting 
up the figure of the crazy girl as she 
wandered, desolate and beautiful, to and 
fro before her burning home, unheeded 
by the negroes who ran with their hastily 
made bundles to join the band of their 
deliverers. Moore’s description of this 
scene in the simple language that it was 
his unpretending way to use, gave the 
most vivid picture we had seen of the 
unmitigated horror and badness of war. 

As an instrument of destruction in the 
enemy’s country, our raid had thus far 
been more successful than we could have 
anticipated; but we had come for even 
more serious business than this, and there 
were already indications that its main 
purpose would be a failure. Our com- 
mander had evidently no stomach for a 
close approach to the enemy, and his in- 
junctions at Colliersville that we were to 
try always to ‘‘ fight at close quarters! ”’ 
‘¢oo at them as soon as possible with the 
sabre! ’’ and other valorous ejaculations, 
were in singular contrast to the impres- 
sions he evinced as the prospect of an 
actual engagement drew near. 

Forrest was in our front with about 
our own number of cavalry, but without 
artillery, of which we had twenty good 
pieces. The open country offered good 
fighting ground, and gave to our better 
drilled and more completely organized 
forces a decided advantage, even with- 
out our great odds in artillery. There 
lay before us a fair opportunity for dis- 
persing the most effective body of cav- 
alry in the rebel service; and, could 
we effect a junction with Sherman, we 
should enable him to divide the Confed- 
eracy from Vicksburg to Atlanta. One 
of the most brilliant and damaging cam- 
paigns of the war seemed ready to open. 
Its key lay in a successful engagement, 
on a fair field, with an inferior force. 
Yet all of us who were in a position to 
know the spirit with which we were com- 
manded were conscious of a gradual ooz- 
ing out at the finger ends of the deter- 
mination to make a successful fight, and 
it was a sad night for us all when at West 
Point, with our skirmish-line steadily en- 
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gaging the rebel outposts, an order came 
that we were to fall back before day- 
break toward Okolona. 

The brigade commanders and their 
staffs had had severe duty in the scat- 
tered work of destruction, and even Max, 
tough though he was, had been almost 
overworked with constant galloping to 
and fro, and with the frequent counter- 
marching our varying orders had re- 
quired, Still he was better than his com- 
rades, and many a man was anxious for 
his mount, should our retreat be pressed. 

Early in the morning we were on our 
way toward the rear, — about eight thou- 
sand cavalry, ten sections of artillery, 
two thousand pack-mules, and an un- 
numbered cloud of fugitive slaves mount- 
ed on their masters’ mules, often two or 
three on each, and clustering under our 
shadow as their only means of escape to 
the happy land of freedom. In an or- 
ganized advance, all of this vast hanging 
on could be kept at the rear and in good 
order; but on a retreat the instinet of 
self-preservation always attacks first the 
non-combatant element, and during all 
the days that followed, we found our way 
constantly blocked with these throngs 
of panic-stricken people. 

No sooner had we turned tail than 
Forrest saw his time had come, and he 
pressed us sorely all day and until night- 
fall, and tried hard to gain our flanks. 
A hundred times we might have turned 
and given him successful battle; but, at 
every suggestion of this, we received 
from our general, who was well in ad- 
vance of the retiring column, the order 
to push forward and give our rear a 
free road for retreat. Midnight found 
as again in the vicinity of Okolona, and 
the next daybreak showed the enemy’s 
long column filing out of the woods and 
stretching well on toward our right 
flank. 

Even the plains of Texas could offer 
no field better suited for a cavalry en- 
gagement, and it was with satisfaction 
that we received, at five o’clock in the 
morning, an order to prepare at once for 
a fight; but our men were barely mount- 
ed and in line when an order came to 
turn our backs upon this open field, and 
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to retreat with all expedition toward 
Memphis. 

When we left Okolona we left hope 
behind, for our road struck at once into 
a wooded, hilly country, full of by-ways 
and eross-roads known to the enemy and 
unknown to us, and we well perceived 
that this movement would double For- 
rest’s power and divide ourown. Then, 
for a long day, tired and hungry from 
the hard work and constant movement 
we had just gone through, and with 
our horses half-fed and overworked, we 
pushed on, our rear often attacked and 
sometimes broken, our mule-train and 
negroes thrown into frequent confusion, 
one of our brigades demoralized and put 
to flight, and the enemy still pressing our 
rear and reaching for our flanks. At 
last, towards night, it became evident 
that a stand must be made or all would 
be entirely lost, and at Ivy Farm, near 
Pontotoc, we found a broad, open hill- 
top, with large fields, high fences, and 
stout log-houses, which offered an op- 
portunity. By this time the command 
was too widely separated, and some of it 
too much disorganized, for the concen- 
tration of even a whole brigade, but a 
part of Hepburn’s and a part of my own 
were disentangled from the corral of fu- 
gitives and brought into line. Both of 
our generals were upon the field, and to 
our surprise hoth seemed brave and res- 
olute; not with the resolution of despair, 
for the actual immediate necessity’ of 
fighting often steadies nerves which are 
easily shaken by the anticipation of dan- 
ger. Brave they were, but not always 
of the same mind, and conflicting orders 
continued to add to our embarrassment 
and insecurity. 

Tt is not worth while to detail all the 
incidents of the opening of the short 
engagement; it was ended by the only 
legitimate cavalry charge made by the 
‘* Vierte Missouri ’? during the whole of 
its four years’ history. 

We had withdrawn from the line where 
we had been fighting on foot, mounted, 
formed, and drawn sabre; the road about 
one hundred yards in front of us was 
swarming with rebels, who crept along 
the fence lines and in the edge of the 
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bordering woods, and kept up a steady 
rain of fire well over our heads, where 
we heard that pfwit — pfwit — pfwit! 
of flying bullets which, happily, has no 
relative in the whole chorus of sounds, 
and which is heard above all the din of 
battle, and is felt through every remotest 
nerve. 

At the command ‘ Forward !”’ ex- 
citement ran down the line, and there 
was a disposition for an immediate rush. 
But ‘ Steady — right dress — trot! ’’ 
in a measured tone, taken up in turn by 
the company officers, brought back all 
the effect of our three years’ discipline 
of the drill-ground. Later, ‘‘ Steady — 
right dress—gallop!’’ accelerated the 
speed without disturbing the alignment, 
and then, at last, ‘* Charge! ’’ and with 
a universal yelling and brandishing of 
sabres we went forward like the wind. 
I then felt how mad a venture we had 
undertaken, for before us was the enemy, 
it is true, but the enemy behind a high 
and stont, staked and ridered rail fence. 
As we drew very near this, still under 
heavy fire, which now at the short range 
was telling, the command became con- 
scious that the six-foot fence would with- 
stand our shock, and it wavered. I 
turned to my bugler to sound the recall, 
when I saw him out of the corner of my 
eye, his white horse rearing literally 
to his full height and falling backward 
with a crash that must have killed the 
poor boy at once. The recall was not 
needed: the regiment had turned and 
was running. The officers, being the 
best mounted and generally the light- 
est weights, soon reached the front, and 
‘¢ Steady — right dress— trot! Steady 
— right dress —trot!’’ was repeated 
along the line, until the drill- ground 
precision was regained, and then ‘* By 
fours —right about — wheel! ’’ and we 
stood facing the enemy again, ready for 
another advance. Max had been struck 
by a grazing bullet and had been plung- 
ing heavily, but the wound was not se- 
rious and he was soon quieted. We 
now saw that our charge, futile though 
it seemed, had done its work. The ad- 
vance of the enemy was checked; the 
sight of troops that could retire and re- 
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form for a new attack seemed to have a 
stunning effect upon them. Practically 
the engagement was ended. 

Subsequently, one of Forrest's staff offi- 
cers told The Hun that the size of the di- 
vision which had charged was variously 
estimated at from five to ten thousand, 
but that he had been accustomed to such 
things and knew that we were not more 
than two thousand. In fact, we were 
less than six hundred. Forrest’s report 
of the battle of Pontotoc states that the 
engagement was ended ‘ by a cavalry 
charge of the enemy, which was re- 
pulsed.”? 

There was still some sharp scrimmag- 
ing, and we had to make two or three 
more squadron and company charges to 
drive away small attacks upon our re- 
treating guns, but the battle, as a battle, 
was over, and Forrest’s whole advance 
had been checked and ended by six hun- 
dred Fourth Missouri Dutchmen, gallop- 
ing, yelling, and swinging their sabres at 
several thousand men well secured be- 
hind a rail fence. I had before, in drill- 
ground charges, seen old soldiers and 
experienced officers jump down and run 
away from a fence on which they were 
sitting to watch the advance of charging 
cavalry which they knew must wheel be- 
fore coming within five rods of them; but 
I had never supposed that hot-blooded 
soldiers, in the full excitement of a suc- 
cessful attack, could be unnerved and 
turned by the roar and thundering on- 
coming of a regiment that could by no 
possibility reach them. Our first setting 
out had driven back a thin skirmish-line 
which had to cross the fence under high 
speed; this, doubtless, aided in the dé- 
bacle; the charge had stunned them, 
but it was the rally that stopped the 
pursuit. 

The rest of our march was without in- 
teresting incident all the way to Mem- 
phis, but it was almost incessant, day 
and night; without incident, that is, that 
it is worth while to tell here, but our 
days and nights upon the road were 
filled with annoyance and disgust, and 
with a store of unhappy and ludicrous 
memories that will last the life-time of 
all who knew them. 
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One day, at New Albany, Max and I 
were feeding and sleeping in the door of 
an old mill while the command was slow- 
ly crossing the antiquated bridge over 
the Tallahatchie, when I was awakened 
by Grierson’s riding up in great alarm, 
calling upon me ‘for God’s sake ’’ to 
use the ford as well as the bridge, for 
Hepburn was being cut to pieces in the 
rear, and I must give him the full road 
for his retreat. I had always been a re- 
spectful subordinate, but none of us were 
then in the best temper; I did not be- 
lieve a word of it, and I frankly told him 
so. Eyen old Max pricked up his ears 
and snorted as if in derision. Almost as 
we were talking, there came an aid from 
Hepburn saying that he had found a 
good supply of forage and would be glad 
to go into camp for the night. But there 
was no camp to be thought of for that 
tired crew; the bogey of incessant pur- 
suit loomed up portentously close upon 
our rear-guard, and sent its shadow deep 
into the bowels of our commander, who 
was miles away in the advance, and who 
would allow us only the fewest possible 
hours in the very dead of night for hasty 
cooking and scant repose; and we were 
a worn and weary lot as we finally went 
into camp at the rear of the town; worn 
and weary, sadly demoralized, and al- 
most dismounted. I had lost fifteen 
hundred good horses, and my men, who 
had been eager and ready for a success- 
ful campaign, were broken in spirit and 
sadly weakened in discipline. 

All who had had to bear the brunt of 
the hard work needed for themselves and 
their horses absolute rest for days; but 
being called into the city the morning 
after our arrival, my eyes were grect- 
ed with the spectacle of General Sooy 
Smith, no longer ill, and with no trace 
of shame or annoyance on his face. He 
had shed his modest and prudent attire, 
and shone out with all the brass radi- 
ance of a full-fledged major-general. 
From this time until the Fourth Missouri 
cavalry was mustered out of service, our 
head-quarters were in the immediate 
neighborhood of Memphis, and our life 
was much more active than it had been 
at Union City. 
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Not very much is to be said for Max 
during this time, except in connection 
with the Sturgis expedition, beyond the 
fact that we lay long in the immediate 
vicinity of the race-course, which we re- 
paired and used faithfully, and, so far 
as he was concerned, with eminent suec- 
The more frequent necessity for 
duty, the great labor of re-mounting, re- 
organizing, and re-drilling the command, 
united with the greater publicity of our 
position to lay some restraint on our 
mode of life, and to make our conduct 
more circumspect. Still we were not 
miserable, and the neighborhood of a 
large town has, to a well-regulated head- 
quarters’ mess, its compensations as well 
as its drawbacks. 

Sturgis’s expedition to Guntown and 
back — especially back — has passed 
into history, and its unwritten memories 
will always remain with those who took 
part in it. 

Guntown is far away in Northeastern 
Mississippi. It is not laid down on the 
map of the country, but it lies just across 
the Tishamingo Creek, and it consists 
mainly of two plantation houses and a 
school-house. Our stay there was not 
long, and we were too much occupied to 
study the loeality minutely, but it is my 
impression that the most important inci- 
dent in its history was connected with 
our visit. 

We were a force of about nine thou- 
sand infantry, cavalry, and artillery, — 
some black and some white, some good 
and some bad,—sent out by Sherman 
as a tub to the Forrest whale; a diver- 
sion to keep this commander from join- 
ing Hood in Northern Georgia; though 
T doubt if even General Sherman in his 
moments of wildest enthusiasm antici- 
pated just the issue that followed. Our 
march out was not rapid, and it was well 
ordered. We were allowed to take our 
train, and old John Ellard’s four stu- 
pendous mules drew our head-quarters’ 
wagon, well laden with the comforts we 
had accumulated during a long serv- 
ice, including a brand new, well-fur- 
nished, and abundantly stored camp- 
chest that had just arrived from St. 
Louis. So far as the comforts of a home 
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for five youngsters can be stored in one 
mule-wagon, we were well supplied for 
a campaign of any length; and judging 
from the mess-tables to which we were 
invited, others of the command were no 
less well provided. In due time we 
reached the town of Ripley, a rather 
pretty New England-looking village, but 
like all Southern towns at that time, en- 
tirely devoid of men and overflowing with 
women of the most venomous and spite- 
ful sort, who did all in their power to 
add to the interest of the Sunday even- 
ing we passed in their company. 

We had some light skirmishing on our 
arrival, but whoever it was that attacked 
us withdrew and left us in undisturbed 
possession of the comfortable rooms and 
fire-places of the town. Our next day’s 
march brought us to a large open plan- 
tation on a commanding hill, whence our 
evening scouting parties soon found the 
enemy posted in some force and appar- 
ently disposed for an engagement. 

It seemed always Forrest’s plan to se- 
lect his own fighting ground, and the 
plan of our commanders to gratify him. 
Sturgis committed the usual folly of try- 
ing to hold every inch he had gained, 
and of forming his line of battle on the 
head of the column and under fire. 

We breakfasted at three in the morn- 
ing, and marched at half past four. My 
command had the advance. The enemy 
allowed himself to be easily driven until 
half past eight, when he made some show 
of resistance. At this time the last of 
our regiments could hardly have left the 
camping-ground, and probably a judi- 
cious retreat would have drawn Forrest’s 
whole force back to the open country we 
had left. But ‘‘retreat’’ was not yet 
written on our banners (of that day), and 
orders came from our general to support 
the advance-guard, form line of battle, 
and hold our position. So far as the 
cavalry brigade was concerned this was 
easily done, and we got into good line 
near the edge of a wood without difli- 
culty. Here, for four mortal hours, or 
until half past twelve, we carried on a 
tolerably equal warfare, both sides blaz- 
ing away at each other with little effect 
across the six hundred yards of cleared 
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valley that lay between two skirts of 
wood. So far as the endurance of our 
troops was concerned, this engagement 
could have been kept up until nightfall, 
though our ranks were slowly thinning. 
Several desperate charges were made 
on our position, and were repulsed with 
considerable loss to both sides. Pend- 
ing the arrival of the infantry it would 
have been folly for us to attempt a fur- 
ther advance, but had we been properly 
supported, or, better, had we at once 
fallen back upon our support, we might 
have given, as the post bellum reports of 
Forrest’s officers show, a better ending 
to the day’s work. It was only at half 
past twelve, when our ammunition was 
reduced to five rounds per man, and 
when our battery had fired its last shot, 
that the infantry began to arrive, and then 
they came a regiment at a time, or only 
so fast as the Forrest mill could grind 
them up in detail. 

They had taken our place, and we 
had withdrawn to their rear, where 
we were joined by one after another of 
the defeated or exhausted infantry reg- 
iments. Little by little the enemy 
pressed upon us, gaining rod after rod 
of our position, until finally our last 
arriving troops, a splendid colored reg- 
iment, reached the field of battle at 
double-quick, breathless and beaten by 
their own speed, barely in time to check 
the assault until we could cross the creek 
and move toward the rear. ‘The retreat 
was but fairly begun when we came upon 
our train of two hundred wagons piled 
pell-mell in a small field and blocked in 
beyond the possibility of removal. With 
sad eyes we saw John Ellard cut his 
traces and leave all that was dear to us, 
tents, camp-chest, poker-table, and all 
that we cherished, to inevitable capture. 
The train was our tub to the whale; and 
while Forrest’s men were sacking our 
treasures, and refilling the caissons of all 
our batteries, which they had captured, 
we had time to form for the retreat, more 
or less orderly according as we had come 
early or late off the field. The demor- 
alizing roar of our own guns, and the 
howling over our heads of our own shells, 
together with the sharp rattle of musket- 
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ry on our rear, hastened and saddened 
the ignominious flight of the head of our 
column, though, for some reason, the 
enemy’s advance upon us was slow. 

All that long night we marched on, 
without food and without rest. At early 
dawn we reached Ripley, where we 
paused for breath. Max had been rid- 
den almost uninterruptedly for twenty- 
four hours, and for four hours had done 
the constant hard work that the super- 
vision of a long line in active engage- 
ment had made necessary; and he was 
glad to be unsaddled and turned for 
fifteen minutes into a scantily grown 
paddock, where he rolled and nibbled 
and refreshed himself as much as ordi- 
nary horses do with a whole night’s rest. 
The ambulances with our groaning 
wounded men came pouring into the vil- 
lage, and to our surprise, those women, 
who had so recently given evidence only 
of a horrified hatred, pressed round to 
ofter every aid that lay in their power, 
and to comfort our suffering men as only 
kind-hearted women can. 

With the increasing daylight the pur- 
suit was reopened with vigor, and on 
we went, and ever on, marching all that 
day, our rear-guard constantly engaged, 
and hundreds of our men being cap- 
tured, thousands more scattering into 
the woods. My lieutenant-colonel, Von 
Helmrich, who had been for twenty- 
cight years a cavalry officer in Germa- 
ny, and who, after thirteen months in 
Libby Prison, had overtaken us as we 
were leaving Memphis, was recaptured 
and carried back to Richmond, — to die 
of a good dinner on his second release, 
ten months later. At nightfall, the pur- 
suit growing weak, we halted to collect 
together our stragglers, but not to rest, 
and after a short half-hour pushed on 
again; and all that interminable night, 
and until half past ten the next morn- 
ing, when we reached Colliersville and 
the railroad, reinforcements and sup- 
plies, we marched, marched, marched, 
without rest, without sleep, and with- 
out food. The cavalry-men were main- 
ly dismounted and driving their tired 
jades before them, only Max and a few 
others carrying their riders to the very 
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end, and coming in with a whinny of 
content to the familiar stables and back- 
yards of the little town. 

Most other officers whose service had 
been as constant as mine had had extra 
horses to ride for relief, but I had never 
yet found march too long for Max’s wiry 
sinews, and trusted to him alone. He 
had now been ridden almost absolutely 
without intermission, and much of the 
time at a gallop or a rapid trot, for fifty- 
four hours. J had had for my own sup- 
port the excitement and then the anxious 
despair of responsible service, and Ike 
had filled his haversack with hard-bread 
from John Ellard’s abandoned wagon; an 
occasional nibble at this, and unlimited 
pipes of tobacco, had fortified me in my 
endurance of the work; but Max had 
had in the whole time not the half of 
what he would have made light of for a 
single meal. I have known and have 
written about brilliant feats of other 
horses, but as I look over the whole 
range of all the best animals I have 
seen, I bow with respect to the wonder- 
ful courage, endurance, and fidelity of 
this superbly useful brute. 

There is an elasticity in youth and 
health, trained and hardened by years 
of active field-service, which asserts it- 
self under the most depressing cireum- 
stances. Even this shameful and horri- 
ble defeat and flight had their ludicrous 
incidents, which we were permitted to 
appreciate. Thus, for instance, dur- 
ing a lull in the engagement at Gun- 
town, I had seated myself in a rush- 
bottomed chair under the lee of a broad 
tree-trunk; a prudent pig, suspecting 
danger, had taken shelter between the 
legs of the chair, leaving, however, his 
rear unprotected. Random bullets have 
an odd way of finding weak places, and 
it was due to one of these that I was un- 
seated, with an accompaniment of squeal, 
by the rapid and articulate flight of my 
companion. 

During our last night’s march, my 
brigade having the advance, and I be- 
ing at its rear, Grierson ordered me 
to prevent the pushing ahead of the 
stragglers of the other brigades, who 
were to be recognized, he reminded me, 
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by their wearing hats (mine wore caps). 
The order was peremptory, and was to 
be enforced even at the cost of cutting 
the offenders down. Grierson’s adju- 
tant was at my side; we were all sleep- 
ing more or less of the time, but con- 
stantly some hatted straggler was detect- 
ed pushing toward the front, and ordered 
back, — the adjutant being especially 
sharp-eyed in detecting the mutilated 
sugar-loaves through the gloom. Final- 
ly, close to my right and pushing slowly 
to the front, in a long-strided walk, came 
a gray horse with a hatted rider, — an 
india-rubber poncho covering his uni- 
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form. I ordered him back; the adju- 
tant, eager for the enforcement of the 
order, remonstrated at the man’s dis- 
obedience; I ordered again, but without 
result; the adjutant ejaculated, ‘* Damn 
him, cut him down!’’ I drew my sabre 
and laid its flat in one long, stinging 
welt across that black poncho: ‘‘ ! 
who are you hitting!’? Then we both 
remembered that Grierson too wore a 
hat; and I tender him here my public 
acknowledgment of a good-nature so 
great that an evening reunion in Mem- 
phis over a dozen of wine won his gen- 
erous silence. 


George E. Waring, Jr. 


IMMORTELLES. 


Jusr as when summer laughed, they linger yet, 
Here in my chamber, while the world is cold; 
Their pale-gold, brittle petals primly set 
About dry, brittle hearts of deeper gold. 


Do I but fancy that an aching need 
Lives in the wan, inanimate looks they lift, 
And that Tithonus-like they dumbly plead 
The awful goddess to revoke her gift? 


Yes, if I read their joyless calm aright, 
Mere immortality can ill repay 

This sluggish veto of corruption’s blight, 
This dull and charmless challenge to decay! 


For surely these are flowers that well might sleep 
Near Stygian waves, and shiver in the breath 

Of long disconsolate breezes when they sweep 
Out from the dreamy meadowlands of death! 


Ah! where in this white urn they dimly smile, 
Full oft, I doubt not, each poor bloom has sighed 
To have been some odorous radiance that erewhile 
Divinely was a rose, although it died! 


Edgar Fawcett. 
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“THE THING WHICH HATH BEEN SHALL BE.” 


A GREAT many years ago, longer than 
I like to own, there stood a house in my 
native town that had for me a peculiar 
interest. It was one of the oldest houses 
in the place, wooden, and at first the 
real red of old Yankeedom, but white 
when I knew it. Its style was not the 
ordinary New England routine of nine 
windows and a door in front; it was not 
so regular: and instead of standing in 
the middle of its goodly lot, its north 
side came up to the sidewalk of a damp, 
paved alley, sunless even in midsum- 
mer, where green moss grew on the 
brick foundations, and horses stumbled 
on the round paving-stones always slip- 
pery with mud or frost. But the south- 
ern half was sunny enough. A garden 
full of all old-fashioned blooms lay about 
the wide front door and south of the 
side entrance. Old pear-trees, knotty 
and awkward, but veiled always in the 
spring with snowy blossoms, and hung 
thereafter with golden fruit, shaded a 
little the formal flower-beds where grew 
tulips, lifting scarlet and golden cups 
or creamy chalices, striped with pink and 
purple, toward the sun; peonies, round 
and flaunting; ragged-robins; flowering 
almond, that bloomed like Aaron’s rod 
with myriads of tiny roses on a straight 
stick; fleur-de-lis with languid and royal 
banners of blue, white, or gold; flowering 
currant, its prim yellow blossoms breath- 
ing out spice to the first spring winds; 
snowdrops, virginal and graceful; hya- 
cinths, crocuses, jonquils, narcissus, daf- 
fadowndillys; velvet and parti-colored 
roses, the rich buds of Provence and 
moss, the lavish garlands of the old white 
rose, and the delicate odorous damask. 
Why should I catalogue them? Yet they 
all rise crowding on my memory, and 
the air swims with their odors. Ah! not 
alone their bloom and perfume, but the 
faces and the speech of the dead come 
with them; they who rise no more with 
the recurring spring, who leave no gen- 
eration after them to repeat those faces 


and voices for which the heart forever 
hungers and forever mourns! Long be- 
fore I knew this quaint old house, a 
family lived there for whom it was fash- 
ioned, and under whose culture all these 
gardens sprung to life and bloomed and 
fruited. The son of a clergyman, Mr. 
Wyllys received the usual social and re- 
ligious training of New England in the 
last century, but seems to have had no 
ambition to follow his father’s calling; 
being threatened with the universal mal- 
ady of the country, consumption, he be- 
took himself to the sea, and followed it 
for ten years, regaining health and mak- 
ing money,— moreover, getting mar- 
ried; for the first of this yellow bundle 
of letters that lies beside me, and tells 
me the story I try to re-tell with note 
and comment, is dated at ‘* Barbadoes 
the 13th July, 1767,’? and is addressed 
to ‘* Miss Mable Ray.’’? Now truth — 
that dreadful necessity to the historian 
—compels me to state that this young 
lady’s name was really Mehetabel! but 
he was a lover, and spelling a rare ac- 
complishment then. I am almost afraid 
to spell so long a name myself; shall I 
blame my equally cautious hero? But 
here is the letter, given, as I shall give 
them all, verbatim: — 


Dear Mabie, — This pr Capt. Hop- 
kins will inform You that I am in good 
health as I sincerely wish this to find 
You. I hope to be at home in ye be- 
ginning of September, when I doubt 
not You will be ready to complete our 
Union, which God send may be lasting 
and happy. I shou’d have wrote by 
Cap’t W but for reasons mention’d 
when at home. I’m impatient to leave 
this Place as I shall then be on my way 
to what I hold most dear. Farewell my 
dear Girl, and believe me to be 

Truly Yours, JoHN WYLLYS. 


This succinct and honest letter seems 
to have had its wishes fulfilled, for the 
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next, without date except of April 28th, 
comes from Mable herself, and is direct- 
ed to ‘* Capt. J. Wyllys.”’ 


Dear Sir, —this I hope will find 
you well, as it leaves me and the Child. 
it Seems along time that you are lik to 
be absent, pray make it as Short as you 
can. Helena is as wild as you ean wish 
she would be devertion anuf for you if 
you was hear. our friends at H. and 
M. are well as common. May Heaven 
presearve you and return you safe home 
again is the Constant prayer of 

your Loveing wife, M. W. 


Now comes a long hiatus in the letters. 
They are seattered about among so 
many descendants that my share is small. 
I must fill the gap with my own narra- 
tion, which will be less graphic and terse 
than the language of my ancestors, no 
doubt, but let me console myself, if not 
my readers, with the fact that it will be 
at least better spelled!) When Captain 
W:. was about thirty, he took posses- 
sion of our old house, which his father 
had built and inhabited for his life-time, 
and brought with him his wife and three 
children to add to the inmates already 
there, — his two sisters, girls then, who 
lived for and with each other to a good 
old age, figuring in all the chronicles re- 
lated to my childish ears as Aunt Sybil 
and Aunt Polly. 

Here, for a year or two, things went 
on smoothly; other children came, the 
flowers blossomed in the garden, and 
the smooth-cheeked, crisp apricots rip- 
ened against the wall; bell - pear 
fruit passsed out of modern reach, a won- 
drous compound of sugar and wine and 
fragrance — dropped in the rank grass; 
peaches that are known no more to man, 
great rose-flushed globes of honey and 
perfume that set the very wasps crazy, 
drooped the slight trees to earth with 
their gracious “burden; cherries and 
plums strewed the ground, and were 
wasted from mere profusion; curculio 
was a stranger in the land, fire-blight 
unknown, yellows a myth, black knot 
never tied, and the hordes of ravaging 
insects yet unhatched; there was enough 
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for men and robins; the land was full of 
food, but the landsmen were unquiet, 
and the Revolution blew its fiery blast 
among New England hills as well as 
through Southern plantations — there 
was no West then, or rather, it was 
Ohio! Now there was no more peace- 
ful sea-going, British ships infested the 
waters that had been free to commerce, 
and Captain Wyllys’s captainship was 
mere sound and fury; but he was a 
‘*canny’’? man, ‘cute’? as our own 
patois hath it, and his shrewd business 
capacities pointed him out as serviceable 
for commissary, at first as deputy, then, 
being tested, as principal for that dis- 
trict. 

That war of the Revolution seems to 
us now a small matter set beside our 
own fearful experience, which multiplied 
those battles and those dead by thou- 
sands, and stretched for hundreds of 
miles beyond what was a century ago 
savage wilderness. But looking at the 
population, the resources, the knowledge 
of warfare, and the momentous results, 
it was as terrific a crisis to New En- 
gland as the last bitter conflict; and 
women were women then of the same 
type as now; they too had weak and 
shrinking souls that were tempered to 
steel in this bath of blood and fire. Ma- 
ble rose to the occasion: she nianaged 
her household with thrift as became its 
necessities, she opened her doors to re- 
ceive and administer to the official guests 
of her husband, she offered gracious 
hospitality when every possession of life 
trembled in the balance; little children 
slipped out of her arms into mother 
earth’s, and she mourned them silently, 
for who knew from what evil to come 
they were taken? Her husband was 
harassed with work and anxiety, her 
country was a divided household, her 
family hung upon her strong character 
for support, and she met every demand 
as it arose with ample strength. She 
may not have been a lovable woman. 
I rather doubt it from the little I can 
gather, but she stood in her lot to the 
end of her days, stern, self-reliant, gen- 
erous, and just; neither coaxing for’ in- 
dulgence nor clamoring for ‘ rights.” 
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A few more like her would be something 
to our advantage in these days! 

The war went on, slowly enough. 
Colonel Wyllys (for by this time he had 
a military title) did good service, for 
gathering supplies in a distracted and 
half-settled country was no light matter. 
I remember hearing how he rode once on 
horseback from Albany to Dartford, a 
distance of ninety miles, without leaving 
the saddle, on some great emergency; he 
was lifted from his horse at his own door 
and carried to a chair, and so swollen 
were his legs with the fixed position 
and dreadful fatigue, that people were 
obliged to fill his horseman’s boots with 
brandy before they could be forced off. 
Here is one letter in which his indigna- 
tion speaks, that gives some insight into 
his difficulties: — 


DartrForD, Sept. 18, 1775. 
To JosePH TRUMBULL, Esq., Commis- 
sary General. 

Dear Sir, —I am told that their are 
People in Tolland —where the Bearer 
lives that Bid 4/, for all the Wheat and 
their is in every Town Purchasers; who 
employ them I know not perhaps you 
may learn of him, he has carried some 
oats and I expect more of him, but per- 
haps he may meet with some of Your 
good Nighbours to buy them, but his for- 
mer punctuality forbids my believing he 
wou’d disappoint us. When You come 
this way you will know more about this 
Matter and all others I believe their is 
not a Town in this Collony But has some 
Body to serve the Devel in this way; 
and ’t is said they are purchasing for the 
Massachusetts. Iam D’r Sir Your Very 
Humb. Serv’t J. W. 


But while the colonel rode and raged 
about the country, and wrote energetic 
letters, and abused his ‘* Nighbours ”’ 
much as we do now, the three chil- 
dren grew up in the old house from dim- 
pled babyhood into childish talk and ac- 
tivity. The three left were ‘‘ Helena,” 
who from being ‘‘ wild as you can wish ” 
developed into a shy, delicate, sensitive 
little creature; David, an intelligent 
but sickly boy, with strong affections, 
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though somewhat priggish and fussy, 
one would think, as might well enough be 
the result of exclusively feminine train- 
ing on an only son. Strange enough to 
me are the revealings of these yellow let- 
ters, for I remember him old, bent, harsh 
of aspect, and with all the thousand no- 
tions of a life-long invalid; soured and 
made suspicious by life, instead of sweet- 
ened; a childless, rich old man, who 
showed always his husk to outsiders, but 
had within as warm a heart and as just 
a soul as ever inspired a weak human 
body. I loved him with all my heart, 
and I hardly know another creature who 
could honestly say that; but I was with 
him in his last years, and knew him as 
never before. I owe him an inexpressi- 
ble debt of gratitude and affection, and 
now he needs them no more. 

The last and youngest of the triad was 
Maria; a rosy, willful, sweet, high-spir- 
ited baby, evidently her father’s idol. 
Here again ‘‘ the thing that hath been’’ 
recurs, for her very self has come back 
to earth in the third generation, romp- 
ing, blooming, blue-eyed, and bewitching 
as her great-grandmother, with the same 
wide, clear eyes, and softly curving lips, 
the imperious frown, broad white fore- 
head, and careless waving hair, that 
charmed the eyes of Rochambeau and 
Washington, and made the gay and gal- 
lant French officers clink their glasses in 
honor of little Molly, when she was set 
on the dining-table at dessert, to drink 
the general’s health at a dinner-party. 
How often has she herself told me of that 
wonderful experience, and of her dis- 
gust at peeping into the kitchen before 
dinner, and secing the cook of the French 
commissariat, a dirty creature addicted 
to snuff, strain the soup through his filthy 
apron. Sitting at her feet on a cricket, 
and looking up at the wrinkled face and 
ruffled cap above me, it seemed more 
incredible than my wildest fairy tales, 
that she should ever have been young 
and beautiful; but her picture taken in 
the prime of womanhood attests, with 
its noble beauty, all that tradition tells. 

Now come more indignant letters; but 
I will not transcribe them; in this war 
as in all others there was cowardice and 
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treachery and indolence and self-seek- 
ing enough to rouse the indignation of a 
just man and an earnest patriot. The 
cloud lay heavy on the land; its gloom 
was smitten with lightning and shaken 
with thunder, and the people’s hearts 
failed them; have we not seen the like? 
The first glitter of day brightens these 
few lines: — 


WILLIAMSBURG 29th Sept™ 1781. 
My pear Masir,—I am well, and 
the Sickly season being passed I hope to 
continue so. Yesterday our army set 
down before York in which Lord Corn- 
wallis is with 5000 men besides blacks. 
General Green has obtained a Victory 
over the Enemy near Charlestown, the 
particulars in my next —my love to Sis- 
ters and the Children. I am my dear 

very affectionately Yours J.W. 


One has to smile to see the distinction 
between men and blacks even then. One 
more letter only during the war, and that 
is ‘‘ the beginning of the end; ’’ it bears 
the same date of Williamsburg, but Oc- 
tober 18th: — 


My pear Masir, — Cornwallis has 
surrendered! with all his army; this 
gives us a hope of returning soon. .« 

My love to Sisters and the dear Chil- 
dren. I am in too much haste to be par- 
ticular but will write again soon. I am 
my dear Mable your affectionate hus- 
band Js Ws 


Now came, though with delaying steps, 
the long-looked-for day of peace, and 
to arrange his accounts as commissary, 
and obtain a final settlement with the of- 
ficers of the French army, Colonel Wyllys 
sailed for France. David was ailing, 
and had trouble with his eyes; one had 
been partially blinded by an accident in 
his childhood, and the other weakened 
sympathetically; it was thought best to 
take him abroad. In those times a pas- 
sage of twenty-seven days was short, 
and our next letter to the inmates of the 
old house is from Paris. Only part of 
it relates to the home life, which is all 
we have to do with hereafter, since war 
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is over, and prosperous dullness reigns. 
This father and husband is even such as 
we are now; only a month in Paris, and 
his fatherly heart yearns toward his baby, 
the little maid who danced on the din- 
ner-table before the French officers, and 
turned up her pretty nose at the French 
cook. Here is a letter that he writes to 
her in real father fashion: — 


Paris September 30% 1783. 

Well my dear little Moll how do you 
do, are you well and happy, do you take 
good care of Your Mamma and aunts — 
and do you learn fast. Your brother is 
well and doing well he makes tollerable 
progress in French and is grown strong 
healthy and fat. his Eyes are very well 
and reads a great deal he dances every 
day at home with a good Master and I 
think you will see next Spring a very 
pretty accomplished lad who you love 
very much he will have many things to 
tell you, but one thing will give him 
great trouble if you don’t take care, he 
finds it is very wrong to Stoop and hold 
down the Head. the little Girls of his 
acquaintance here are very streight and 
he is so well pleased with it that he walks 
stands sits and dances very reight up, 
and so must you my love, otherwise you 
will make me and your brother unhap- 
py. If you find yourself as good a Girl 
as when I left you try to keep so —if 
you are less good mend imediately my 
love or you will grow worse, but learn to 
be very clean in your Person and dress, 
dont burn Yourselfe by the fire this Win- 
ter nor let Helena do so, clean your teeth 
well EVERY DAY and tell Helen to do 
so, if she forgets it remind her of it, if 
you cou’d persuade Yourselfe to have 
one or both of those Ugly teeth puled 
out it wou’d be greatly to your advan- 
tage and oblidge me very much. try my 
dear Molly you will always repent delay- 
ing it for sooner or later you will con- 
sent and the sooner the better on every 
account, write me a letter tell me they 
are out. Your old friend Mr. D’Corney 
is here and remembers You all very af- 
fectionately, he is married to a Widow 
Lady very amiable and who loves him 
as he does her very much & they con- 
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tribute greatly to our happiness. They 
have ason 20 Years old an officer in the 
army now here ona Visit an agreeable 
Young Man & plays the Violin better 
than his father he is modest and well ac- 
complished, they are our neighbors and 
our friends, they all join in affectionate 
good wishes to Your mamma aunts Your 
sister and you, if you was here you would 
love Mrs de Corney’s little dog as well 
as Your cats, it is a clean little beauty. 
David has seen many agreeable things 
here and wishes he could send you all 
some of these Grapes which he eats 
every day, give my love to all the little 
Girls of your acquaintance especially the 
Hopkins, write me a long letter my love 
and write it very well, goodnight my 
love if you find yourself angry or ill-nat- 
ured shut yourselfe up for half an hour 
which will cure you & keep you from re- 
peating the fault but why shoud I give 
you this advise you are not apt to be an- 
gry or ill-natured There has been very 
lately a huge Ball filled with inflameable 
air and it mounted up to the Skies and 
flew away several Leagues, it was 60 
feet high and forty broad made of can- 
vas and covered with wax or gum, and 
some people here are ef the Opinion that 
in a short time by this kind of Ball we 
shall travel in the Skies with great ease 
and rapidity, tell Mr. Strong this Story 
and ask him not to laugh too much at it. 
I saw one of these Balls with a Sheep a 
Duck and a Cock in a cage go up to an 
immense heighth, but the canvas was 
not well closed and the inflameable air 
was let out, it fell gradually and hurt 
neither of the animals, this progress 
through the air before y’e wind is rapid 
beyond description, what a fine thing it 
will be if we can fly from Europe to 
America, good night my dear girl Your 
affectionate parent and sincere friend, 


Diels 


This odd mixture of advice and affec- 
tion and information — not to say punct- 
uation — seems not to have affected 
spoiled Miss Molly deeply; perhaps she 
resented the idea that anything could 
injure that bloom like the sunny side of 
a peach, or that her beautiful head 
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needed to be held ‘* streight.’? She cer- 
tainly did not answer her fond father’s 
letters, or even write to the ‘‘ very pret- 
ty accomplished lad,’’ David; for two 
months later we find the absent colonel 
starved for home news. Poor man! his 
family did behave shabbily. Evidently 
they were not as apt at letter - writing 
as their father, whose spelling improves 
mightily with years; a few words still, 
the words that try men’s souls, he can- 
not master, but the average is one of 
improvement, and here and there he 
shows symptoms of French that betray 
his locality. Still his precious Molly 
does not write, and the next letter is 
brief enough: — 


Paris Feb 6th 1784. 

Not one letter from my dear little 
Molly, well it is not because she don’t 
love me. neither is it because she is idle. 
what then can be the reason — why un- 
cle John Trimble I suppose has got one 
for me and will keep it till [ arrive in 
London but why not write me by Mr 
Platt and everybody else that came, was 
you busy at Captain Hopkins with your 
dear Anna or was you taking care of 
your Cat and Kittens, but Iam sure you 
have some good excuse which you shall 
tell me when I come home, but till then 
do you hold up your head walk and stand 
streight, eat no Salmon for breakfast. 
keep your teeth very clean & tell your 
sister to do so too, dress yourselfe neat 
clean & elegant keep out of y* Sun, & be 
very good, learn much but especially to 
spell & read & write well, take care never 
to be angry or ill-natured, be cheerfull 
good humoured and gay but never wild. 
Your dear little brother is so good that I 
aim afraid I shall love him too much he 
says he has no such fears nor have all 
the fine things in Paris made him forget 
the old red House at Dartford nor all the 
fine folks detached him from his dear 
friends at Dartford he learns french fast 
he sees pretty well with his poorest Eye 
perfectly well with the other, and has 
good health, so has your Papa, don’t 
forget to ride nor to dance, be very good 
to your Mamma Aunts Sister and every- 
body especially to y® poor and unhappy, 
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give my love to all your little friends and 
kiss Anna at least a dozen times for me, 
tell her you will write me a long letter 
and send her love to me, adieu my dear 
child Iam 

Your affectionate friend and Father 


J. W. 


In all these letters there is no word of 
love for poor Helena; ‘‘ unto him that 
hath shall be given !’’ Molly, the hap- 
py, bright, clamorous child, beautiful 
and brilliant, had her father’s heart; 
and Helena, fragile, sensitive, full of 
deep feeling that her shy nature could 
never express, drooped in the shade and 
deepened its shadow by drooping. Her 
face, shadowed out for the future by a 
painter of those days, ill as it is drawn 
and colored, still portrays a character so 
delicate, so introspective, so shrinking, 
that one cannot regret that the clear 
cheek, the hollow temple, and the sad 
gray eye, lit by the scarlet flush on either 
cheek, tell their true and blessed story, 
‘*Whom the gods love die young!”’ 
Colonel W—— was a good man, with a 
warm heart. I think it possible he may 
not even have been aware of his own 
partiality for Molly, self-evident as it 
was to others. It is no uncommon thing, 
but all these years after it makes one’s 
heart ache to think of that tender, starv- 
ing soul, whose need was so great, re- 
ceiving so little. Life offered her its bit- 
terest cup afterward, but she drank it 
meekly; perhaps the storm that beat 
upon this lily broke it the more easily 
for its weak and sunless growth. It is a 
curious problem in physiological science 
to see the entire unlikeness of those born 
of the same parents, in the same place, 
reared together to maturity. One would 
expect some vital unity between them, 
some likeness of soul as well as of feat- 
ure; but how often are they more widely 
separated than those of different lands 
and different races; how often so radi- 
cally diverse, so incapable of compre- 
hending each other, that to live together 
is a mutual torture or a mutual martyr- 
dom! Here comes another letter to Mol- 
ly, also written from England, for in 
March Colonel W had left France, 
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having obtained his money and settled 
his affairs. I have somewhere a strange 
old document, with a picture of Ver- 
sailles at the top of the discolored sheet, 
that sets forth the merits and successes 
of David W. at his Parisian school; 
a sort of diploma that he brought back 
in triumph to his mamma. For her his 
affection was always profound, and even 
in manhood had in it an element of de- 
pendence; her picture, taken with a 
handkerchief thrown over the head, I 
always supposed in my childhood to be 
that of an old man, so stern and mascu- 
line were the regular features, the set 
lips, the keen, cold, gray eyes. That 
chill and steel come out here and there 
among her descendants, and temper, 
perhaps desirably, the facile good-nat- 
ure and bonhommie that her husband be- 
queathed also among us. But her son, 
as I have said, loved her to the last hours 
of his long life. I shall never forget one 
day sitting alone with him in the great, 
sombre parlor where he spent his days in 
winter, when hearing the door open, I 
rose up suddenly with a joyful exclama- 
tion of ‘* Mother! ’’ and ran to meet her; 
as we turned back together, the poor 
old man was sobbing like a child. I 
coaxed and caressed him into quiet, and 
as soon as he could speak he whispered 
brokenly, ‘* J shall never say ‘ Mother!’ 
again! ”’ 

In this next letter Helena finds a place; 
one can imagine how this blame, or 
rather dispraise, falls upon her dejected 
soul; even her father seems to have 
thought of it for once, and tried to mend 
matters in the next page, but there is 
no proverb truer than that of the Arab, 
‘© There are three things that return 
not: the spoken word, the spent arrow, 
and the lost opportunity!’’ This time 
Molly has written. 


Lonpon 24% April 1784. 

My pear uirrLe Morr, —I rec’d 
your several letters which are written 
with a great deal of cheerfullness which 
Iadmire. - I read them all carefully over 
to see if you had told me that you had 
pulled out those ugly teeth but don’t 
find you have, perhaps you chose to sur- 
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prise me when I returned by shewing me 
they were gone — or perhaps it hurt you 
so little that you have forgot it but no 
matter if they are but out. David says 
he will learn you french when he comes 
home he thinks you will attend to it — 
he don’t seem to be quite so certain about 
Helen, he thinks she is not quite so 
steady and persevering as Moll but I 
hope she is as proud and that may push 
her on to keep pace with you. Don’t 
.tell Helena of this least she shoud be 
angry, but on second thought you may 
for she is too good to be angry with her 
Brother and Sister, give my love to all 
hands and tell them I have quite got rid 
of my Head-ach, & hope to return to 
America without it — I have not had one 
hours Headach these twenty days. 
Adieu my love hold up your head 
Wear a Callash & Gloves when you 
romp out of Doors, I need not tell you to 
be a good Girl because you are never 
otherwise — but take care people some- 
times grow naughty insensibly therefore 
watch yourselfe but be good Humoured 
cheerfull and happy and render your 
Mamma Aunts Sister and all friends 
happy, which you have much in your 
Power 
Your affectionate father and 
Sincere friend & 
Hum? Servant. 
J. WW. 


Here in England the colonel stayed 
till July; no further letters are in my 
hands, but tradition tells me that he kad 
a very good time. He was presented at 
court, and partook of other less regal 
festivities; probably tasted the delights 
of the world, the flesh, and the “ devel,” 
much as modern travelers do. I well 
remember the gorgeous garments that 
lay in a certain garret, and were once 
in a while displayed to my admiring eyes, 
on occasion of the great annual house- 
cleaning, when a war of extermination 
was declared against moths to the very 
eaves of the house. If one should lay up 
to-day even the American ambassador’s 
court suit, would it offer a spectacle of de- 
light ninety years hence? But how goodly 
were those ample suits of Genoa velvet! 
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— coats whose skirts would make a mod- 
ern garment, with silver buttons wherever 
buttons could be sewed; breeches with 
paste buckles at the knees, so bright in 
their silver setting that my childish soul 
secretly cherished a hope that they might 
possibly be diamonds after all; and waist- 
coats of white satin embroidered with 
gold or silver, tarnished it is true by 
time, — but what use is an imagination 
only eight years old if the mere tarnish of 
eighty years counts for anything in its 
sight? These coats were wonderful to 
me; how wonderful would they not be 
in the streets to-day! One was of scarlet 
velvet, with a silvery frost on its pile like 
the down on a peach, — velvet so thick 
that I pricked my fingers painfully, at- 
tempting to fashion a pincushion out of 
a fragment thereof; another was purple, 
with a plum-like bloom on its royal tint, 
and another sober gray, and glittering 
only with buttons and buckles of cut 
steel. Think how a goodly and persona- 
ble man dazzled the eyes of fair ladies 
in those days, arrayed like a tulip, with 
shining silk stockings, and low shoes all 
of a sparkle with steel, or paste, or dia~ 
monds; his shapely hands adorned with 
rich lace frills, his ample bosom and mus- 
cular throat blossoming out with equally 
soft and costly garniture! 

But these gay times were not for long 
indulgence by a father of a family in a 
new and unsettled republic, so our gay 
and gallant colonel betook himself to a 
ship, and after being tossed therein for 
fifty-six days, during which, no doubt, he 
repented any of his peccadilloes abroad, 
and longed earnestly for his own terra 


Jirma, he arrived in Delaware Bay, and 


perhaps ate salmon for breakfast in his 
own house a fortnight thereafter, regard- 
less of his advice to Molly; for salmon in 
those days were far more plentiful than 
shad now, and I have heard that farm- 
servants hired for the season made it a 
clause in their agreements that they 
should not be fed on that unctuous fish 
more than four days in a week! Now 


- our pater-familias is at home, and busy 


with Indian treaties, government land- 
warrants, raising horses, breeding cattle, 
and general affairs of the town; never- 
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theless he finds time to look after his 
family, and the next letter is from Hel- 
ena, now about sixteen or seventeen, who 
isin New York, apparently for a little 
‘¢ finishing,”’ a little more of the world 
and its ways than quiet Dartford could 
offer for her polishing. This is to Molly, 
and shows us that “the thing which hath 
been ” is still; for the “ fashions,” quaint 
as they are, form the topic of the epistle. 


New Yorks, March 5! 1785. 

How do you do my dear sister are you 
well and happy, I hope you will forgive 
me for not writing you befoer, for if you 
knew how many employments I have I 
am shure you would. 

Methinks I wish I was with you. New 
York has many charms but Dartford has 
many more I look around but don’t find 
My Lovely Maria to talk too, and Who 
with such kind good-nature used to pity 
and endevour to comfort me when un- 
happy and bair with me in everything. 
How does aunt Tapscot, have you heard 
from her and Aunt Hannah lately, write 
me everything about everybody, write 
often my Dear Girl for your letters give 
Sincere Satisfaction to your Helen. Dont 
expect me to be punctual in answering 
your letters for indeed I write every Lea- 
sure moment that I have from my Stud- 
dys and visits. I must beg you to get 
me two yards of that pink lutestring at 
aunt Elery’s thats like my gown— I wish 
you to send by the first opertunity as I 
am wating to have my gown altered — 
Give my love to our Dear David beg him 
to write me oftner you dont even men- 
tion him in your letter. I have bought 
you avery pritty brown bever hat But 
it is not yet trimd but as soon asit is and 
Thave a good opertunity I will send it 
Now for the fashions—the misses of 
your age were their hair cut on their 
forehead and Curled in the neck, frocks 
or little frisquisks with narrow scollopt 
capes and frils to the frisques — long 
Sleaves or short as they please, they 
likewise were Gowns, Habbits they call 
them here with a pin-up to them put 
on ither at the top or bottom of the back 
with long Sleaves and Scollopt capes — 
and sashes with everything and caps if 
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they are much drest, the ladies of ma- 
mas age dress here very much as in Dart- 
ford, tell aunt elery that I would have 
bought her some borders as she desir’d 
but I have seen none but what I thought 
too dear to buy for her purpos as they 
are very much worn Give my love to 
aunt betsy and Eunice, beg them to 
write Me adieu My Dear Molly I am 
your affectionate sister 
Heiena W. 


Here is great field for conjecture in 
the matter of ‘* frisquisks ’’ — what is not 
in a name! How appropriate would this 
title be to certain of the garments that 
astound our modern eyes; how familiar 
is the ‘* pin-up behind,’’ though by an- 
other phrase; and what pretty glimpses 
we get of Helena’s love for Molly, who 
comforted her when she was ‘ unhap- 
py,’’ sweet, sorry soul! and of her thrifty 
foresicht for ‘‘ aunt Elery’’ in the mat- 
ter of borders. Here is another letter 
to her dear David, whom she has re- 
named as Mr. Hopeful, signing herself 
D. Gray; but there is no date, and its 
qnaint piety and morality seem prema- 
ture; or rather, an early warning of the 
end, like that fragrant ‘* life-everlast- 
ing ’’ that even in August begins to give 
out its curious perfume on the high hill- 
sides of New England, where its dull, 
silvery leaves, and sleek, never-opened 
buds chill us even in the dog-days, with 
a sense of autumn and the falling leaf. 


My dearest kindest of brothers may 
you be ever as happy as you were when 
you finised your dear good letter to me 
and never let that baneful wretch Spleen 
oppress those hours of life when it is 
your duty to make yourself as blest: as 
possible, & you will be so if you attend 
as well to the religious as well as the 
Morral Duties of Life which I hope you 
ever will & to descharge the first will of 
the All good all Bounteous Creator is to 
be Contented with your lot (& who has 
more reason). If you wish to obey his 
will Drive Every maloncholy thought 
from your mind, speak act think in short 
Do everything with alacrity and Cheer- 
fulness & recollect that you can by no 
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means more fully obey the Sovereign of 
the universe than by enjoying in their 
greatest extent every blessing he has 
Kindly given — you will be surprised no 
doubt at receiving lectures of Morrality 
from your giddy Helena especially while 
in the gay disappated City of New York 
but you know tho’ apparently thought- 
less I sometimes have my serious mo- 
ments. Tam rejoiced Heaven has 
so kindly sent in the persons of Mr Cun- 
ningham and Mr T. D. friends whose 
feelings are like your own Alive to every 
Idea of friendship & who can so kindly 
Share in all your joys and sorrows, poor 
Theodore I pitty him sincerely the Heart 
thats frought with woe has ever a Claim 
to my simpathy and the uneasiness that 
arises from grief needs no excuse. May 
a Sisters folly never embitter your hours 
of pleasure. . . . Yesterday I was very 
busy all day and spent the evening at a 
Miss Caty Dedloms where we Danced I 
Danced nine or ten Dances came home 
at two and lay in bed this day untill 
twelve, finished breakfast at half after 
one receiv’d morning visits until half 
past two then put up my Cloaths began 
to have my hair Drest at three, & a quar- 
ter past four seated myself to write to 
FOUs: os 

Adieu my Dear Brother may you be 
Blest prays yours most sincerely 


D. Gray. 


Tlow refreshing it is to have the ‘* Mor- 
rality ’? supplemented with this natural 
youthful enjoyment! We draw a long 
breath, and wonder where the poor child 
learned to preach the blessed creed, so 
hard for her melancholy nature to prac- 
tice. Perhaps Molly’s overflowing vital- 
ity, her mirth and mischief, her rosy, 
beaming beauty, had helped to drive 
away from Helena’s heart that ‘ bane- 
ful wretch Spleen,’’? and sung to her the 
benign gospel of cheerfulness. Certain- 
ly a very tender friendship had sprung 
up between her and her brother since his 
return from abroad; a friendship so strong 
that after her death, until his own, he ney- 
er would speak her name voluntarily or 
allude to her without tears. Is it blessed 
to the dead to be so remembered? Sure- 
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ly it is a perpetually rankling wound to 
the living who soremember them. Now 
our Helena comes back to Dartford, but 
David is away at school in Fairfield, and 
she must write him at once. 


And now, somewhere in the hiatus ot 
two years which occurs in the letters, 
there comes to our poor girl a new and 
bitter-sweet experience. In no family 
legend does this fact figure; it is hid 
away, like all our skeletons, in a closet. 
That I ever saw its blanched bones 
through a crack was owing to the gar- 
rulity of an old lady long since dead, 
who well remembered Helena in her 
sweet youth, and who lived so near the 
family that even this strictly guarded 
bit of gossip reached her ears and was 
impressed on her mind by the sad and 
fatal results. ‘There came to Dartford 
a young physician, poor and a stranger, 


“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown,” 


but a man gifted with God’s nobility and 
a nature so sunny, so genial, so sweet, 
that it was like the cheer of some spicy 
cordial to look into his face and hear his 
voice. Of him I never heard an evil 
or an unkind, nay an indifferent word 
spoken; his own family — for in after 
years they gathered about his hearth — 
worshiped him, and when he died one 
stricken daughter followed him at once, 
for her heart was broken at his loss. 
Before I lived he died, but he left behind 
him descendants who vindicate their an- 
cestry; and I count to-day as closer to 
my heart than almost any friend among 
the dear circle I possess, one of his chil- 
dren who repeats her father. Looking 
at her, I know what her father was, 
and I cannot wonder that Helena, keen- 
ly alive to all that was lovely, more 
keenly sensitive to any affection, was 
drawn in every fibre of her nature 
toward this warm and manly soul that 
showered its treasure of love and devo- 
tion upon her. Think what it is to a 
plant struggling upward after long win- 
ter days to bask in the full summer sun- 
shine, to feel in every vein the rush of 
life and bloom; think what it is to have 
that sun darkened and snow again cover 
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the earth! Perhaps it is not to be sup- 
posed that Colonel W , the first and 
richest man in Dartford, would give his 
lovely daughter to a struggling young 
physician; it was a ‘* bad match,’? — 
words that have a far more vital inter- 
pretation than the conventional one, but 
which meant in those days merely a dis- 
parity of position. Nor can I give Hel- 
ena’s mother the benefit of a doubt in 
this matter; those keen, cold eyes of 
hers, the indomitable pride and resolu- 
tion of those lips, do not tell a story 
of maternal weakness or consideration. 
That their daughter’s tender, faithful 
heart would suffer, was nothing to them; 
their pride must be intact, if it involved a 
human sacrifice, and the thing was per- 
emptorily put an end to. How far it 
had proceeded I do not know; nor does 
it matter. Love that is true is born of 
full stature, and dies with as dreadful 
struggles soon as late — if indeed it dies! 
‘* Sorrows destroy us or themselves,’’ 
and Helena had no strength to fight, no 
nerve to resist the selfish cruelty of her 
family. It is hard to set one’s face as a 
flint against those dearer than your own 
soul, even to do what your deliberate 
judgment pronounces right and best; it 
is impossible, if they have wisdom enough 
to lavish on you all the love and kind- 
ness in their own hearts, to supply the 
place of that they would have you relin- 
quish for them; and this wisdom Hele- 
na’s family seem to have had. They de- 
tached her from the dangerous propin- 
quity of this man whose sole want was 
money, with gentle touches and tender 
pretext of giving her pleasure. Noth- 
ing cruel, no hard words, no bitter ac- 
cusations, no lies — perhaps no decep- 
tion. Philadelphia was a pleasant and 
a gay city; her father was elected to the 
first Congress: what more natural than 
that his eldest daughter should go with 
him? There was no talk, no scene— 
that was visible; the skeleton was pad- 
ded and neatly dressed and put up-stairs 
in a wardrobe; but it was a skeleton, 
and the death’s-head nodded at them 
with fleshless grin and awful mockery 
before long. 

There is nothing said, of course, in 
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these letters, of past pain or regret; all the 
actors in this brief tragedy went to their 
graves sure that their secret was voice- 
less as that grave itself; they forgot the 
‘* neighbors.”’ 

I almost doubt, on exploring further, if 
Helena herself were conscious of any in- 
tervention on the part of her family, she 
is so pensively sweet toward them; ani 
charity whispers to me that my judgment 
of them may be hard; it is so easy for us 
to think that what we do for our own 
ends is done for somebody else’s good! 
She writes from Philadelphia to David, 
but the letter I have is short and not 
especially interesting; the last paragraph 
runs thus: — 

‘¢ Adieu my beloved Brother! never 
shall I forget that ‘there is no love so 
tender and so true’ as that which unites 
me to my familly, and my heart which 
now beats with the liveliest affection for 
you all bears me witness that no earthly 
tie can be dearer. 

‘¢ Yours forever, HELENA.”’ 

The next one is to ‘* Dear Mama,”’’ 
and expresses at first a doubt as to her 
receiving it in time, ‘‘ as the ferry’s be- 
tween this place and New York are al- 
most impassable.’? So much for the 
State of Camden and Amboy in 1791! 
Her serap of journal that follows is more 
entertaining: — 

‘¢ Sunday evening we spent very hap- 
pily at Mrs I ’s, Monday we were 
in the evening at a card party at Mrs 
K ’s. “Our days are all spent in pay- 
ing visits, shopping, or getting in order 
what we are to wear in the evening. 
The party at Mrs K ’s was much 
the most agreeable of the kind I have 
ever been at. Tuesday we were all day 
very busy preparing for the evening 
when we were to Celebrate the birth- 
night of the President of the United 
States, you may be sure there was in 
this a kind of enthusiasm which led us 
to go thro’ all the fatigues of dress even 
with Cheerfullness. Such a crowd I 
never saw before but a particular ac- 
count of it must be reserved for the hours 
when Pen and Paper are not necessary. 
The President and Mrs Washington 
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were there. Wednesday we dined at 
Mrs H ’s & drank tea at Mrs P. 
where Also the President was one of the 
party. . . . You see my Dear Mama in 
what a round of dissipation your child 
is engaged and can easily imagine with 
what a variety of people she has to asso- 
ciate. Your excellent precepts and kind 
advice are ever present to me and often 
succour me from many disagreeable sit- 
uations in which but for them I should 
be at a loss how to conduct. I rejoice 
in the hope that a few weeks will restore 
me to your arms where I shall find tran- 
quillity and rest. We talk of setting out 
next week on Friday but J have no idea 
that we shall quit this City till week 
after next on Monday, & as soon after 
as the roads will admit we shall reach 
our Dear home & Dearer friends 
‘Your dutiful & affectte Daughter 
“oH: Wriuyrs.? 


It is June again before Helena writes, 
and this time from New Haven, where 
she had gone on a visit, having long be- 
fore returned from Philadelphia. No 
doubt ere this she began to show some 
symptom of failing flesh as well as sink- 
ing heart, and the old remedy of diver- 
sion for her mind was again brought to 
bear. It is touching to see her try to 
be ‘*very well and feel no fatigue.” 
The journey in those days was a long 
one; from Boston to Philadelphia now 
would take less time than the heavy 
stage-coach demanded for thirty miles. 
Helena speaks of getting hungry as if it 
were not usual with her : — 

‘© You guessed right I should have 
liked a piece of the ‘ Goose Poy’ vastly, 
long before we came to Durham, think 
then what my disappointment must have 
been to find at the smart Mr Johnson’s 
new Tavern a very bad breakfast of 
mouldy bread and Coffee water however 
it was Clean and hunger found it much 
better than nothing. Adieu my brother 
may heaven reward you for all your 
goodness to your truly affectionate sister 

E,W yanve.”” 


It is one of the terrors of life to dis- 
cover too late that some evils cannot be 
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averted when once invited; these are the 
places where hope must be left, and re- 
gret, if not remorse, accepted. Helena 
grew weaker; perhaps, they thought, 
the keen, dry air of Hermon, the odor 
of its pine-groves, the gentle ministra- 
tions of her friend Hope Endicott, the 
gentlest and purest of creatures, after- 
ward to be David’s wife, might rally 
this poor child’s flickering life. So in 
the heats of August they sent her to 
Hermon, and from her letter it seems 
she received injunctions not to write too 
often. Was it because of an ominous 
weakness in her chest, or because she 
might in some spasm of agony betray her 
sufferings to her brother, who, I think, 
knew nothing of her heart-ache till it was 
forever stilled? Who can tell? Here 
is the letter: — 


Hermon August 12% 1791. 

I have never seriously regretted the 
promise I made to Papa with respect to 
writing because I really believe it was 
for the best, but I sometimes feel as 
though it would give me great pleasure 
to ask my dear friends at Dartford how 
they are a little oftener than T do. I 
have felt all day as tho’ I had some 
gratification in prospect and a moment’s 
reflection has told me that I was going 
to write to you my Dear Brother. Ma- 
ria’s letter (for which I give her many 
thanks) informed me you arrived safe at 
home on Tuesday evening, I hope for 
one from you to-day and to hear that 
you are quite well. Hopey and I went 
to Ipswich on the stage on Wednesday 
evening and returned in the morning. 
Aunt Lummis is better than when you 
left her Aunt Sybil and Aunt Polly 
much the same. Tell Maria the silk I 
want is sewing-silk, that the Slippers are 
to be found either in the Closet or the 
second draw from the top of my Beau- 
row. . Say everything for me to our 
best of Mothers that gratitude and af- 
fection can inspire give my best love to 
our Dear Sister and be assured my 
Brother that no attachment can be 
stronger than that which binds me to 
you. is: Ws 

P.S. Since the above was written I 
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have received my Dear Sister’s letter and 
cannot express half the gratitude I feel 
for it. . . I should not think it worth 
while for me to have a white lutestring 
peticoat till 1come home but if for any 
reason Mama thinks it had better be 
bought now very well I shall be much 
obliged to her for it, 6 yards and a quar- 
ter and half quarter and a nail is the 
pattern Goodnight. THopey’s love to the 
family. 


Think of this! what modest dimen- 
sions for a“ peticoat!” How many could 
be made out of one modern one of this 
same ‘‘lutestring ’?? There are few let- 
ters now; one can fancy how the fevered 
and languid hand became more idle and 
listless, how the dull pain gnawed her 
side, and the beautiful hectic flush rose 
high upon her cheek and lit her eye with 
fatal fire. There is one more little note, 
in December, the last December whose 
dreadful drifts and glittering ice javelins 
should strike their mortal chill to her 
feeble, fluttering heart; for when that 
month came round again it found her a 
meek exile in a foreign island, dying with 
a divine patience, far away from home. 
‘‘ Weep ye not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him, but weep ye sore for him that 
goeth away, for he shall return no more 
nor see his native country.’? This last 
letter is to her father, who has taken 
Molly to Philadelphia, and is delighting 
himself with the sensation his beautiful 
and brilliant daughter makes in the high 
society of the capital. 


DartrorpD 17 December 1791. 

My Dear Faruer, — Accept my sin- 
cere thanks for your affectionate letter 
of the 4 inst you speak to me of my 
health, I would fain rejoice the heart of 
my Parent by telling him it is perfect, 
but I cannot consistent with truth, some- 
times I flatter myself that it is a little 
better than when you left us, my spirits 
continue good, and I suffer more from 
the idea that my friends feel anxious for 
me, and the reflection that I cannot ap- 
ply myself to those studies in which Tam 
desirous of improving than from any 
bodily complaint. 
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T rejoice to hear of Maria’s health and 
happy situation, to reflect upon that and 
the satisfaction she must afford you, is 
one of my sweetest pleasures, I doubt 
not She will return to us improved in her 
manners and with a correct knowledge 
of the world, for a little more use of it 
was all that was necessary, her own good 
understanding having provided against 
any gross errors. 

We hope for letters from you this even- 
ing, and to hear that you are well and 
happy, that you may ever be so my Dear 
Father is the ardent prayer of your duti- 
ful and affectionate daughter 

H. WY Ltys. 


This is the last. Slowly the disease 
that held her in a closer embrace than 
that of lover or friend tightened its re- 
lentless grasp; by and by danger hung 
out its scarlet signal —blood dripped 
from those white and patient lips; her 
family became at last alarmed, but it was 
November before they resolved to try the 
last expedient. In November, 1792, she 
sailed for Bermuda with her broken- 
hearted and devoted brother, and a fe- 
male companion, half friend, half nurse. 
Nancy Potter writes to Mrs. Wyllys 
directly on their arrival, and tells her 
that Helena has borne the voyage well, 
and seems, better. Of the next three 
months, or four, we know but little. 
Colonel Wyllys sends by sailing vessels 
a horse and chaise, money, apples; with 
the proverbial alacrity of people who try 
to make amends for their losses or mis- 
takes too late. Whether he takes refuge 
in astern sense of duty done, or whether 
he ever feels a pang of remorse as he 
sees the sad gravity of that young phy- 
sician’s face in church or street, and rec- 
olleets that he has put out his hand to 
meddle with two lives and made ship- 
wreck of one entirely, we shall never 
know. By and by there comes a letter 
from St. George; not from Helena— she 
is safe, and her dust is turning to blos- 
soms already under that tropic sod; not 
from David, for he has put his hand on 
his mouth and his mouth in the dust; 
but from the kind stranger who enter- 
tained this angel not unawares, and who 
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weeps her flight even as if he were one 
of her kindred. He says, after prelim- 
inary flourish, — 
* April 11% 1793. 

. “Your daughter died yesterday. 
. . . She possessed the faculties of her 
mind to her last moment, informed us 
that she felt little pain or regret, and 
expired very easily and I believe very 
happily. She has left us a great conso- 
lation derived from her dignity of con- 
duct throughout her sickness in patience, 
fortitude, and resignation.’’ 


There are now the proper letters of 
condolence, written in the proper style. 
David is exhorted to control his feelings 
and send an estimate of what money he 
wants. All the family are resigned and 
full of fortitude, ete. Aunt Tapscott is 
informed that ‘‘if our reason was strong 
enough to control our passions, it would 
do away our grief;’’ which is because 
Aunt Tapscott has written rather a gush- 
ing letter of condolence. The world goes 
on in our old house; the fruit trees bloom 
and ripen their gracious burdens; the 
flower-beds flaunt as bravely as ever, 
though Helena is dead. 

Now comes Molly’s turn to have a lover; 
not the first, by any means, but the first 
favored one, and no more acceptable to 
the powers that be than ouryoung doc- 
tor, who still, perhaps, remembers Hel- 
ena, and does not yet solace himself 
with another. But Molly is a different 
flower from the lily by whose side she 
grew and bloomed. This is ‘‘ a rose- 
bud set with little willful thorns,’’ and 
the man who tries to gather it is a hand- 
some, plucky, brilliant young fellow, 
poor enough, but with a big brain and 
heart worth more than money. Molly 
will have him, 

“Though father and mother and a’ should go 
mad ; ”” 
and she does have him, and the subject- 
ed and overcrowed parent builds them 
a fine house on a knoll overlooking the 
great river and the green meadows, 
where they take up their abode with 
their first-born, and lead their lives to 
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the end. David prosperously marries to 
please everybody; for if she had not a 
dollar in all the world, Hope Endicott is 
known by everybody who ever saw her 
to be one of the perfect ones of earth. 
Her sweet, changeful, spiritual face, with 
its silken, gold-brown hair and clear gray 
eyes, is fit expression of the lovely soul 
within: and when that face was lined 
with the thousand seams of unselfish 
care and the lone sorrow of a childless 
life, when the auburn curls were thin 
and snow-stricken, when the eyes were 
sunken and dim, that radiant soul glori- 
fied the faded dust it inhabited, and made 
her more lovely than before. 

They too left the old house for a bet- 
ter; but under that odd roof, with its lit- 
tle squat gable-end toward the street, 
the old folks lived and died one after 
another, and when they were gone ten- 
ants took their places: ‘* Le roi est 
mort; vive le roi!’? But now the palace 
is dead too. Before David died that 
house was moved away, and its place 
taken by a great granite pile devoted to 
arts and literature —such as they are. 
I remember seeing the white frame, 
mounted on serews and pegs and what 
not, move groaningly down the street; 
and since I have been older I have won- 
dered if it was pure philanthropy that 
made David Wyllys give that place for 
a public purpose. I wonder if he did 
not long to have that garden obliterated, 
where the very pear-trees outlived the 
generation that set them, and the old 
flowers laughed and bloomed when the 
old faces were gone forever. 

I donot know where that old shell 
abides now; nor doI care. It is prob- 
ably the nest of Irish hordes in some un- 
pleasant quarter of the town. An old 
house is a mummy, altogether unpleas- 
ant; when its soul is fled, let the body 
die and go to dust. Ihave no respect 
for the Catacombs; they are a human 
rag-bag. Let me and mine die the death 
of leaves and flowers, that sink into the 
grass and sleep unto a yearly resurrec- 
tion in kind. For ‘‘the thing which 
hath been shall be.’’ 

Rose Terry Cooke. 
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Diana. 


DIANA. 


Sue had a bow of yellow horn, 
Like the old moon at early morn. 


She had three arrows, strong and good, 
Steel set in feathered cornel wood. 


Like purest pearl her left breast shone 
Above her kirtle’s emerald zone; 


Her right was bound in silk well-knit, 
Lest her bowstring should sever it. 


Ripe lips she had, and clear gray eyes, 
And hair, pure gold, blown hoiden-wise 


Across her face like shining mist 
That with dawn’s flush is faintly kissed. 


Her limbs, how matched and round and fine! 
How free, like song! How strong, like wine! 


And, timed to music wild and sweet, 
How swift her silver-sandaled feet! 


Single of heart and strong of hand, 
Wind-like she wandered through the land. 


No man —or king, or lord, or churl — 
Dared whisper love to that fair girl. 


And woe to him who came upon 
Her nude, at bath, like Actzon! 


So dire his fate, that one who heard 
The flutter of a bathing bird — 


What time he crossed a breezy wood — 
Felt sudden quickening of his blood, 


Cast one shy look, then ran away 
Far through the green, thick groves of May, 


Afeared lest, down the wind of spring, 
He ’d hear an arrow whispering! 
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RODERICK HUDSON. 


IV. 
EXPERIENCE. 


Row.anp passed the summer in En- 
gland, staying with several old friends 
and two or three new ones. On his 
arrival, he felt it on his conscience to 
write to Mrs. Hudson and inform her 
that her son had relieved him of his 
tutelage. He felt that she considered 
him an incorruptible Mentor, following 
Roderick like a shadow, and he wished 
to let her know the truth. But he made 
the truth very comfortable, and gave a 
succinct statement of the young man’s 
brilliant beginnings. He owed it to 
himself, he said, to remind her that he 
had not judged lightly, and that Rod- 
erick’s present achievements were more 
profitable than his inglorious drudgery 
at Messrs. Striker and Spooner’s. He 
was now taking a well-earned holiday 
and proposing to see a little of the 
world. He would work none the worse 
for this; every artist needed to knock 
about and look at things for himself. 
They had parted company for a couple 
of months, for Roderick was now a great 
man and beyond the need of going about 
with a keeper. But they were to meet 
again in Rome in the autumn, and then 
he should be able to send her more good 
news. Meanwhile, he was very happy 
in what Roderick had already done — 
especially happy in the happiness it 
must have brought to her. He ventured 
to ask to be kindly commended to Miss 
Garland. 

His letter was promptly answered — 
to his surprise, in Miss Garland’s own 
hand. The same mail brought also an 
epistle from Cecilia. The latter was 
voluminous, and we must content our- 
selves with giving an extract. 

‘¢ Your letter was filled with an echo 
of that brilliant Roman world, which 
made me almost ill with envy. Fora 
week after I got it I thought Northamp- 


ton really unpardonably tame. But I 
am drifting back again to my old deeps 
of resignation, and I rush to the win- 
dow, when any one passes, with all my 
old gratitude for small favors. So Rod- 
erick Hudson is already a great man, 
and you turn out to be a great prophet? 
My compliments to both of you; I never 
heard of anything working so smoothly. 
And he takes it all very quietly, and 
does n’t lose his balance nor let it turn 
his head? You judged him, then, in a 
day better than I had done in six months, 
for I really did n’t expect that he would 
settle down into such a jog-trot of pros- 
perity. I believed he would do fine 
things, but I was sure he would inter- 
sperse them with a good many follies, 
and that his beautiful statues would 
spring up out of the midst of a straggling 
plantation of wild oats. But from what 
you tell me, Mr. Striker may now go 
hang himself. . . . There’s one thing, 
however, to say as a friend, in the way 
of warning. That candid soul can keep 
a secret, and he may have private de- 
signs on your equanimity which you 
don’t begin to suspect. What do you 
think of his being engaged to Miss Gar- 
land? ‘The two ladies had given no 
hint of it all winter, but a fortnight ago, 
when those big photographs of his stat- 
ues arrived, they first pinned them up 
on the wall, and then trotted out into 
the town, made a dozen calls, and an- 
nounced the news. Mrs. Hudson did, 
at least; Miss Garland, I suppose, sat 
at home writing letters. To me, I con- 
fess, the thing was a perfect surprise. 
Thad not a suspicion that all the while 
he was coming so regularly to make him- 
self agreeable on my veranda, he was 
quietly preferring his cousin to any one 
else. Not, indeed, that he was ever at 
particular pains to make himself agree- 
able! I suppose he has picked up a few 
graces in Rome. But he must not ac- 
quire too many: if he’s too polite when 
he comes back, Miss Garland will count 
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him as one of the lost. She will be a 
very good wife for a man of genius, and 
such a one as they are often shrewd 
enough to take. Shell darn his stock- 
ings and keep his accounts, and sit at 
home and trim the lamp and keep up 
the fire while he studies the Beautiful in 
pretty neighbors at dinner-parties. The 
two ladies are evidently very happy, and, 
to do them justice, very humbly grateful 
to you. Mrs. Hudson never speaks of 
you without tears in her eyes, and I’m 
sure she considers you a specially pat- 
ented agent of Providence. Verily, it’s 
a good thing for a woman to be in love: 
Miss Garland has grown almost pretty. 
T met her the other night at a tea-party; 
she had a white rose in her hair, and 
sang a sentimental ballad in a fine con- 
tralto voice.” 

Miss Garland’s letter was so much 
shorter that we may give it entire. 


My pEar Sir, — Mrs. Hudson, as I 
suppose you know, has been for some 
time unable to use her eyes. She re- 
quests me, therefore, to answer your 
favor of the 22d of June. She thanks 
you extremely for writing, and wishes 
me to say that she considers herself in 
every way under great obligations to 
you. Your account of her son’s prog- 
ress and the high estimation in which 
he is held has made her very happy, 
and she earnestly prays that all may 
continue well with him. He sent us, a 
short time ago, several large photographs 
of his two statues, taken from different 
points of view. We know little about 
such things, but they seem to us wonder- 
fully beautiful. We sent them to Bos- 
ton to be handsomely framed, and the 
man, on returning them, wrote us that 
he had exhibited them for a week in his 
store, and that they had attracted great 
attention. The frames are magnificent 
and the pictures now hang in a row on 
the parlor wall. Our only quarrel with 
them is that they make the old paper- 
ing and the engravings look dreadfully 
shabby. Mr. Striker stood and looked 
at them the other day full five minutes, 
and said, at last, that if Roderick’s 
head was running on such things it was 
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no wonder he couldn’t learn to draw 
up a deed. We lead here so quiet and 
monotonous a life that I am afraid I 
can tell you nothing that will interest 
you. Mrs. Hudson requests me to say 
that the little more or less that may 
happen to us is of small account, as we 
live in our thoughts and our thoughts 
are fixed on her dear son. She thanks 
Heaven he has so good a friend. Mrs. 
Hudson says that this is too short a 
letter, but I can say nothing more. 
Yours most respectfully, 
Mary GARLAND. 


It is a question whether the reader 
will know why, but this letter gave Row- 
land extraordinary pleasure. He liked 
its very brevity and meagreness, and 
there seemed to him an exquisite mod- 
esty in its saying nothing from the young 
girl herself. He delighted in the formal 
address and conclusion; they pleased 
him as he had been pleased by an an- 
gular gesture in some expressive girlish 
figure in an early painting. The letter 
renewed that impression of strong feel- 
ing combined with an almost rigid sim- 
plicity, which Roderick’s betrothed had 
personally given him. And its homely 
stiffness seemed a vivid reflection of a 
life concentrated, as the young girl had 
borrowed warrant from her companion 
to say, in a single devoted idea. The 
monotonous days of the two women 
seemed to Rowland’s fancy to follow 
each other like the tick-tick of a great 
time-piece, marking off the hours which 
separated them from the supreme fe- 
licity of clasping the far-away son and 
lover to lips sealed with the excess of 
joy. He hoped that Roderick, now that 
he had shaken off the oppression of his 
own importunate faith, was not losing a 
tolerant temper for the silent prayers of 
the two women at Northampton. 

He was left to vain conjectures, how- 
ever, as to Roderick’s actual moods and 
occupations. He knew he was no letter- 
writer, and that, in the young sculptor’s 
own phrase, he had at any time rather 
model a colossus than write a note. 
But when a month had passed without 
news of him, he began to be half anx- 
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ious and half angry, and wrote him 
three lines, in the care of a Continental 
banker, begging him at least to give 
some sign of whether he was alive or 
dead. A week afterwards came an an- 
swer — brief, and dated Baden-Baden. 
‘‘T know I have been a great brute,” 
Roderick wrote, ‘not to have sent you 
a word before; but really I don’t know 
what has got into me. I have lately 
learned terribly well how to be idle. 
I’m afraid to think how long it is since 
I wrote to my mother or to Mary. 
Heaven help them — poor, patient, trust- 
ful creatures! I don’t know how to tell 
youwhat I’m doing. It seems all amus- 
ing enough while I do it, but it would 
make a poor show in a narrative intend- 
ed for your formidable eyes. I found 
Baxter in Switzerland, or rather he 
found me, and he grabbed me by the 
arm and brought me here. I was walk- 
ing twenty miles a day in the Alps, 
drinking milk in lonely chalets, sleep- 
ing like a Trojan, and thinking it was 
all very good fun; but Baxter told me 
it would never do, that the Alps were 
‘d d rot,’ that Baden-Baden was 
the place, and that if I knew what was 
good for me I would come along with 
him. It is a wonderful place, certain- 
ly, though, thank the Lord, Baxter de- 
parted last week, blaspheming horribly 
at trente et quarante. But you know all 
about it and what one does — what one 
is liable to do. I have succumbed, in a 
measure, to the liabilities, and I wish I 
had some one here to give me a thun- 
dering good blowing up. Not you, dear 
friend; you would draw it too mild; you 
have too much of the milk of human 
kindness. I have fits of horrible home- 
sickness for my studio, and I shall be 
devoutly grateful when the summer is 
over and I can go back and swing a 
chisel, I feel as if nothing but the 
chisel would satisfy me; as if I could 
tush in a rage at a block of unshaped 
marble. There are a lot of the Roman 
people here, English and American; I 
live in the midst of them and talk non- 
sense from morning till night. There 
is also some one else; and to her I don’t 
talk sense, nor, thank Heaven, mean 
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what Isay. I confess, I need a month’s 
work to recover my self-respect.’? 
These lines brought Rowland no small 
perturbation; the more, that what they 
seemed to point to surprised him. Dur- 
ing the nine months of their companion- 
ship Roderick had shown so little taste 
for dissipation that Rowland had come 
to think of it as a canceled danger, and it 
greatly perplexed him to learn that his 
friend had apparently proved so pliant 
to opportunity. But Roderick’s allu- 
sions were ambiguous, and it was pos- 
sible they might simply mean that he 
was out of patience with a frivolous way 
of life and fretting wholesomely over his 
absent work. It was a very good thing, 
certainly, that idleness should prove, on 
experiment, to sit heavily on his con- 
science. Nevertheless, the letter need- 
ed, to Rowland’s mind, a key: the key 
arrived a week later. ‘*In common 
charity,’? Roderick wrote, ‘¢ lend mea 
hundred pounds! I have gambled away 
my last france and I have made a mount- 
ain of debts. Send me the money first; 
Jecture me afterwards.’? Rowland sent 
the money by return of mail; then he 
proceeded, not to lecture, but to think. 
He hung his head; he was acutely dis- 
appointed. He had no right to be, he 
assured himself; but so it was. Rod- 
erick was young, impulsive, unpracticed 
in stoicism; it was a hundred to one 
that he was to pay the usual vulgar 
tribute to folly. But his friend had re- 
garded it as securely gained to his own 
belief in virtue that he was not as other 
foolish youths are, and that he would 
have been capable of looking at folly in 
the face and passing on his way. Row- 
land for a while felt a dumb sense of 
wrath. What right had a man who was 
engaged to that fine girl in Northampton 
to behave as if his consciousness were 
a common blank, to be overlaid with 
coarse sensations? Yes, distinctly, he 
was disappointed. He had accompa- 
nied his missive with an urgent recom- 
mendation to leave Baden-Baden im- 
mediately, and an offer to meet Roder- 
ick at any point he would name. The 
answer came promptly; it ran as fol- 
lows: ‘* Send me another fifty pounds! 
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I have been back to the tables. I will 
leave as soon as the money comes, and 
meet you at Geneva. There I’ll tell 
you everything.’’ 

There is an ancient terrace at Geneva, 
planted with trees and studded with 
benches, overlooked by gravely aristo- 
cratic old dwellings and overlooking the 
distant Alps. A great many generations 
have made it a lounging-place, a great 
many friends and lovers strolled there, a 
great many confidential talks and mo- 
mentous interviews gone forward. Here, 
one morning, sitting on one of the bat- 
tered green benches, Roderick, as he 
had promised, told his friend everything. 
He had arrived laté the night before; he 
looked tired, and yet flushed and excited. 
He made no professions of penitence, 
but he practiced an unmitigated frank- 
ness, and his self-reprobation might be 
taken for granted. He implied in every 
phrase that he had done with it all, and 
that he was counting the hours till he 
could get back to work. We shall not 
rehearse his confession in detail; its main 
outline will be sufficient. He had fallen 
in with some very idle people, and had 
discovered that a little example and a 
little practice were capable of produe- 
ing on his own part a considerable relish 
for their diversions. What could he do? 
He never read, and he had no studio; in 
one way or another he had to pass the 
time. He passed it in dangling about 
several very pretty women in wonderful 
Paris toilets, and reflected that it was 
always something gained for a sculptor 
to sit under a tree, looking at his leisure 
into a charming face, and saying things 
that made it smile and play its muscles 
and part its lips and show its teeth. At- 
tached to these ladies were certain gen- 
tlemen who walked about in clouds of 
perfume, rose at midday, and supped 
at midnight. Roderick had found him- 
self in the mood for thinking them very 
amusing fellows. He was surprised at 
his own taste, but he let it take its 
course. It led him to the discovery that 
to live with ladies who expect you to 
present them with expensive bouquets, 
to ride with them in the Black Forest on 
well-looking horses, to come into their 
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opera-boxes on nights when Patti sang 
and prices were consequent, to propose 
little, light suppers at the Conversation 
House after the opera or drives by moon- 
light to the Castle, to be always arrayed 
and anointed, trinketed and gloved, — 
that to move in such socicty, we say, 
though it might be a privilege, was a 
privilege with a penalty attached. But 
the tables made such things easy; half 
the Baden world lived by the tables. 
Roderick tried them and found that at 
first they smoothed his path delightful- 
ly. This simplification of matters, how- 
ever, was only momentary, for he soon 
perceived that to seem to have money, 
and to have it in fact, exposed a good- 
looking young man to peculiar liabilities. 
At this point of his friend’s narrative, 
Rowland was reminded of Madame de 
Cruchecassée in The Newcomes, and 
though he had listened in tranquil si- 
lence to the rest of it, he found it hard 
not to say that all this had been, under 
the circumstances, a very bad business. 
Roderick admitted it with bitterness, 
and then told how much — measured 
simply financially —it had cost him. 
His luck had changed; the tables had 
ceased to back him, and he had found 
himself up to his knees in debt. Every 
penny had gone of the solid sum which 
had seemed a large equivalent of those 
shining statues in Rome. He had been 
an ass, but it was not irreparable; he 
could make another statue in a couple of 
months. 

Rowland frowned. ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake,’’ he said, ‘don’t hazard such 
stakes on your facility. If you ’ve got 
facility, revere it, respect it, adore it, 
treasure it,—don’t speculate on it.’’ 
And he wondered what his companion, 
up to his knees in debt, would have done 
if there had been no good-natured Row- 
land Mallet to lend ahelping hand. But 
he did not formulate his curiosity audi- 
bly, and the contingency seemed not to 
have presented itself to Roderick’s im- 
agination. The young sculptor reverted 
to his late adventures again in the even- 
ing, and this time talked of them more 
objectively, as the phrase is; more as if 
they had been the adventures of another 
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person. He related half a dozen droll 
things that had happened to him, and, 
as if his responsibility had been dis- 
engaged by all this free discussion, he 
laughed extravagantly at the memory of 
them. Rowland sat perfectly grave, on 
principle. Then Roderick began to talk 
of half a dozen statues that he had in his 
head, and set forth his design with his 
usual vividness. Suddenly, as it was 
relevant, he declared that his Baden 
doings had not been altogether fruitless, 
for that the lady who had reminded 
Rowland of Madame de Cruchecassée 
was tremendously statuesque. Rowland 
at last said that it all might pass if he 
felt that he was really the wiser for it. 
“* By the wiser,’? he added, ‘*I mean 
the stronger in purpose, in will.”’ 

‘© Oh, don’t talk about will! ’’ Rod- 
erick answered, throwing back his head 
and looking at the stars. This conver- 
sation also took place in the open air, 
on the little island in the shooting Rhone 
where Jean-Jacques has a monument. 
« The will, 1 believe, is the mystery of 
mysteries. Who can answer for his 
will? who can say beforehand that it’s 
strong? ‘There are all kinds of indefin- 
able currents moving to and fro between 
one’s will and one’s inclinations. Peo- 
ple talk as if the two things were essen- 
tially distinct; on different sides of one’s 
organism, like the heart and the liver. 
Mine, I know, are much nearer together. 
Tt all depends upon circumstances. I 
believe there is a certain group of cir- 
cumstances possible for every man, in 
which his will is destined to snap like a 
dry twig.”’ 

‘My dear boy,’’ said Rowland, 
** don’t talk about the will being ‘ des- 
tined.? The will is destiny itself. 
That ’s the way to look at it.’’ 

‘Look at it, my dear Rowland,’’ 
Roderick answered, ‘* as you find most 
comfortable. One conviction I have 
gathered from my summer’s experi- 
ence,’’ he went on—‘‘ it’s as well to look 
it frankly in the face — is that I possess 
an almost unlimited susceptibility to the 
influence of a beautiful woman.’’ 

Rowland stared, then strolled away, 
softly whistling to himself. He was un- 
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willing to admit even to himself that 
this speech had really the sinister mean- 
ing it seemed to have. In a few days 
the two young men made their way back 
to Italy, and lingered a while in Florence 
before going on to Rome. In Florence 
Roderick seemed to have won back his 
old innocence and his preference for 
the pleasures of study over any others. 
Rowland began to think of the Baden 
episode as a bad dream, or at the worst 
as a mere sporadic piece of disorder, 
without roots in his companion’s charac- 
ter. ‘They passed a fortnight looking at 
pictures and exploring for out the way 
bits of fresco and carving, and Roder- 
ick recovered all his earlier fervor of ap- 
preciation and comment. In Rome he 
went cagerly to work again, and finished 
in a month two or three small things he 
had left standing on his departure. Ie 
talked the most joyous nonsense about 
finding himself back in his old quarters. 
On the first Sunday afternoon following 
their return, on their going together to 
Saint Peter’s, he delivered himself of a 
lyrical greeting to the great church and to 
the city in general, in a tone of voice so ir- 
repressibly elevated that it rang through 
the nave in rather a scandalous fashion, 
and almost arrested a procession of can- 
ons who were marching across to the 
choir. He began to model a new statue 
—a female figure, of which he had said 
nothing to Rowland. It represented a 
woman seated, leaning lazily back in her 
ehair, with her head drooping as if she 
were listening, a vague smile on her lips, 
and a pair of remarkably beautiful arms 
folded in her lap. With rather less soft- 
ness of contour, it would have resem- 
bled the noble statue of Agrippina in 
the Capitol. Rowland looked at it and 
was not sure he liked it. ‘* Who is it? 
what does it mean? ’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Anything you please!’’ said Rod- 
erick, with a certain petulance. ‘I call 
it A Reminiscence.’’ 

Rowland then remembered that one of 
the Baden ladies had been ‘* statuesque,’’ 


_and asked no more questions. This, after 


all, was a way of profiting by experi- 
ence. A few days later he took his first 
ride of the season on the Campagna, and 
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as, on his homeward way, he was pass- 
ing across the long shadow of a ruined 
tower, he perceived a small figure at a 
short distance, bent over a sketch-book. 
As he drew near, he recognized his friend 
Singleton. The honest little painter’s 
face was scorched to flame-color by the 
light of southern suns, and borrowed an 
even deeper crimson from his gleeful 
greeting of his most appreciative patron. 
He was making a careful and charming 
little sketch. On Rowland’s asking him 
how he had spent his summer, he gave 
an account of his wanderings which made 
poor Mallet sigh with a sense of more 
contrasts than one. He had not been out 
of Italy, but he had been delving deep 
into the picturesque heart of the lovely 
land, and gathering a wonderful store of 
subjects. He had rambled about among 
the unvisited villages of the Apennines, 
pencil in hand and knapsack on back, 
sleeping on straw and eating black bread 
and beans, but seeing the most fascinat- 
ing little nooks and corners, and laying 
up a treasure of pictorial observations. 
He took a devout satisfaction in his hard- 
earned wisdom and his happy frugality. 
Rowland went the next day, by appoint- 
ment, to look at his sketches, and spent 
a whole morning turning them over. 
Singleton talked more than he had ever 
done before, explained them all, and told 
some quaintly humorous anecdote about 
the production of each, 

«“< Dear me, how I ’ve chattered! ’’ he 
saidat last. ‘* I’m afraid you had rather 
have looked at the things in peace and 
quiet. I didn’t know I could talk so 
much. But somehow, I feel very happy; 
I feel as if I had improved.”’ 

‘¢' That you haye,’’ said Rowland. “I 
doubt whether an artist ever passed a 
more profitable three months. You must 
feel much more sure of yourself.’’ 

Singleton looked for a long time with 
great intentness at a knot in the floor. 
‘“* Yes,’’ he said at last, in a fluttered 
tone, ‘‘ I feel much more sure of myself. 
I’ve got more facility!’? And he low- 
ered his voice as if he were communicat- 
ing a secret which it took some courage 
to impart. ‘+ T hardly like to say it, for 
fear I should after all be mistaken. But 
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since it strikes you, perhaps it’s true. 
It’s a great happiness; I would n’t ex- 
change it for a great deal of money.” 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose it’s a great happi- 
ness,’’? said Rowland. ‘I shall really 
think of you as living here in a state of 
scandalous bliss. I don’t believe it’s 
good for an artist to be in such brutally 
high spirits.” 

Singleton stared for a moment, as if 
he thought Rowland was in earnest; then 
suddenly fathoming the kindly jest, he 
walked about the room, scratching his 
head and laughing intensely to himself. 
‘© And Mr. Hudson? ’’ he said, as Row- 
land was going; ‘‘I hope he is well and 
happy.’’ 

‘*He’s very well,’’? said Rowland. 
“« He ’s back at work again.’’ 

«¢ Ah, there ’s aman,” cried Singleton, 
‘‘ who has taken his start once for all, 
and does n’t need to stop and ask him- 
self in fear and trembling every month 
or two whether he’s advancing or not. 
When he stops, it’s to rest!) And where 
did he spend his summer? ”’ 

‘““The greater part of it at Baden- 
Baden.” 

‘¢ Ah, that’s in the Black Forest,’’ 
cried Singleton, with extreme simplicity. 
‘«'They say you can make capital studies 
of trees there.’’ 

‘© No doubt,’’ said Rowland, with a 
smile, laying an almost paternal hand on 
the little painter’s yellow head. ‘* Un- 
fortunately trees are not Roderick’s line. 
Nevertheless, he tells me that at Baden 
he made some studies. Come when you 
can, by the way,’”’ he added after a mo- 
ment, ‘* to his studio, and tell me what 
you think of something he has lately be- 
gun.’’? Singleton declared that he would 
come delightedly, and Rowland left him 
to his work. 

He met a number of his last winter’s 
friends again, and ealled upon Madame 
Grandoni, upon Miss Blanchard, and 
upon Gloriani, shortly after their return. 
The ladies gave an excellent account 
of themselves. Madame Grandoni had 
been taking sea- baths at Rimini, and 
Miss Blanchard painting wild flowers in 
the Tyrol. Her complexion was some- 
what tanned, which was very becoming, 
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and her flowers were uncommonly pretty. 


Gloriani had been in Paris and had come’ 


away in high good-humor, finding no 
one there, in the artist - world, cleverer 
than himself. He came in a few days 
to Roderick’s studio, one afternoon when 
Rowland was present. He examined 
the new statue with great deference, said 
it was very promising, and abstained, 
considerately, from irritating prophecies. 
But Rowland fancied he observed cer- 
tain signs of inward jubilation on the 
clever sculptor’s part, and walked away 
with him to learn his private opinion. 

‘* Certainly; I liked it as well as I 
said,’’ Gloriani declared, in answer to 
Rowland’s anxious query; ‘‘ or rather I 
liked it a great deal better. I did n’t 
say how much, for fear of making your 
friend angry. But one can leave him 
alone now, for he’s coming round. I 
told you he couldn’t keep up the tran- 
scendental style, and he has already 
broken down. Don’t you see it yourself, 
man?’? 

‘‘J don’t particularly like this new 
statue,’’ said Rowland. 

‘© That’s because you’re a purist. 
It ’s deuced clever, it’s deuced knowing, 
it’s deuced pretty, but it is n’t the top- 
ping high art of three months ago. He 
has taken his turn sooner than I sup- 
posed. What has happened to him? 
Has he been disappointed in love? But 
that ’s none of my business. I congratu- 
late him on having become a practical 
man.’’ 

Roderick, however, was less to be 
congratulated than Gloriani had taken it 
into his head to believe. He was dis- 
contented with his work, he applied him- 
self to it by fits and starts, he declared 
that he did n’t know what was coming 
over him; he was turning into a man of 
moods. ‘Is this of necessity what a 
fellow must come to,’? —he asked of 
Rowland, with a sort of peremptory flash 
in his eye, which seemed to imply that 
his companion had undertaken to insure 
him against perplexities and was not ful- 
filling his contract, — “ this damnable un- 
certainty when he goes to bed at night 
as to whether he is going to wake up in 
a working humor, or in a swearing hu- 
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mor? Have we only a season, over be- 
fore we know it, in which we can call 
our faculties our own? Six months ago 
I could stand up to my work like a man, 
day after day, and never dream of ask- 
ing myself whether I felt like it. But 
now, some mornings, it’s the very devil 
to get going. My statue looks so bad 
when I come into the studio that I have 
twenty minds to smash it on the spot, 
and I lose three or four hours in sitting 
there, moping and getting used to it.’’ 

Rowland said that he supposed that 
this sort of thing was the lot of every art- 
ist and that the only remedy was plenty 
of courage and faith. And he reminded 
him of Gloriani’s having forewarned him 
against these sterile moods, the year be- 
fore. 

‘* Gloriani’s an ass! ’’ said Roderick, 
almost fiercely. He hired a horse and 
began to ride with Rowland on the Cam- 
pagna. This delicious amusement re- 
stored him in a measure to cheerfulness, 
but seemed to Rowland on the whole 
not to stimulate his industry. Their 
rides were always very long, and Rod- 
erick insisted on making them longer by 
dismounting in picturesque spots and 
stretching himself in the sun among a 
heap of overtangled stones. He let the 
scorching Roman -luminary beat down 
upon him with an equanimity which Row- 
land found it hard to emulate. But in 
this situation Roderick talked so much 
amusing nonsense that, for the sake of his 
company, Rowland consented to be un- 
comfortable, and often forgot that, though 
in these diversions the days passed quick- 
ly, they brought forth neither high art 
nor low. And yet it was perhaps by 
their help, after all, that Roderick se- 
cured several mornings of ardent work 
on his new figure, and brought it to 
rapid completion. One afternoon, when 
it was finished, Rowland went to look 
at it, and Roderick asked him for his 
opinion. 

‘* What do you think yourself??? Row- 
land demanded, not from pusillanimity, 
but from real uncertainty. 

‘*T think it’s curiously bad,’’ Roder- 
ick answered. ‘‘It was bad from the 
first; it has fundamental vices. I have 
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shuffled them in a measure out of sight, 
but I have n’t corrected them. I can’t 
—I can’t —I can’t!’’ he cried passion- 
ately. ‘* They stare me in the face — 
they ’re all I see!’’ 

Rowland offered several criticisms of 
detail, and suggested certain practicable 
changes. But Roderick differed with 
him on each of these points; the thing 
had faults enough, but they were not 
those faults. Rowland, unruffled, con- 
cluded by saying that whatever its faults 
might be, he had an idea people in gen- 
eral would like it. 

‘« [wish to Heaven some person in par- 
ticular would buy it, and take it off my 
hands and out of my sight!’’ Roderick 
cried. ‘* What am I to do now ?”’ he 
went on. ‘‘I have n’t an idea. I think 
of subjects, but they remain mere lifeless 
names. They are mere words — they 
are not images. What am I to do?”’ 

Rowland was a trifle annoyed. ‘‘ Be 
a man,’’ he was on the point of saying, 
*©and don’t, for Heaven’s sake, talk in 
that confoundedly querulous voice.’? But 
before he had uttered the words, there 
rang through the studio a loud, peremp- 
tory ring at the outer door. 

Roderick broke into a laugh. ‘* Talk 
of the devil,’’? he said, ‘*and you see 
his horns! If that’s not a customer, it 
ought to be.’’ 

The door of the studio was promptly 
flung open, and a lady advanced to the 
threshold, — an imposing, voluminous 
person, who quite filled up the doorway. 
Rowland immediately felt that he had 
seen her before, but he recognized her 
only when she moved forward and dis- 
closed an attendant in the person of a 
little bright-eyed, elderly gentleman, in 
a bristling white mustache. Then he 
remembered that, just a year before, he 
and his companion had seen in the Lu- 
dovisi gardens a wonderfully beautiful 
girl, strolling in the train of this con- 
spicuous couple. - He looked for her now, 
and in a moment she appeared, follow- 
ing her companions with the same non- 
chalant step as before, and leading her 
great snow-white poodle, decorated with 
motley ribbons, The elder lady offered 
the two young men a sufficiently gracious 
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salute; the little old gentleman bowed 
and smiled with extreme alertness. The 
young girl, without casting a glance either 
at Roderick or at Rowland, looked about 
for a chair, and, on perceiving one, sank 
into it listlessly, pulled her poodle to- 
wards her, and began to rearrange his 
top-knot. Rowland saw that, even with 
her eyes dropped, her beauty was still 
dazzling. 

‘¢T trust we are at liberty to enter,’’ 
said the elder lady, with majesty. ‘* We 
were told that Mr. Hudson had no fixed 
day, and that we might come at any 
time. Let us not disturb you.’’ 

Roderick, as one of the lesser lights 
of the Roman art-world, had not hither- 
to been subject to incursions from in- 
quisitive tourists, and, having no regu- 
lar reception day, was not versed in the 
usual formulas of welcome. He said 
nothing, and Rowland, looking at him, 
saw that he was looking amazedly at the 
young girl, and was apparently uncon- 
scious of everything else. ‘* By Jove!”’ 
he cried precipitately, ‘it’s that god- 
dess of the Villa Ludovisi!’? Rowland, 
in some confusion, did the honors as 
he could, but the little old gentleman 
begged him with the most obsequious of 
smiles to give himself no trouble. ‘I 
have been in many a studio!’’ he said, 
with his finger on his lips and a strong 
Italian accent. 

‘We are going about everywhere,”’ 
said hiscompanion. ‘‘ I’m passionately 
fond of art!”’ 

Rowland smiled sympathetically, and 
let them turn to Roderick’s statue. He 
glanced again at the young sculptor, to 
invite him to bestir himself, but Roder- 
ick was still gazing wide-eyed at the 
beautiful young mistress of the poodle, 
who by this time had looked up and was 
gazing straight at him. There was noth- 
ing bold in her look; it expressed a kind 
of languid, imperturbable indifference. 
Her beauty was extraordinary; it grew 
and grew as the young man observed 
her. In such a face the maidenly cus- 
tom of averted eyes and ready blushes 
would have seemed an anomaly; nature 
had produced it for man’s delight, and 
meant that it should surrender itself free- 
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ly and coldly to admiration. Jt was not 
immediately apparent, however, that the 
young lady found an answering entertain- 
ment in the physiognomy of her host; 
she turned her head after a moment and 
looked idly round the room, and at last 
let her eyes rest on the statue of the 
woman seated. It being left to Row- 
land to stimulate conversation, he began 
by complimenting her on the beauty of 
her dog. 

‘“*Yes, he’s very handsome,’’ she 
murmured. ‘'He’saFlorentine. ‘The 
dogs in Florence are handsomer than 
the people.’? And on Rowland’s ca- 
ressing him: ‘‘ His name is Stenterello,”’ 
she added. ‘ Stenterello, give your 
hand to the gentleman.’’ This order 
was given in Italian. ‘* Say come sta?”’ 

Stenterello thrust out his paw and 
gave two short, shrill barks; upon which 
the elder lady turned round and raised 
her forefinger. 

‘© My dear, my dear, remember where 
you are! Excuse my foolish child,” 
she added, turning to Roderick with an 
agreeable smile. ‘*She can think of 
nothing but her poodle.’’ 

“T’m teaching him to talk for me,” 
the young girl went on, without heed- 
ing her mother; ‘‘to say little things 
in society. It will save me a great deal 
of trouble. Stenterello, love, give a 
pretty smile and say tanti complimenti !”? 
The poodle wagged his white pate — it 
looked like one of those little pads in 
swan’s-down, for applying powder to 
the face — and repeated the barking 
process. 

‘« He ’s a wonderful beast,’’ said Row- 
land. 

‘«He’s not a beast,’’ said the young 
girl. ‘* A beast is something black and 
dirty — something you can’t touch.”’ 

‘“‘He’s a very valuable dog,’’ the 
elder lady explained. ‘‘ He was pre- 
sented to my daughter by a Florentine 
nobleman.”’ 

“Tt ’s not for that I care about him. 
It’s for himself. He’s better than the 
prince.’’ 

‘¢ My dear, my dear!” repeated the 
mother in deprecating accents, but with 
a significant glance at Rowland, which 
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seemed to bespeak his attention to the 
glory of possessing a daughter who could 
dealin that fashion with the aristocracy. 

Rowland remembered that when their 
unknown visitors had passed before them, 
a year previous, in the Villa Ludovisi, 
Roderick and he had exchanged con- 
jectures as to their nationality and social 
quality. Roderick had declared that 
they were Old World people; but Row- 
land now needed no telling to feel that 
he might claim the elder lady as a fel- 
low-countrywoman. She was a person 
of what is called a great deal of pres- 
ence, with the faded traces, artfully re- 
vived here and there, of once brilliant 
beauty. Her daughter had come law- 
fully by her loveliness, but Rowland 
mentally made the distinction that the 
mother was silly and that the daughter 
was not. The mother had a very silly 
mouth —a mouth, Rowland suspected, 
capable of expressing an inordinate de- 
gree of unreason. The young girl, in 
spite of her childish satisfaction in her 
poodle, was not a person of feeble un- 
derstanding. Rowland received an im- 
pression that, for reasons of her own, 
she was playing a part. What was the 
part and what were her reasons? She 
was interesting; Rowland wondered 
what were her domestic secrets. If her 
mother was a daughter of the great re- 
public, it was to be supposed that the 
young girl was a flower of the American 
soil; but her beauty had a robustness 
and tone uncommon in the somewhat 
facile loveliness of our western maiden- 
hood. She spoke with a vague foreign 
accent, as if she had spent her life in 
strange countries. The little Italian 
apparently divined Rowland’s mute im- 
aginings, for he presently stepped for- 
ward, with a bow like a master of cere- 
monies. ‘I have not done my duty,” 
he said, “in not announcing these ladies. 
Mrs. Light, Miss Light!” 

Rowland was not materially the wiser 
for this information, but Roderick was 
aroused by it to the exercise of some 
slight hospitality. He altered the light, 
pulled forward two or three figures, and 
made an apology for not having more to 
show. ‘I don’t pretend to have any- 
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thing of an exhibition—I’m only a 
novice.’? 

‘¢ Indeed? —a novice! For a novice 
this is very well,’’? Mrs. Light declared. 
‘« Cavaliere, we have seen nothing bet- 
ter than this.’? 

The Cavaliere smiled rapturously. “It 
is wonderful! ’? he murmured. ‘* And 
we have been to all the studios.’’ 

‘+ Not to all — Heaven forbid! ’’ cried 
Mrs. Light. ‘ But to a number that I 
have had pointed out by artistic friends. 
I delight in studios: they are the tem- 
ples of the beautiful, here below. And 
if you’re a novice, Mr. Hudson,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ you have already great ad- 
mirers. Half a dozen people have told 
us that yours were among the things to 
see.”? This gracious speech went un- 
answered; Roderick had already wan- 
dered across to the other side of the stu- 
dio, and was revolving about Miss Light. 
‘* Ah, he’s gone to look at my beautiful 
daughter; he’s not the first that has had 
his head turned,’’ Mrs. Light resumed, 
lowering her voice to a confidential under- 
tone; a favor which, considering the 
shortness of their acquaintance, Rowland 
was bound to appreciate. ‘‘ The artists 
are all crazy about her. When she goes 
into a studio, she is fatal to the pictures. 
And when she goes into a ball-room, 
what do the other women say? Eh, Ca- 
valiere? ’’ 

‘‘She is very beautiful,’’ 
said, gravely. 

Mrs. Light, who through 
gold-cased glass was looking a little at 
everything, and at nothing as if she saw 
it, interrupted her random murmurs and 
exclamations, and surveyed Rowland 
from head to foot. She looked at him 
all over; apparently he had not been 
mentioned to her as a feature of Rod- 
erick’s establishment. It was the gaze, 
Rowland felt, which the vigilant and 
ambitious mamma of a beautiful daugh- 
ter has always at her command for well- 
dressed young men of candid physiogno- 
my. Her inspection in this case seemed 
satisfactory. ‘* Are you also an artist? ’’ 
she inquired, with an almost caressing 
inflection. It was clear that what she 
meant was something of this kind: ‘ Be 
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her long, 
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so good as to assure me without delay 
that you are really the young man of 
substance and amiability that you ap- 
pear.”? 

But Rowland answered simply the, 
formal question—not the latent one. 
‘¢ Dear me, no; I’m only a friend of Mr. 
Hudson.”’ 

Mrs, Light, with a sigh, returned to 
the statues, and after mistaking the 
Adam for a gladiator, and the Eve for 
a Pocahontas, declared that she could 
not judge of such things unless she saw 
them in the marble. Rowland hesitated 
a moment, and then, speaking in the in- 
terest of Roderick’s renown, said that 
he was the happy possessor of several of 
his friend’s works, and that she was wel- 
come to come and see them at his rooms. 
She bade the Cavaliere make a note of 
his address. ‘* Ah, you’re a patron of 
the arts,”? she said. ‘*That’s what I 
should like to be if I had a little money. 
I delight in beauty in every form. But 
all these people ask such monstrous 
prices. One must be a millionaire, to 
think of such things, eh? Twenty years 
ago my husband had my portrait paint- 
ed, here in Rome, by Papueci, who was 
the great man in those days. I was in 
a ball dress, with all my jewels, my neck 
and arms, and all that. The man got 
six hundred franes, and thought he was 
very well treated. Those were the days 
when a family could live like princes 
in Italy for five thousand secudi a year. 
The Cavaliere once upon atime was a 
great dandy — don’t blush, Cavaliere; 
any one can see that, just as any one 
can see that I was once a pretty woman! 
Get him to tell you what he made a fig- 
ure upon. The railroads have brought 
in the vulgarians. That’s what I call 
it now — the invasion of the vulgarians! 
What are poor we to do?”’ 

Rowland had begun to murmur some 
remedial proposition, when he was in- 
terrupted by the voice of Miss Light 
calling across the room, ‘‘ Mamma!”’ 

‘* My own love? ”’ 

‘© This gentleman wishes to model my 
bust. Please speak to him.’’ 

The Cavaliere gave a little chuckle. 
‘¢ Already? ’’ he cried. 
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Rowland looked round, equally sur- 
prised at the promptitude of the pro- 
posal. Roderick stood planted before the 
young girl with his arms folded, looking 
at her as he would have done at the 
Medicean Venus. He never paid com- 
pliments, and Rowland, though he had 
not heard him speak, could imagine 
the startling distinctness with which he 
made his request. 

‘‘ He saw me a year ago,”’ the young 
girl went on, ‘* and he has been think- 
ing of me ever since.’’? Her tone, in 
speaking, was peculiar; it had a kind of 


studied inexpressiveness, which was yet 
not the vulgar device of a drawl. 

“*T must make your daughter’s bust — 
that’s all, madam!’’ cried Roderick, 
with warmth. 

“‘T had rather you made the poo- 
dle’s,”’ said the young girl. ‘Is it very 
tiresome? I have spent half my life sit- 
ting for my photograph, in every con- 
ceivable attitude and with every con- 
ceivable coiffure. I think I have posed 
enough.’’ 

‘¢ My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Light, 
‘it may be one’s duty to pose. But as 
to my daughter’s sitting to you, sir — to 
a young sculptor whom we don’t know 
—it’s a matter that needs reflection. 
It’s not a favor that ’s to be had for the 
mere asking.’’ 

‘¢ Tf IT don’t make her from life,’’ said 
Roderick, with energy, ‘I will make 
her from memory, and if the thing’s to 
be done, you had better have it done as 
well as possible.’’ 

‘“* Mamma hesitates,’’ said Miss Light, 
‘“because she doesn’t know whether 
you mean she shall pay you for the bust. 
I can assure you that she ’Il not pay you 
a sou.”’ 

‘My darling, you forget yourself,’ 
said Mrs. Light, with an attempt at ma- 
jestic severity. ‘' Of course,’’ she add- 
ed, in a moment, with a change of note, 
‘*the bust would be my own property.” 

“¢ Of course!’’ cried Roderick, impa- 
tiently. 

‘¢ Dearest mother,’’? interposed the 
young girl, ‘‘ how can you carry a mar- 
ble bust about the world with you? Is it 
not enough to drag the poor original? ”’ 
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‘« My dear, you ’re nonsensical! ”’ cried 
Mrs. Light, almost angrily. 

“You can always sell it,’’ said the 
young girl, with the same artful artless- 
ness. 

Mrs. Light turned to Rowland, who 
pitied her, flushed and irritated. ‘* She’s 
very wicked to-day! ’? 

The Cavaliere grinned in silence and 
walked away on tiptoe, with his hat to 
his lips, as if to leave the field clear for 
action. Rowland, on the contrary, wished 
to avert the coming storm. ‘* You had 
better not refuse,’’ he said to Miss Light, 
‘© until you have seen Mr. Hudson’s 
things in the marble. Your mother is to 
come and look at some that I possess.’’ 

‘« Thank you; I’ve no doubt you will 
I dare say Mr. Hudson is very 
clever; but I don’t care for modern 
sculpture. I can’t look at it!’’ 

“You shall care for my bust, I prom- 
ise you!’?’ cried Roderick, with a laugh. 

“To satisfy Miss Light,’’ said the 
Cavaliere, ‘* one of the old Greeks ought 
to come to life.’’ 

‘¢ Tt would be worth his while,’’ said 
Roderick, paying, to Rowland’s knowl- 
edge, his first compliment. 

‘“‘T might sit to Phidias, if he would 
promise to be very amusing and make 
me laugh. What do you say, Stente- 
rello? would you sit to Phidias? ”’ 

‘We must talk of this some other 
time,’? said Mrs. Light. ‘* We’re in 
Rome for the winter. Many thanks. 
Cavaliere, call the carriage.’”’ The Ca- 
valiere led the way out, backing, like a 
silver-stick, and Miss Light, following 
her mother, nodded, without looking at 
them, to each of the young men. 

‘¢Tmmortal powers! what a head! 
cried Roderick, when they had gone. 
“« There’s my fortune! ”’ 

‘‘ She is certainly very beautiful,’’ 
said Rowland. ‘* But I’m sorry you ’ve 
undertaken her bust.’’ 

‘¢ And why, pray?’’ 

‘*J fancy it will bring trouble with it.”” 

‘¢ What kind of trouble? ”’ 

‘“‘T hardly know. They are queer 
people. The mamma, I suspect, is the 
least bit of an adventuress. Heaven 
knows what the daughter is.’’ 


see us. 
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‘¢ She ’s a goddess! ’’ cried Roderick. 
«¢ Just so. She’s all the more dan- 
gerous.”’ 
‘‘ Dangerous? What will she do to 
me? She doesn’t bite, I imagine.” 
‘Tt remains to be seen. ‘There are 
two kinds of women — you ought to know 
it by this time —the safe and the un- 


safe. Miss Light, if I’m not mistaken, 
is one of the unsafe. A word to the 
wise.’’ 


‘* Much obliged! ’’ said Roderick, and 
he began to whistle a triumphant air, in 
honor, apparently, of the advent of his 
beautiful model. ; 

In calling this young lady and her 
mamma ‘‘ queer people,’? Rowland but 
roughly expressed his sentiment. They 
were so marked a variation from the 
monotonous troop of his fellow-country- 
people that he felt much curiosity as 
to the sources of the change, especially 
since he doubted greatly whether, on the 
whole, it elevated the type. For a week 
he saw the two ladies driving daily in a 
well-appointed landau, with the Cava- 
liere and the poodle in the front seat. 
From Mrs. Light he received a gracious 
salute, tempered by her native majesty; 
but the young girl, looking straight be- 
fore her, seemed profoundly indifferent 
to observers. Her extraordinary beauty, 
however, had already made observers 
numerous and given the habitués of the 
Pincian plenty to talk about. The ech- 
oes of their commentary reached Row- 
land’s ears; but he had little taste for 
random gossip, and desired a distinetly 
veracious informant. He found one in 
the person of Madame Grandoni, for 
whom Mrs. Light and her beautiful 
daughter were a pair of old friends. 

«“ T have known the mamma for twenty 
years,’’ said this judicious critic, ‘ and 
if you ask any of the people who haye 
been living here as long as I, you will 
find they remember her well. I have 
held the beautiful Christina on my knee 
when she was a little, wizened baby 
with a very red face and no promise of 
beauty but those magnificent eyes. Ten 
years ago Mrs. Light disappeared, and 
has not since been seen in Rome, except 
for a few days last winter, when she 
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passed through on her way to Naples. 
Then it was you met the trio in the 
Ludovisi gardens. When I first knew 
her, she was the unmarried but very mar- 
riageable daughter of an old American 
painter of very bad landscapes, which 
people used to buy from charity and use 
for fire-boards. His namie was Savage; 
it used to make every one laugh, he 
was such a mild, melancholy, pitiful old 
gentleman. He had married a horrible 
wife, an Englishwoman who had been on 
the stage. It was said she used to beat 
poor Savage with his mahl- stick, and 
when the domestic finances were low, to 
lock him up in his studio and tell him he 
should n’t come out until he had painted 
half a dozen of his daubs. She had a 
good deal of showy beauty. She would 
then go forth, and, her beauty helping, 
she would make certain people take the 
pictures. It helped her at last to make 
an English lord run away with her. At 
the time I speak of she had quite disap- 
peared. Mrs. Light was then a very 
handsome girl, though by no means as 
handsome as her daughter has now be- 
come. Mr. Light was an American con- 
sul, newly appointed at one of the Adri- 
atic ports. He was an amiable, blonde 
young man, with some little property, 
and my impression is that he had got 
into bad company at home, and that his 
family procured him his place to keep 
him out of harm’s way. He came up 
to Rome on a holiday, fell in love with 
Miss Savage, and married her on the 
spot. He had not been married three 
years when he was drowned in the Adri- 
atic, on a boating party. The young 
widow came back to Rome, to her father, 
and here shortly afterwards, in the shad- 
ow of Saint Peter’s, her little girl was 
born. It might have been supposed that 
Mrs. Light would marry again, and I 
know she had opportunities. But she 
overreached herself. She would take 
nothing less than a title and a fortune, 
and they were not fortheoming. She 
was admired and very fond of admira- 
tion; very vain, very worldly, very silly. 
She remained a pretty widow, with a 
surprising variety of bonnets, and a doz- 
en men always in her train. Giacosa 
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dates from this period. He calls himself 
a Roman, but I have an impression he 
came up from Ancona with her. He 
was l’ami de la maison. He used to hold 
her bouquets, clean her gloves (I was 
told), run her errands, get her opera- 
boxes, and fight her battles with the 
shopkeepers. For this he needed cour- 
age, for she was smothered in debt. She 
at last left Rome to escape her creditors. 
Many of them must remember her still, 
but she seems now to have money to 
satisfy them. She left her poor old fa- 
ther here alone — helpless, infirm, and 
unable to work. <A subscription was 
shortly afterwards taken up among the 
foreigners, and he was sent back to 
America, where, as I afterwards heard, 
he died in some sort of asylum. From 
time to time, for several years, I heard 
vaguely of Mrs. Light as a wandering 
beauty at French and German water- 
ing-places. Once came a rumor that 
she was going to make a grand mar- 
riage in England; then we heard that 
the gentleman had thought better of it 
and left her to keep afloat as she could. 
She was a terribly scatter-brained creat- 
ure. She pretends to be a great lady, 
but I consider that old Filomena, my 
washer-woman, is in essentials a great- 
er one. But certainly, after all, she 
has been fortunate. She embarked at 
last on a law- suit about some proper- 
ty, with her husband’s family, and went 
to America to attend to it. She came 
back triumphant, with a long purse. 
She reappeared in Italy, and established 
herself for a while in Venice. Then 
she came to Florence, where she spent 
a couple of years and where I saw her. 
Last year she passed down to Naples, 
which I should have said was just the 
place for her, and this winter she has laid 
siege to Rome. She seems very prosper- 


ous. She has taken a floor in the Palazzo 
F , she keeps her carriage, and Chris- 


tina and she, between them, must have 
a pretty milliner’s bill. Giacosa has 
turned up again, looking as if he had 
been kept in cotton at Ancona, for her 
return.’’ 

‘¢ What sort of education,’’ Rowland 
asked, ‘‘do you imagine the mother’s 
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adventures to have been for the daugh- 
ter?” 

‘CA strange school! But Mrs. Light 
told me, in Florence, that she had given 
her child the education of a princess. 
In other words, I suppose, she speaks 
three or four languages, and has read 
several hundred French novels. Chris- 
tina, I suspect, is very clever. When I 
saw her, Iwas amazed at her beauty, 
and, certainly, if there is any truth in 
faces, she ought to have the soul of an 
angel. Perhaps she has. I don’t judge 
her; she’s a strange, perplexing child. 
She has been told twenty times a day by 
her mother, since she was five years old, 
that she is a beauty of beauties, that her 
face is her fortune, and that, if she plays 
her cards, she may marry a duke. If 
she has not been fatally corrupted, she 
is a very superior girl. My own impres- 
sion is that she is a mixture of good and 
bad, of ambition and indifference. Mrs. 
Light, having failed to make her own 
fortune in matrimony, has transferred 
her hopes to her daughter, and nursed 
them till they have become a kind of 
monomania. She has a hobby, which 
she rides in secret; but some day she ’Il 
let you see it. I’m sure that if you go 
in some evening unannounced, you ‘ll 
find her scanning the tea-leaves in her 
cup, or telling her daughter’s fortune 
with a greasy pack of cards, preserved 
for the purpose. She promises her a 
prince — areigning prince. But if Mrs. 
Light is silly, she is shrewd, too, and, 
lest considerations of state should deny 
her prince the luxury of a love - match, 
she keeps on hand a few common mor- 
tals. At the worst she would take a 
duke, an English lord, or even a young 
American with a proper number of mill- 


ions. The poor woman must be rather 
uncomfortable. She is always building 


castles and knocking them down again, 
— always casting her nets and pulling 
them in. If her daughter were less of a 
beauty, her transparent ambition would 
be very ridiculous; but there is some- 
thing in the girl, as one looks at her, 
that seems to make it very possible she 
is marked out for one of those won- 
derful romantic fortunes that history 
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now and then relates. ‘ Who, after all, 
was the Empress of the French?’ Mrs. 
Light is forever saying. ‘ And beside 
Christina the empress is a dowdy!’ ”” 

‘¢ And what does Christina say? ”’ 

‘* She makes no scruple, as you know, 
of saying that her mother is a fool. 
What she thinks, Heaven knows. I sus- 
pect that, practically, she does n’t com- 
mit herself. She is excessively proud, 
and thinks herself good enough to oceu- 
py the highest station in the world; but 
she knows that her mother talks non- 
sense, and that even a beautiful girl may 
look awkward in making unsuccessful 
advances. So she remains superbly in- 
different, and lets her mother take the 
risks. If the prince is secured, so much 
the better; if he’s not, she need never 
confess to herself that even a prince has 
slighted her.”’ 

‘« Your report is as solid,’’? Rowland 
said to Madame Grandoni, thanking her, 
“as if it had been prepared for the Acad- 
emy of Sciences;’’ and he congratulated 
himself on having listened to it when, 
a couple of days later, Mrs. Light and 
her daughter, attended by the Cava- 
liere and the poodle, came to his rooms 
to look at Roderick’s statues. It was 
more comfortable to know just with 
whom he was dealing. 

Mrs. Light was prodigiously gracious, 
and showered down compliments not only 
on the statues, but on all his possessions. 
** Upon my word,”’ she said, ‘‘ you men 
know how to make yourselves comfort- 
able. If one of us poor women had half 
as many easy-chairs and knick-knacks, 
we should be nicely abused. It’s really 
selfish to be living all alone in such a 
placeas this. Cavaliere, how should you 
like this suite of rooms and a fortune 
to fill them with pictures and statues? 
Christina, love, look at that mosaic table. 
Mr. Mallet, I could almost beg it from 
you. Yes, that Eve is certainly very 
fine. We need n’t be ashamed of such 
a great-grandmother as that. If she 
was really such a beautiful woman, it 
accounts for the good looks of some of 
us. Where is Mr. What ’s-his-name, the 
young sculptor? Why isn’t he here to 
be complimented ?”’ 
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Christina had remained but for a mo- 
ment in the chair which Rowland had 
placed for her, had given but a cursory 
glance at the statues, and then, leaving 
her place, had begun to wander round 
the room — looking at herself in the mir- 
ror, touching the ornaments and curios- 
ities, glancing at the books and prints. 
Rowland’s sitting-room was encumbered 
with bric-a-brac, and she found plenty of 
occupation. Rowland presently joined 
her, and pointed out some of the objects 
he most valued. 

‘Tt ’s an odd jumble,” she said frank- 
ly. ‘* Some things are very pretty — 
some are very ugly. But I like ugly 
things, when they have a certain look. 
Prettiness is terribly vulgar nowadays, 
and it isn’t every one that knows just 
the sort of ugliness that has chic. But 
chic is getting dreadfully common too. 
There ’s a hint of it even in Madame 
Baldi’s bonnets. I like looking at peo- 
ple’s things,’’ she added in a moment, 
turning to Rowland and resting her eyes 
onhim. ‘It helps you to find out their 
characters.’’ 

«* Am I to suppose,’’ asked Rowland, 
smiling, ‘‘ that you have arrived at any 
conclusions as to mine? ’” 

‘¢T’m rather muddled; you have too 
many things; one seems to contradict 
another. You are very artistic and yet 
you are very prosaic; you have what 
is called a ‘ catholic’ taste and yet you 
are fullof obstinate little prejudices and 
habits of thought, which, if I knew you, 
I should find very tiresome. I don’t 
think I like you.” 

‘* You make a great mistake,” laughed 
Rowland; ‘‘ I assure you I’m very ami- 
able.”’ 

“© Yes, I’m probably wrong, and if 
I knew you, I should find out I was 
wrong, and that would irritate me and 
make me dislike you more. So you see 
we are necessary enemies.”’ 

‘* Nay, I don’t dislike you.” 

‘* Worse and worse; for you certainly 
will not like me.’’ 

‘« You ’re very discouraging.”’ 

‘«T’m fond of facing the truth, though 
some day you’ll deny that. Where is 
that queer friend of yours? ” 


” 
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‘© You mean Mr. Hudson. He’s rep- 
resented by these beautiful works.’’ 

Miss Light looked for some moments 
at Roderick’s statues. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ they are not so silly as most of 
the things we have seen. They have no 
chic, and yet they are beautiful.’’ 

‘* You describe them perfectly,’’ said 
Rowland. “They are beautiful and yet 
they have no chic. That’s it!’’ 

‘Tf he will promise to put none into 
my bust, I have a mind to let him make 
it. A request made in those terms de- 
serves to be granted.’’ 

‘Tn what terms? ’’ 

‘““Didn’t you hear him? ‘ Made- 
moiselle, you almost satisfy my concep- 
tion of the beautiful. I must model your 
bust.’ That almost should be rewarded. 
He ’s like me; he likes to face the truth. 
I think we should get on together.”’ 


The Cavaliere approached Rowland,” 


to express the pleasure he had derived 
from his beautiful ‘ collection.’’? His 
smile was exquisitely bland, his accent 
appealing, caressing, insinuating. But 
he gave Rowland an odd sense of looking 
at a little waxen image, adjusted to per- 
form certain gestures and emit certain 
sounds. It had once contained a soul, 
but the soul had leaked out. Neverthe- 
less, Rowland reflected, there are more 
profitless things than mere sound and 
gesture, in a consummate Italian. And 
the Cavaliere, too, had soul enough left 
to desire to speak a few words on his 
own account, and call Rowland’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he was not, after 
all, a hired cicerone, but an ancient Ro- 
man gentleman. Rowland felt sorry for 
him; he hardly knew why. He assured 
him in a friendly fashion that he must 
come again; that his house was always 
at his service. The Cavaliere bowed 
down to the ground. ‘* You do me too 
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much honor,’? he murmured. ‘ If you 
will allow me — it is not impossible! ’’ 

Mrs. Light, meanwhile, had prepared 
to depart. ‘‘If you are not afraid to 
come and see two quiet little women, we 
shall be most happy!’’ she said. ** We 
have no statues nor pictures — we have 
nothing buteach other. Eh, darling? ”’ 

‘¢T beg your pardon,’”’ said Christina. 

** Oh, and the Cavaliere,’’ added her 
mother. 

‘““The poodle, please!’’ cried the 
young girl. 

Rowland glanced at the Cavaliere; he 
was smiling more blandly than ever. 

A few days later Rowland presented 
himself, as civility demanded, at Mrs. 
Light’s door. He found her living in 
one of the stately houses of the Via dell’ 
Angelo Custode, and, rather to his sur- 
prise, was told she was at home. He 
passed through half a dozen rooms and 
was ushered into an immense saloon, at 
one end of which sat the mistress of 
the establishment, with a piece of em- 
broidery. She received him very gra- 
ciously, and then, pointing mysteriously 
to a large screen which was unfolded 
across the embrasure of one of the deep 
windows, ‘*I’m keeping guard!’’ she 
said. Rowland looked interrogative; 
whereupon she beckoned him forward 
and motioned him to look behind the 
screen. He obeyed, and for some mo- 
ments stood gazing. Roderick, with his 
back turned, stood before an extempo- 
rized pedestal, ardently shaping a form- 
less mass of clay. Before him sat Chris- 
tina Light, in a white dress, with her 
shoulders bare, her magnificent hair 
twisted into a classic coil, and her head 
admirably poised. Meeting Rowland’s 
gaze, she smiled a little, only with her 
deep gray eyes, without moving. She 
looked divinely beautiful. 

Henry James, Jr. 
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’T 1s a story told by Kalidasa — 
Hindoo poet — in melodious rhyme, 
How with train of maidens, young Urvasi 
Came to keep great Indra’s festal time. 


?T was her part in worshipful confession 
Of the god-name on that sacred day, 
Walking flower-crowned in the long procession, 
‘*T love Puru-shotta-ma”’ to say. 


Pure as snow on Himalayan ranges, 
Heaven-descended, soon to heaven withdrawn, 

Fairer than the moon-flower of the Ganges, 
Was Urvasi, Daughter of the Dawn. 


But it happened that the gentle maiden 
Loved one Puru-avas, — fateful name! — 

And her heart, with its sweet secret laden, 
Faltered when her time of utterance came. 


‘«T love’? —then she stopped, and people wondered; 
“‘T love? —she must guard her secret well; 
Then from sweetest lips that ever blundered, 
‘T love Puru-avas’’ — trembling fell. 


Ah, what terror seized on poor Urvasi! 
Misty grew the violets of her eyes, 

And her form bent like a broken daisy, 
While around her rose the mocking cries. 


But great Indra said, ‘‘ The maid shall marry 
Him whose image in her faithful heart 

She so near to that of God doth carry, 
Scarce her lips can keep their names apart.’’ 


Call it then not weakness or dissembling, 
If, in striving the high name to reach, 
Through our voices runs the tender trembling 
Of an earthly name too dear for speech! 


Ever dwells the lesser in the greater; 
In God’s love the human: we by these 
Know he holds Love’s simplest stammering sweeter 
Than cold praise of wordy Pharisees. 
Helen Barron Bostwick. 
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A PIECE OF 


THE inception of the late war between 
the States, the causes which led to it, 
and the motives and conduct of those in 
authority on either side who waged the 
fratricidal strife, will long remain a fruit- 
ful theme for contemplation and discus- 
sion by those who shall undertake to in- 
vestigate or record its history. 

To the many contributions of materials 
recently offered to that history, it seems 
pertinent and necessary to add yet an- 
other in the narrative embodied in this 
paper. 

Subsequent events have imparted to 
the incidents, facts, and conversations 
here disclosed a remarkable value. The 
speakers and actors in the scenes and in- 
terviews recounted have all passed away, 
the contributor of this paper alone sur- 
viving to save from oblivion a part of the 
history of an eventful epoch in our coun- 
try’s annals. 

In the spring of the year 1861, I was 
a resident of the city of Washington, a 
practicing lawyer of the firm of Chilton 
and Magruder. On Tuesday, April 3, 
1861, I was called upon in my office by 
Mr. Robert S. Chew (since deceased), 
an officer of the State Department, and 
requested to accompany him to Mr. Sew- 
ard’s office, where that gentleman de- 
sired to see me without delay. As I was 
not personally known to Mr. Seward, I 
inquired of Mr. Chew if he knew why 
he wished to see me. He said Mr. 
Seward would explain; that it had some- 
thing to do with a communication to be 
sent to Richmond; that Mr. Seward had 
asked him to nominate some suitable 
person to whom business of importance 
could be intrusted, and he had men- 
tioned my name to him. . 

Entertaining, I confess, a suspicious 
dislike of the Secretary of State, I was 
at first disinclined to see him; but on re- 
flection, and resolving to be on my guard 
as to any political complications in 
which he might involve me, I repaired 
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SECRET HISTORY: PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
AND THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION 


OF 1861. 


to the desired interview. After my in- 
troduction Mr. Seward said the presi- 
dent wished to communicate confiden- 
tially with Mr. Summers, of the Virginia 
Convention then in session at Richmond; 
that I had been mentioned to him asa 
Virginian, a whig, a Union man, and 
a suitable person to bear the message; 
and he inquired whether I would go. 
I replied that this would depend on the 
nature and object of the errand. He 
asked a little brusquely what I meant by 
that reply. I said that as I was a Vir- 
ginian, I would not undertake any errand 
or agency which might be injurious or 
offensive to my native State; although 
a Union man and opposed to secession, 
I regarded the Union only as a means 
to an end; by the Union we could best 
secure the great end of preserving and 
securing our liberties; but that whenever 
the Union became oppressive and de- 
structive of civil liberty, it was the right 
of the people of the States to devise new 
defenses for their safety and security. 
I did not think, however, that such a 
crisis had yet arisen in our history, 
and hence I opposed the secession move- 
ment; but in the event of hostilities 
being unhappily forced upon us, I held 
that my allegiance and my first duty be- 
longed to my native State. He replied 
that, much as we might differ on this 
point, he could not say he was surprised 
at my sentiments; that he knew such 
convictions of duty prevailed among 
Southern gentlemen; that for his own 
part, while his State had honored him 
by conferring on him many distinguished 
stations and had therefore every claim 
upon him, he did not hesitate to declare 
that his allegiance to the Union was al- 


‘ways prior and paramount to every other, 


and that no earthly consideration could 
make him lift his hand against its perpe- 
tuity. I told him I knew that he, like 
other Northern statesmen, had been bred 
in that school, and looked upon the gen- 
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eral government as the great central bal- 
ance-wheel of a system designed to con- 
trol and regulate the movements of the 
State governments at will, but that we 
of the South had not so learned our 
public duties; that I did not forget that 
Virginia, my own State, was a great 
commonwealth, a free and independent 
State with a complete government, years 
before the Union was formed. 

Seeming to waive any further discus- 
sion of the subject, Mr. Seward said po- 
litely he was happy to assure me that 
the president would ask nothing of me 
inconsistent with my sense of duty to 
my native State; that Mr. Lincoln’s ob- 
ject was to preserve the Union, and main- 
tain and secure the public peace and 
safety. On his invitation I accompanied 
him to the president. Mr. Seward in- 
troduced me as a Virginian, a member 
of the bar of Washington, an old-line 
whig, and a Union man, saying that al- 
though I was engaged as the judge-ad- 
vocate of the naval court-martial then 
in session! for the trial of Commodore 
Armstrong for the surrender of the navy- 
yard at Pensacola, the court was at pres- 
ent in recess, waiting for witnesses, and 
that I would have time to go to Rich- 
mond. 

After some preliminary conversation, 
in the course of which, with characteristic 
jocoseness, the president related an anec- 
dote suggested by my name, saying he 
had once won an important law-case on 
the authority of a decision of my kins- 
man the late Judge R. B. Magruder, of 
Baltimore, he asked me if I knew Judge 
Summers of the Virginia Convention then 
in session at Richmond. On my aflirm- 
ative answer, he said he desired to see 
Judge Summers at Washington on mat- 
ters of the highest importance, which he 
would not trust to the mail or telegraph; 
he preferred to send a special messenger 
requesting him to come to him at once, 
and to communicate with him confiden- 
tially ; he said he knew Mr. Summers, and 
that he thought very highly of him as a 
prudent and wise man; that he had great 
confidence in him; that indeed he ‘‘ had 


1 This court had been instituted and organized 
under the Buchanan administration. 
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confidence in all those Virginians;’’ that 
although they might differ from him 
about secession, he believed they were 
men who could be depended on in any 
matter in which they pledged their honor, 
and that when they gave their word they 
would always keep it. He then said, 
«* Tell Mr. Summers I want to see him 
at once, for there is no time to be lost; 
what is to be done must be done quick- 
ly”? On my suggesting that it would 
be well to fix some time within which 
Judge Summers should come, and that 
it was even possible that he might not be 
able to come at all, —for I knew that an 
important vote was about to be taken in 
the convention, and that as he was a 
leading man in the body he might not 
feel at liberty to come as soon as the 
president desired, — Mr. Lincoln said, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ This is 
Tuesday; I will give him three days. 
Let him come by Friday next;’’ and he 
added, ‘¢ If Mr. Summers cannot come 
himself, let him send some friend of his, 
some Union man in the convention, in 
whom he has confidence and who can 
confer freely with me.”’ 

Having received these instructions, I 
retired with Mr. Seward; the latter, I 
had observed, though present during the 
whole interview, had remained entirely 
silent, taking no part whatever in the 
conversation. On our way back to the 
State Department, I warmly expressed 
to him my hope that the step taken by 
the president in seeking the counsel of 
one so able, patriotic, and conservative 
as Judge Summers would lead to the 
adjustment of our unhappy sectional 
strife and to the pacification of the coyn- 
try. He replied that he did not doubt it, 
and seemed to be hopeful and even buoy- 
ant, remarking, ‘¢ These troubles will 
all blow over. There will be no war. 
The Union will be preserved. It only 
requires time and moderation to make 
all things right.’ I told him that while 
time was a remedy for some maladies, it 
exasperated others, and that I thought 
the president was right in saying ‘* there 
was no time to be lost;’’ then, with a 
view of extracting, if possible, some ex- 
pression of opinion from him as to what 
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the president proposed to do, I added, 
‘I hope the president will by a public 
proclamation withdraw the troops from 
Fort Sumter, and thereby relieve the 
Southern people from the menace which 
their hostile presence creates. I am sure 
such a step will prevent the secession of 
Virginia and the border States, and the 
cotton States will not persevere in their 
mad schemes without the aid and codp- 
eration of Virginia and the other border 
States.’’ 

Without directly responding to this 
remark, and as if unwilling to commit 
himself, he wished me a pleasant jour- 
ney, bade me a courteous adieu, and we 
separated. 

That night I went to Richmond, and 
on delivering my message to Mr. Sum- 
mers it turned out, as I had anticipated, 
that he could not come, owing to the 
business of the convention. After pri- 
vate consultation with some few friends, 
as he informed me, he prevailed upon 
Colonel John B. Baldwin, a leading 
member of the convention from Augusta 
County, Virginia, to go. Accordingly 
on Wednesday night we left Richmond, 
and reaching Washington early next 
morning (Thursday), I called about ten 
o’clock on Mr. Seward, and introduced 
Colonel Baldwin as the gentleman whom 
Mr. Summers had requested to come in 
his stead, to see the president. 

What passed at the subsequent inter- 
view with Mr. Lincoln of course I only 
know from Colonel Baldwin’s version of 
it, given to me afterwards. Colonel 
Baldwin was my cuest while he remained 
in Washington. He dined on that day 
at my house with some other ¢entlemen, 
at a somewhat early hour, as he was to 
make a public speech in Alexandria, 
Virginia, that evening. I had no oppor- 
tunity to learn the particulars of the 
conference beyond a brief statement by 
Colonel Baldwin when he came in, to the 
effect that nothing was accomplished; 
that the president seemed embarrassed 
by his coming and was reserved as to his 
own future proceedings; that the pres- 
ident asked him, ‘ Why don’t you ad- 
journ the convention? ’’ adding, ‘I can 
take care of the Union;’’ that Bald- 
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win replied, ‘* Adjourn the convention? 
Do you want to drive Virginia into se- 
cession? ’’ and on the president’s saying 
*©No,”’? Baldwin rejoined, “ The people 
of Virginia have delegated to us the 
duty of fixing the status of Virginia, of 
defining her position and course in this 
crisis, and should we adjourn and go 
home without doing so, another conven- 
tion would be assembled in a few weeks 
and the State would inevitably be pre- 
cipitated into the secession movement.’? 
Mr. Lincoln said to him more than once, 
“You came too late.’? 

Colonel Baldwin, who had gone to the 
interview full of hope and confidence as 
to its results, was obviously much de- 
pressed and disappointed at the unfavor- 
able turn of affairs. He expressed to me 
his fears for the country; said that the 
president’s reserve, after having invited 
him to the interview, and sent a special 
messenger to him, convinced him that he 
had changed his mind; Mr. Lincoln re- 
fused to make any explanation of his re- 
mark, often repeated, ** You came too 
late,’? and when Colonel Baldwin re- 
minded him that he had said, on send- 
ing for Mr. Summers, that he must get 
there by Friday; that it was now only 
Thursday, and asked, ‘ Too late for 
what ?’’ he received no reply. 

Colonel Baldwin, an honorable gentle- 
man, a distinguished citizen, and an emi- 
nent lawyer of Virginia, in the front rank 
of her statesmen and civilians, is no more. 
It is fortunate, however, that he pre- 
served in writing the particulars of this 
important and remarkable interview. 
His narrative isa clear and simple state- 
ment of the facts in the exact order in 
which they happened, and is full of dra- 
matic interest. It is as follows: — 


On the 3d of April, 1861, I was in the 
convention at Richmond. I was called 
out by Judge Summers, a member of the 
convention, who informed me that there 
was a messenger in Richmond, sent by 
Mr. Lincoln, asking him (Summers) to 
Washington, as the president wanted to 
have an interview with him, and stating 
that if for any reason he was unable to 
come, he would be glad if the Union 
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men of the convention would select and 
send one of their number, who enjoyed 
their confidence and who would be re- 
garded as a representative man, compe- 
tent to speak their sentiments, as the 
president wished to have some commu- 
nication with them. Mr. Summers told 
me that he and a number of other mem- 
bers of the convention, Union men (call- 
ing their names over), had concurred in 
the opinion that I was the proper man to 
go, and that he wanted me immediately 
to get ready and return with the special 
messenger. I consented to come. Mr. 
Allan B. Magruder, who was at that 
time a lawyer residing in the city of 
Washington, turned out to be the mes- 
senger. We came to Washington, ar- 
riving about breakfast-time. I went to 
Mr. Magruder’s house. About ten or 
eleven o’clock we called at the Depart- 
ment of State, and I was introduced to 
Mr. Seward. Mr. Magruder informed 
him that I had been selected by the 
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the Union men — in accordance with the 
president’s request, and that I came in- 
dorsed by them as a person authorized 
to speak their sentiments. Mr. Seward 
said he would not anticipate at all what 
the president desired to say to me, but 
would take me immediately to see him. 
We went to the president’s house, and 
Iwas taken to the audience chamber. 
The president was engaged for some 
time; and at last Mr. Seward, when the 
president became disengaged, took me 
up and introduced me to him in a whis- 
per, indicating, as I thought, that it was 
a strictly confidential affair, As nearly 
as I can recollect, the language he used 
was, ‘Mr. Baldwin, of the Virginia 
Convention.’’ Mr. Lincoln received me 
very cordially, and almost immediately 
arose and said that he desired to have 
some private conversation with me. He 
started through to a back room, opening 
into another room, but we found two 
gentlemen there engaged in writing; he 
seemed to think that that would not 
do, and we passed across the hall into a 
corresponding small room opposite, and 
through that into a large front room im- 
mediately corresponding with the private 
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audience hall. There was a bed in it. 
He locked the door, and, stepping around 
into the space behind the bed, drew up 
two chairs and asked me to take a seat. 
Mr. Seward did not go in with us. As I 
was about sitting down, said he, ‘* Mr. 
Baldwin, I am afraid you have come 
too late.’’? ‘ Too late for what? ’’ said I. 
Said he, ‘*I am afraid you have come 
too late; I wish you could have been 
here three or four days ago.’’ ‘* Why,’’ 
said I, ‘* Mr. President, allow me to say 
Ido not understand your remark; you 
sent a special messenger to Richmond, 
who arrived there yesterday; I returned 
with him by the shortest and most expe- 
ditious mode of travel known. It was 
physically impossible that I or any one 
else answering to your summons could 
have got here sooner than I have ar- 
rived. I do not understand what you 
mean by saying that I have come too 
late.’? Said he, “Why do you not 
adjourn the Virginia Convention?’ 1 
said, ‘¢ Adjourn it! how? Do you mean 
sine die?”’ ‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ sine die. 
Why do you not adjourn it? It is a 
standing menace to me which embar- 
rasses me very much.’’ It will be un- 
derstood that I do not pretend to recol- 
lect the language at all, but this is about 
the substance of it. Said I, ‘* Sir, I am 
very much surprised to hear you express 
that opinion; the Virginia Convention is 
in the hands of Union men; we have in 
it a clear and controlling majority of 
nearly three to one. We are controlling 
it for conservative results; we can do it 
with perfect certainty, if you will uphold 
our hands by a conservative policy here. 
I do not understand why you want a 
body thus in the hands of Union men to 
be dispersed, or why you should look 
upon their sessions as in any respect a 
menace to you. We regard ourselves 
as codperating with you in the objects 
which you profess to seek. Besides,’ 
said I, ‘‘ I would call your attention to 
this view: if we were to adjourn that 
convention sine die, leaving these ques- 
tions unsettled in the midst of all the 
trouble that is upon us, it would place 
the Union men of Virginia in the atti- 
tude of confessing an inability to meet 
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the occasion; the result would be that 
another convention would be called as 
soon as legislation could be put through 
for the purpose, and the Union men of 
Virginia could not with a proper self- 
respect offer themselves as members of 
that convention, having had the full con- 
trol of one, which adjourned without 
effecting any sort of settlement. The 
result would be that the next convention 
would be exclusively under the control 
of secessionists, and that an ordinance 
of secession would be passed in less than 
six weeks. Now,’’ said J, ‘‘ sir, it seems 
to me that our true policy is to hold 
the position that we have, and for you 
to uphold our hands by a conservative, 
conciliatory, national course. We can 
control the matter, and will control it if 
you help us; and, sir, it is but right for 
me to say another thing to you: that the 
Union men of Virginia, of whom I am 
one, would not be Willing to adjourn that 
convention until we either effect some 
settlement of this matter, or ascertain 
that it cannot be done. As an original 
proposition the Union men of Virginia 
did not desire amendments to the con- 
stitution of the United States; we were 
satisfied with the constitutional guaran- 
tees that we had, and thought our rights 
and interests perfectly safe. But circum- 
stances have changed. Seven States of 
the South (the cotton States) have with- 
drawn from us, and have left us in an 
extremely altered condition with refer- 
ence to the safeguards of the constitu- 
tion. As things stand now, we are help- 
less in the hands of the North. The 
balance of power which we had before 
for our protection against constitutional 
amendment is gone. And we think 
now that we of the border States, who 
have adhered to you against all the 
promptings of sympathy and association 
with the Southern States, have a claim 
on the States of the North which is of 
a high and very peculiar character. You 
all say that you do not mean to injure us 
in our peculiar rights. If you are in 
earnest about it, there can be no objec- 
tion to your saying so in such authentic 
form as will give us constitutional pro- 
tection. And we think you ought to do 
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it, not grudgingly, not reluctantly, but 
in such a way as would be a fitting rec- 
ognition of our fidelity in standing by 
you under such trying circumstances — 
fully, generously, and promptly. If you 
will do it in accordance with what we 
regard as due to our position, it will give 
us a stand- point from which we can 
bring back the seceded States.”’ 

I cannot follow the conversation 
through, but he asked me the question, 
‘¢ What is your plan?’’ Said I, ‘* Mr. 
President, if I had the control of your 
thumb and forefinger for five minutes, 
I could settle the whole question.’’ 
‘* Well,’ said he, ‘‘ that would seem 
to be a simple process. What is your 
plan?’’ Said I, ‘* Sir, if I] were in your 
place, I would issue a proclamation to 
the American people, somewhat after 
this style. I would state the fact that 
you had become President of the United 
States, as the result of a struggle par- 
taking of more bitterness than had usu- 
ally marked such contests; that in the 
progress of that struggle there had nat- 
urally arisen a great deal of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation of the 
motives and intentions of both sides; 
that you had no doubt you had been rep- 
resented, and to a large extent believed, 
to be inimical to the institutions and 
rights and interests of a large portion of 
the United States, but that however you 
might, in the midst of a partisan strug- 
gle, have been more or less excited at 
times, as all men are, yet, occupying 
the position of President of the United 
States, you had determined to take your 
stand on the broad platform of the con- 
stitution, and to do equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, without regard to party or 
section; and that, recognizing the fact 
without admitting, but protesting against 
the right, that certain States had under- 
taken to withdraw themselves from the 
Union, you had determined to appeal to 
the American people to settle the ques- 
tion in the spirit in which the constitu- 
tion was made, — American fashion, — 
by consultation and votes, instead of by 
appeal to arms. And I would call a na- 
tional convention of the people of the 
United States, and urge upon them to 
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come together and settle this question. 
In order to prevent the possibility of any 
collision or clash of arms interfering with 
this effort at a pacific settlement, I would 
declare the purpose (not by any admis- 
sion of want of right, at all, but with a 
distinct protest of the right to place the 
forces of the United States wherever in 
her territory you chose) to withdraw the 
forces from Sumter and Pickens, avow- 
ing that it was done for the sake of peace, 
and in the effort to settle this dangerous 
controversy; and that you were deter- 
mined, if the seceded States chose to 
make a collision, that they should come 
clearly out of their way to do it.  Sir,’’ 
said I, ‘‘ if you take that position, there 
is national feeling enough in the seceded 
States themselves, and all over the coun- 
try, to rally to your support, and you 
would gather more friends than any man 
in the country ever had.’’ He said some- 
thing to the effect, as I understood him, 
that he looked with some apprehension 
to the fear that his friends would not be 
pleased with such a step, and I said to 
him, ‘*Mr. President, for every friend 
whom you would lose by such a policy, 
you would gain ten who would rally to 
you and to the national standard of peace 
and union.’’? Said he, rather impatient- 
ly, ‘* That is not what I am thinking 
about. If I could be satisfied that Iam 
right, and that Ido what is right, I do 
not care whether people stand by me or 
not.”’? Said I, ‘‘ Sir, I beg your pardon; 
Y only know you as a politician, a suc- 
cessful politician, and possibly I have 
fallen into the error of appealing to 
you by the motives which are generally 
potent with politicians — especially the 
motive of gaining friends. I thank you 
that you have recalled to me the higher 
and better motive of being and doing 
right, and I assure you that henceforth 
I will appeal to you only by those motives 
that ought to influence a gentleman.”’ 
He laughed a little at my distinction be- 
tween a politician and a gentleman. He 
then said something about a withdrawal 
of the troops from Sumter on the ground 
of military necessity. I said, ‘ That will 
never do under heaven. You have been 
president a month to-day, and if you in- 
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tended to hold that position, you ought 
to have strengthened it so as to make it 
impregnable. To hold it in the present 
condition of force there is an invitation 
to assault. Go upon higher ground than’ 
that. The better ground is to make a 
concession of an asserted right, in the 
interests of peace.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ what about the 
revenue? What would I do about the 
collection of duties?’’ I said, ‘Sir, 
how much do you expect to collect in a 
year?’ He said, ‘‘ Fifty or sixty mill- 
ions.’? ‘* Why, sir,’’? said I, ‘four 
times sixty is two hundred and forty: 
say two hundred and fifty millions would 
be the revenue of your term of the pres- 
idency. Thatis but a drop in the buck- 
et, compared with the cost of such a war 
as we are threatened with. Let it all go 
if necessary; but I do not believe that it 
will be necessary, because I believe that 
you can settle it on the basis I suggest.’’ 
He said something about feeding the 
troops at Sumter. I told him that would 
not do. Isaid, ‘‘ You know perfectly 
well that the people of Charleston have 
been feeding them already. That is not 
what they want. They are asserting a 
right; they will feed the troops, and fight 
them while they are feeding them. They 
seek the assertion of aright. Now the 
only way that you can manage them is to 
withdraw from them the means of strik- 
ing a blow, until time for reflection, time 
for influence, can be brought to bear, can 
be gained, and thus settle the matter. 
If you do not take this course, if there 
is a gun fired at Sumter, —I do not care 
on which side it is fired, — the opportu- 
nity for settlement is lost.”?_ ‘* Oh,’ said 
he, ‘‘sir, that is impossible.’? I said, 
‘¢ Mr. President, if there is a gun fired 
at Sumter, as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, all is lost. Virginia herself, 
strong as the Union majority in the con- 
vention now is, will be out in forty-eight 
hours.’? “ Oh,” said he, ‘sir, that is 
impossible.’? I said, ‘‘ Mr. President, I 
did not come here to argue with you. I 
am here as a witness. I know the senti- 
ments of the people of Virginia, and you 
do not. As ] understood it, 1 came here 
to give you information of the sentiments 
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of the people, and especially of the Union 
men of the convention. I wish to know, 
before we go any further in this matter, 
for it is of too grave importance to leave 
any doubt of it, whether I am accredited 
to you in such a way as that what I tell 
you is worthy of credence.’’ He replied, 
‘“You come to me introduced as a gen- 
tleman of high standing and talent in 
your State.’? Isaid, ‘* That is not the 
point. Do I come to you vouched for as 
an honest man, who will tell you the 
truth?’’ He said, ‘* You do.’? ‘* Then,’ 
said I, ‘*I tell you before God and man, 
that if there is a gun fired at Sumter, 
war is inevitable. And I wish to say to 
you, Mr. President, with all the respect 
and solemnity that the occasion inspires, 
that if you intend to do anything to set- 
tle this question, you must do it prompt- 
ly. I think another fortnight will be too 
late. You have the power now to settle 
it. You have the choice to make, and 
you must make it very soon. You have, 
I believe, the power to place yourself by 
the side of Washington himself, as the 
saviour of your country; or, by taking a 
different course, to send down your name 
on the page of history, notorious forever 
as the man so odious to the American 
people that, rather than submit to his 
domination, they overthrew the best gov- 
ernment that God ever allowed to exist. 
It is you that have the choice to make, 
and you have, in my judgment, only a 
very brief time to make it in.”’ He 
seemed dissatisfied and irresolute, and 
after some further unimportant conver- 
sation, I took leave and withdrew. 

The object I had in going to this in- 
terview was to meet what I regarded, and 
what our friends in the convention re- 
garded, as an overture to what we had 
long desired —an understanding with 
Mr. Lincoln. We thought that if we 
could get into communication with him 
and could convey to him a clear and hon- 
est expression of the sentiments prevail- 
ing in Virginia, we could influence his 
policy in such a way as to enable us to 
bring about a settlement. It is proper 
to state that in the president’s rooms I 
saw and was introduced to a number of 
governors of the Northern States. It 
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was at the time these governors, nine in 
number, had come to confer with the 
president; a time when there was an im- 
mense outside pressure brought to bear 
upon him, and designed to control his 
course. In Virginia, we thought that if 
we could only present fairly to the mind 
of Mr. Lincoln the necessities of our 
situation, the difficulties by which we, as 
Union men, were surrounded, and the 
prospect of success on the line of policy 
which we could suggest, we could win 
his confidence and contribute greatly to- 
wards settling the question. Such were, 
undoubtedly, the patriotic hopes and as- 
pirations which inspired us all. For 
myself, I went to Washington, not with 
any defined purpose of action of my own, 
but with the general purpose of estab- 
lishing a good understanding with the 
president, and of inducing him, as far as 
possible, to take the views which univer- 
sally prevailed among Union men in the 
Richmond convention and elsewhere in 
the country. 

I went to Alexandria that night, 
whither I had telegraphed an acceptance 
of an invitation to make a Union speech. 
T addressed to a large audience what 1 
believe was the last Union speech made 
in Virginia before the war. I went 
thence to Richmond and reported to my 
colleagues in the convention, at whose 
instance I had gone to Washington. 


It is due to Mr. Seward and to the 
complete statement of the transaction, 
to add Colonel Baldwin’s narration of 
his subsequent interview with Mr. Sew- 
ard. 

‘*T went back to Mr. Seward’s from 
the president’s house that afternoon and 
had a long interview with him. I found 
Mr. Seward extremely earnest, as far as 
I could judge from his manifestations, 
in the desire to settle the matter. He 
seemed to have a shrinking from the idea 
of a clash of arms; and the impression 
that he made upon me was that he 
thought the days of philosophic states- 
manship were about to give place to the 
mailed glove of the warrior, and that he 
was earnestly engaged in the effort to 
secure peace and safety as a means of 
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averting the military era which he 
thought he saw dawning upon the coun- 
try” 

Recurring to this remarkable inter- 
view and the imposing facts and circum- 
stances preceding and surrounding it, it 
becomes a matter of deep interest to in- 
quire, What was President Lincoln’s in- 
tention and purpose in seeking the coun- 
sel and advice of the Union convention 
of Virginia, through Judge Summers? 
What effected the president’s sudden 
and radical change of mind, in respect 
to the proper course to be pursued ? 

Tt seems clear that Mr. Lincoln had 
fully resolved on the policy of peace, and 
did not mean to permit the war to be in- 
augurated, if it were possible — by pa- 
tience and conciliation, by any patriotic 
sacrifice — to avert that calamity. There 
is no other possible solution of his plan 
in summoning to his confidence at this 
crisis so pronounced a Unionist as Judge 
George W. Summers, and his colleagues 
of the Virginia Convention, then pledged 
against secession by an overwhelming 
majority. All the facts of the case go 
to fortify this conclusion. Now, in my 
opinion, the only means of carrying out 
this object was undoubtedly the with- 
drawal of the troops from Fort Sumter 
and an earnest appeal to the country, 
by proclamation, to stand by the Union 
and the constitution, and stay the mad 
career of secession. 

By this step actual hostilities would 
have been effectually prevented. It was, 
as I believe, the well-considered convic- 
tion of the coolest and wisest heads in 
the country that such a course — heart- 
ily approved and warmly supported as it 
would have been by the border States, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, with Arkansas and Mis- 
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souri yet remaining firm and steadfast 
in the Union — would have arrested fur- 
ther disruption and even effected the 
restoration of the revolted cotton States. 
These, unsupported, could not and would 
not have encountered and sustained the 
unequal burdens resulting from separa- 
tion from their Southern sisters, and 
would have ultimately yielded to the 
necessity which impelled their return. 
But it was not written in the book of 
nations that thus it should be. 

The urgent appeals and the promises 
of aid and support in the programme 
marked out for Mr. Lincoln by the North- 
ern governors already referred to, whose 
warlike spirit was intensified by the at- 
trition of personal association in Wash- 
ington in this crisis, proved too strong 
to be resisted, and the pressure they ex- 
ercised upon Lincoln sufficed to defeat 
the policy suggested by Colonel Baldwin 
and the Virginia Convention. 

It is well known that a preconcerted 
meeting of these governors was held at 
this time in Washington. ‘The number 
of States represented in this conclave has 
been variously stated at seven and nine. 
Tt seems certain that Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan were all represented 
by their respective executive chief mag- 
istrates on the occasion in question. 
The Star of the West had been sped on 
her fateful mission to Charleston harbor 
before Colonel Baldwin, though sum- 
moned in a far different spirit, could re- 
pair to the appointed interview. Thus 
we have the explanation of President 
Lincoln’s uneasiness and embarrassment 
in the interview with Colonel Baldwin, 
and the meaning of the remark, oft re- 
peated, ‘ You came too late. It is now 
too late.”’ 

Allan B. Magruder. 
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OLD TIMES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


LY. 


THE ‘‘CUB’’ PILOT’S EDUCATION 
NEARLY COMPLETED. 


Wnosoever has done me the court- 
esy to read my chapters which have pre- 
ceded this may possibly wonder that I 
deal so minutely with piloting as a sci- 
ence. It was the prime purpose of these 
articles; and Iam not quite done yet. 
I wish to show, in the most patient and 
painstaking way, what a wonderful sci- 
ence it is. Ship channels are buoyed 
and lighted, and therefore it is a com- 
paratively easy undertaking to learn to 
run them; clear-water rivers, with gray- 
el bottoms, change their channels very 
gradually, and therefore one needs to 
learn them but once; but piloting be- 
comes another matter when you apply it 
to vast streams like the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, whose alluvial banks cave 
and change constantly, whose snags are 
always hunting up new quarters, whose 
sand-bars are never at rest, whose chan- 
nels are forever dodging and shirking, 
and whose obstructions must be confront- 
ed in all nights and all weathers without 
the aid of a single light-house or a sin- 
gle buoy; for there is neither light nor 
buoy to be found anywhere in all this 
three or four thousand miles of villain- 
ous’river. I feel justified in enlarging 
upon this great science for the reason 
that I feel sure no one has ever yet 
written a paragraph about it who had 
piloted a steamboat himself, and so had 
a practical knowledge of the subject. 
If the theme were hackneyed, I should 
be obliged to deal gently with the read- 
er; but since it is wholly new, I have 
felt at liberty to take up a considerable 
degree of room with it. 

When I had learned the name and 
position of every visible feature of the 
river; when I had so mastered its shape 
that I could shut my eyes and trace it 
from St. Louis to New Orleans; when I 


had learned to read the face of the water 
as one would cull the news from the 
morning paper; and finally, when I had 
trained my dull memory to treasure up 
an endless array of soundings and cross- 
ing-marks, and keep fast hold of them, 
I judged that my education was com- 
plete: so I got to tilting my cap to the 
side of my head, and wearing a tooth- 
pick in my mouth at the wheel. Mr. 
B— had his eye on these airs. One 
day he said, — 

‘“What is the height of that bank 
yonder, at Burgess’s? ’’ 

‘¢How can I tell, sir? 
quarters of a mile away.”’ 

‘* Very poor eye — very poor. 
the glass.’’ 

I took the glass, and presently said, — 

‘“‘T can’t tell. I suppose that that 
bank is about a foot and a half high.”’ 

‘* Poot and a half! That’s a six-foot 
bank. How high was the bank along 
here last trip? ”’ 

‘«T don’t know; I never noticed.’ 

‘© You didn’t? Well, you must al- 
ways do it hereafter.”’ 

“6 Why 27 

*« Because you ’Il have to know a good 
many things that it tells you. For one 
thing, it tells you the stage of the river 
— tells you whether there ’s more water 
or less in the river along here than there 
was last trip.” 

‘« The leads tell me that.’’ I rather 
thought I had the advantage of him 
there. 

‘Yes, but suppose the leads lie? The 
bank would tell you so, and then you’d 
stir those leadsmen up a bit. There was 
a ten-foot bank here last trip, and there 
is only a six-foot bank now. What does 
that signify? ’’. 

‘*That the river is four feet higher 
than it was last trip.’’ 

‘* Very good. Is the river rising or 
falling? ’’ 

‘« Rising.’’ 

‘©No it ain’t.”’ 


It is three 


Take 
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*T guess I am right, sir. Yonder 
is some drift - wood floating down the 


stream.’’ 

‘<A rise starts the drift- wood, but 
then it keeps on floating a while after 
the river is done rising. Now the bank 
will tell you about this. Wait till you 
come to a place where it shelves a little. 
Now here; do you see this narrow belt 
of fine sediment? That was deposited 
while the water was higher. You see 
the drift - wood begins to strand, too. 
The bank helps in other ways. Do you 
see that stump on the false point? ”” 

“© Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘* Well, the water is just up to the 
roots of it. You must make a note of 
that.’ 

é Why? ” 

‘Because that means that there ’s 
seven feet in the chute of 103.” 

“¢ But 103 is a long way up the river 
yet.”” 

‘¢ That’s where the benefit of the bank 
comes in. There is water enough in 103 
now, yet there may not be by the time 
we get there; but the bank will keep 
us posted all along. You don’t run close 
chutes on a falling river, up - stream, 
and there are precious few of them that 
you are allowed to run at all down- 
stream. There’s a law of the United 
States against it. The river may be 
rising by the time we get to 103, and in 
that case we ’ll run it. We are draw- 
ing — how much? ”’ 

«* Six feet aft, — six and a half for- 
ward.”’ 

‘* Well, you do seem to know some- 
thing.’ 

‘¢ But what I particularly want to 
know is, if I have got to keep up an 
everlasting measuring of the banks of 
this river, twelve hundred miles, month 
in and month out?” 

** Of course! ’’ 

My emotions were too deep for words 
for a while. Presently I said, — 

‘« And how about these chutes? Are 
there many of them? ”’ 

‘IT should say so. I fancy we shan’t 
run any of the river this trip as you ’ve 
ever seen it run before — so to speak. 
If the river begins to rise again, we ‘ll 
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go up behind bars that you’ve always 
seen standing out of the river, high and 
dry like the roof of a house; we ‘Il cut 
across low places that you’ve never no- 
ticed at all, right through the middle of 
bars that cover fifty acres of river; we 7ll 
creep through cracks where you ’ve al- 
ways thought was solid land; we ’Il dart 
through the woods and leave twenty- 
five miles of river off to one side; we ‘Il 
see the hind-side of every island be- 
tween New Orleans and Cairo.” 

‘Then I’ve got to go to work and 
learn just as much more river as I al- 
ready know.”’ 

‘« Just about twice as much more, as 
near as you can come at it.”’ 

‘* Well, one lives to find out. I think 
I was a fool when I went into this busi- 
ness.” 

‘« Yes, that is true. And you are yet. 
But youll not be when you ’ve learned 
ad 

«* Ah, I never can learn it.’’ 

‘* T will see that you do.”’ 

By and by I ventured again: — 

‘« Have I got to learn all this thing 
just as I know the rest of the river — 
shapes and all — and so I can run it at 
night? ”’ 

‘Yes. And you ’ve got to have good 
fair marks from one end of the river to 
the other, that will help the bank tell you 
when there is water enough in each of 
these countless places, — like that stump, 
you know. When the river first begins 
to rise, you can run half a dozen of the 
deepest of them; when it rises a foot 
more you can run another dozen; the 
next foot will add a couple of dozen, and 
so on: so you see you have to know your 
banks and marks to a dead moral cer- 
tainty, and never get them mixed; for 
when you start through one of those 
cracks, there ’s no backing out again, as 
there is in the big river; you ’ve got to 
go through, or stay there six months if 
you get caught on a falling river. There 
are about fifty of these cracks which you 
can’t run at all except when the river is 
brim full and over the banks.” 

‘¢ This new lesson is a cheerful pros- 
pect.”’ 

‘« Cheerful enough. And mind what 
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I’ve just told you; when you start into 
one of those places you’ve got to go 
through. They are too narrow to turn 
around in, too crooked to back out of, 
and the shoal water is always up at the 
head ; never elsewhere. And the head 
of them is always likely to be filling up, 
little by little, so that the marks you reck- 
on tlteir depth by, this season, may not 
answer for next.’’ 

‘* Learn a new set, then, every year? ”’ 

‘+ Exactly. Cramp her up to the bar! 
What are you standing up through the 
middle of the river for? ”’ 

The next few months showed me 
strange things. On the same day that 
we held the conversation above narrated, 
we met a great rise coming down the 
river. The whole vast face of the stream 
was black with drifting dead logs, broken 
boughs, and great trees that had caved 
in and been washed away. It required 
the nicest steering to pick one’s way 
through this rushing raft, even in the 
day-time, when crossing from point to 
point; and at night the difliculty was 
mightily increased; every now and then 
a huge log, lying deep in the water, 
would suddenly appear right under our 
bows, coming head-on; no use to try to 
avoid it then; we could only stop the 
engines, and one wheel would walk over 
that log from one end to the other, keep- 
ing up a thundering racket and careen- 
ing the boat in a way that was very un- 
comfortable to passengers. Now and 
then we would hit one of these sunken 
logs a rattling bang, dead in the centre, 
with a full head of steam, and it would 
stun the boat as if she had hit a conti- 
nent. Sometimes this log would lodge 
and stay right across our nose, and back 
the Mississippi up before it; we would 
have to do a little craw-fishing, then, to 
get away from the obstruction. We 
often hit white logs, in the dark, for we 
could not see them till we were right on 
them; but a black log is a pretty distinct 
object at night. A white snag is an ugly 
customer when the daylight is gone. 

Of course, on the great rise, down 
came a swarm of prodigious timber-rafts 
from the head waters of the Mississippi, 
coal barges from Pittsburgh, little trad- 
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ing scows from everywhere, and broad- 
horns from ‘* Posey County,’ Indiana, 
freighted with ‘‘ fruit and furniture ’?? — 
the usual term for describing it, though 
in plain English the freight thus ageran- 
dized was hoop- poles and pumpkins, 
Pilots bore a mortal hatred to these 
craft; and it was returned with usury. 
The law required all such helpless trad- 
ers to keep a light burning, but it was 
a law that was often broken. All of a 
sudden, on a murky night, a lielft would 
hop up, right under our bows, almost, 
and an agonized voice, with the back- 
woods ‘‘ whang ”’ to it, would wail out: 

‘© Whar ’n the you goin’ to! 
Cain’t you see nothin’, you dash-dashed 
aig-suckin’, sheep-stealin’, one-eyed son 
of a stuffed monkey! ’’ 

Then for an instant, as we whistled 
by, the red glare from our furnaces would 
reveal the scow and the form of the ges- 
ticulating orator as if under a lightning- 
flash, and in that instant our firemen and 
deck-hands would send and receive a 
tempest of missiles and profanity, one of 
our wheels would walk off with the erash- 
ing fragments of a stecring-oar, and down 
the dead blackness would shut again. 
And that flatboatman would be sure to 
go into New Orleans and sue our boat, 
swearing stoutly that he had a light 
burning all the time, when in truth his 
gang had the lantern down below to 
sing and lie and drink and gamble by, 
and no watch on deck. Once, at night, 
in one of those forest-bordered crevices 
(behind an island) which steamboatmen 
intensely describe with the phrase ‘as 
dark as the inside of a cow,’’ we should 
have eaten up a Posey County family, 
fruit, furniture, and all, but that they 
happened to be fiddling down below and 
we just caught the sound of the music 
in time to sheer off, doing no serious 
damage, unfortunately, but coming so 
near it that we had good hopes for a 
moment. These people brought up their 
lantern, then, of course; and as we backed 
and filled to get away, the precious fam- 
ily stood in the light of it — both sexes 
and various ages —and cursed us till 
everything turned blue. Once a coal- 
boatman sent a bullet through our pilot- 
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house when we borrowed a steering-oar 
of him, in a very narrow place. 

During this big rise these small - fry 
eraft were an intolerable nuisance. We 
were running chute after chute, —a new 
world to me, — and if there was a par- 
ticularly cramped place in a chute, we 
would be pretty sure to meet a broad- 
horn there; and if he failed to be there, 
we would find him in a still worse lo- 
eality, namely, the head of the chute, 
on the shoal water. And then there 
would be no end of profane cordialities 
exchanged. 

Sometimes, in the big river, when we 
would be feeling our way cautiously along 
through a fog, the deep hush would sud- 
denly be broken by yells and a clamor of 
tin pans, and all in an instant a log raft 
would appear vaguely through the webby 
veil, close upon us; and then we did not 
wait to swap knives, but snatched our en- 
gine bells out by the roots and piled on 
all the steam we had, to scramble out of 
the way! One does n’t hit a rock or a 
solid log raft with a steamboat when he 
can get excused. 

You will hardly believe it, but many 
steamboat clerks always carried a large 
assortment of religious tracts with them 
in those old departed steamboating days. 
Indeed they did. Twenty times a day 
we would be cramping up around a bar, 
while a string of these small-fry rascals 
were drifting down into the head of the 
bend away above and beyond us a couple 
of miles. Now a skiff would dart away 
from one of them and come fighting its 
laborious way across the desert of water. 
Tt would ‘‘ ease all,’’ in the shadow of 
our forecastle, and the panting oarsmen 
would shout, ‘* Gimme a pa-a-per!’’ as 
the skiff drifted swiftly astern. The 
clerk would throw over a file of New 
Orleans journals. If these were picked 
up without comment, you might notice 
that now a dozen other skiffs had been 
drifting down upon us without saying 
anything. You understand, they had 
been waiting to see how No. 1 was going 
to fare. No. 1 making no comment, all 
the rest would bend to their oars and 
come on, now; and as fast as they came 
the clerk would heave over neat bundles 
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of religious tracts tied to shingles. The 
amount of hard swearing which twelve 
packages of religious literature will com- 
mand when impartially divided up among 
twelve raftsmen’s crews, who have pulled 
a heavy skiff two miles on a hot day to 
get them, is simply incredible 

As I have said, the big rise brought 
a new world under my vision. By the 
time the river was over its banks we had 
forsaken our old paths and were hourly 
climbing over bars that had stood ten 
feet out of water before; we were shav- 
ing stumpy shores, like that at the foot 
of Madrid Bend, which I had always 
seen avoided before; we were clattering 
through chutes like that of 82, where 
the opening at the foot was an unbroken 
wall of timber till our nose was almost 
at the very spot. Some of these chutes 
were utter solitudes. The dense, un- 
touched forest overhung both banks of 
the crooked little crack, and one could 
believe that human creatures had never 
intruded there before. The swinging 
erape-vines, the grassy nooks and vistas 
glimpsed as we swept by, the flower- 
ing creepers waving their red blossoms 
from the tops of dead trunks, and all the 
spendthrift richness of the forest foliage, 
were wasted and thrown away there. 
The chutes were lovely places to steer in; 
they were deep, except at the head; the 
current was gentle; under the ‘‘ points ”’ 
the water was absolutely dead, and the 
invisible banks so bluff that where the 
tender willow thickets projected you 
could bury your boat’s broadside in them 
as you tore along, and then you seemed 
fairly to fly. 

Behind other islands we found wretch- 
ed little farms, and wretcheder little 
log-cabins; there were erazy rail fences 
sticking a foot or two above the water, 
with one or two jeans-clad, chills-racked, 
yellow - faced male miserables roosting 
on the top-rail, elbows on knees, jaws 
in hands, grinding tobacco and discharg- 
ing the result at floating chips through 
crevices left by lost milk- teeth; while 
the rest of the family and the few farm- 
animals were huddled together in an 
empty wood-flat riding at her moorings 
close at hand. In this flatboat the fam- 
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ily would have to cook and eat and sleep 
for a lesser or greater number of days 
(or possibly weeks), until the river should 
fall two or three feet and let them get 
back to their log-cabin and their chills 
again — chills being a merciful provision 
of an all-wise Providence to enable them 
to take exercise without exertion. And 
this sort of watery camping out was a 
thing which these people were rather 
liable to be treated to a couple of times 
a year: by the December rise out of the 
Ohio, and the June rise out of the Mis- 
sissippi. And yet these were kindly dis- 
pensations, for they at least enabled the 
poor things to rise from the dead now 
and then, and look upon life when a 
steamboat went by. They appreciated 
the blessing, too, for they spread their 
mouths and eyes wide open and made 
the most of these occasions. Now what 
could these banished creatures find to 
do to keep from dying of the blues dur- 
ing the low-water season! 

Once, in one of these lovely island 
chutes, we found"our course completely 
bridged by a great fallen tree. ‘This 
will serve to show how narrow some of 
the chutes were. The passengers had 
an hour’s recreation in a virgin wil- 
derness, while the boat-hands chopped 
the bridge away; for there was no such 
thing as turning back, you comprehend. 

From Cairo to Baton Rouge, when 
the river is over its banks, you have no 
particular trouble in the night, for the 
thousand-mile wall of dense forest that 
guards the two banks all the way is 
only gapped with a farm or wood-yard 
opening at intervals, and so you can’t 
‘get out of the river ’’ much easier than 
you could get out of a fenced lane; but 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans it is a 
different matter. The river is more than 
a mile wide, and very deep—as much 
as two hundred feet, in places. Both 
banks, for a good deal over a hundred 
miles, are shorn of their timber and bor- 
dered by continuous sugar plantations, 
with only here and there a scattering 
sapling or row of ornamental China- 
trees. The timber is shorn off clear to 
the rear of the plantations, from two to 
four miles. When the first frost threat- 
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ens to come, the planters snatch off their 
crops ina hurry. When they have fin- 
ished grinding the cane, they form the 
refuse of the stalks (which they call ba- 
gasse) into great piles and set fire to 
them, though in other sugar countries 
the bagasse is used for fuel in the fur- 
naces of the sugar mills. Now the piles 
of damp bagasse burn slowly, and smoke 
like Satan’s own kitchen. 

An embankment ten or fifteen feet 
high guards both banks of the Missis- 
sippi all the way down that lower end 
of the river, and this embankment is set 
back from the edge of the shore from 
ten to perhaps a hundred feet, accord- 
ing to circumstances; say thirty or for- 
ty feet, as a general thing. Fill that 
whole region with an impenetrable gloom 
of smoke from a hundred miles of burn- 
ing bagasse piles, when the river is over 
the banks, and turn a steamboat loose 
along there at midnight and see how 
she will feel. And see how you will 
feel, too! You find yourself away out 
in the midst of a vague dim sea that is 
shoreless, that fades out and loses itself 
in the murky distances; for you cannot 
discern the thin rib of embankment, 
and you are always imagining you see 
a straggling tree when you don’t. The 
plantations themselves ‘are transformed 
by the smoke and look like a part of the 
sea. All through your watch you are 
tortured with the exquisite misery of 
uncertainty. You hope you are keep- 
ing in the river, but you do not know. 
All that you are sure about is that you 
are likely to be within six feet of the 
bank and destruction, when you think 
you are a good half-mile from shore. 
And you are sure, also, that if you 
chance suddenly to fetch up against the 
embankment and topple your chimneys 
overboard, you will have the small com- 
fort of knowing that it is about what 
you were expecting to do. One of the 
great Vicksburg packets darted out into 
a sugar plantation one night, at such 
a time, and had to stay there a week. 
But there was no novelty about it; it 
had often been done before. 

I thought I had finished this number, 


but I wish to add a curious thing, while 
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it is in my mind. It is only relevant 
in that it is connected with piloting. 
There used to be an excellent pilot on 
the river, a Mr. X., who was a som- 
nambulist. It was said that if his mind 
was troubled about a bad piece of river, 
he was pretty sure to get up and walk 
in his sleep and do strange things. He 
was once fellow-pilot for a trip or two 
with George E——, on a great New 
Orleans passenger packet. During a 
considerable part of the first trip George 
was uneasy, but got over it by and by, 
as X. seemed content to stay in his bed 
when asleep. Late one night the boat 
was approaching Helena, Arkansas; the 
water was low, and the crossing above 
the town in a very blind and tangled 
condition. X. had seen the crossing 
since E—— had, and as the night was 
particularly drizzly, sullen, and dark, 
E was considering whether he had 
not better have X. called to assist in 
running the place, when the door opened 
and X. walked in. Now on very dark 
nights, light is a deadly enemy to pilot- 
ing; you are aware that if you stand in 
a lighted room, on such a night, you 
cannot see things in the street to any 
purpose; but if you put out the lights 
and stand in the gloom you can make 
out objects in the street pretty well. 
So, on very dark nights, pilots do not 
smoke; they allow no fire in the pilot- 
house stove if there is a crack which 
can allow the least ray to escape; they 
order the furnaces to be curtained with 
huge tarpaulins and the sky-lights to be 
closely blinded. ‘Then no light what- 
ever issues from the boat. The unde- 
finable shape that now entered the pilot- 
house had Mr, X.’s voice. This said, — 

‘* Let me take her, Mr. E ; I’ve 
seen this place since you have, and it is 
so crooked that I reckon I can run it 
myself easier than I could tell you how 
to do it.” 

“Tt is kind of you, and I swear J am 
willing. Ihave n’t got another drop of 
perspiration left in me. I have been 
spinning around and around the wheel 
like a squirrel. Tt is so dark I can’t tell 
which way she is swinging till she is 
coming around like a whirligig.’’ 
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So E took a seat on the bench, 
panting and breathless. The black phan- 
tom assumed the wheel without saying 
anything, steadied the waltzing steamer 
with a turn or two, and then stood at 
ease, coaxing her a little to this side and 
then to that, as gently and as sweetly as 
if the time had been noonday. When 
i observed this marvel of steering, 
he wished he had not confessed! He 
stared, and wondered, and finally said, — 

‘Well, I thought I knew how to steer 
a steamboat, but that was another mis- 
take of mine.’’ 

X. said nothing, but went serenely on 
with his work. He rang for the leads; 
he rang to slow down the steam; he 
worked the boat carefully and neatly 
into invisible marks, then stood at the 
centre of the wheel and peered blandly 
out into the blackness, fore and aft, to 
verify his position; as the leads shoaled 
more and more, he stopped the engines 
entirely, and the dead silence and sus- 
pense of ‘‘ drifting ”? followed; when the 
shoalest water was struck, he cracked on 
the steam, carried her handsomely over, 
and then began to work her warily into 
the next system of shoal marks; the same 
patient, heedful use of leads and engines 
followed, the boat slipped through with- 
out touching bottom, and entered upon 
the third and last intricacy of the cross- 
ing; imperceptibly she moved through 
the gloom, crept by inches into her 
marks, drifted tediously till the shoalest - 
water was cried, and then, under a tre- 
mendous head of steam, went swinging 
over the reef and away into deep water 
and safety! 

E let his long-pent breath pour 
out ina great, relieving sigh, and said: 

‘That ’s the sweetest piece of pilot- 
ing that was ever done on the Mississippi 
River! I would n’t believed it could be 
done, if I had n’t seen it.”’ 

There was no reply, and he added: — 

«Just hold her five minutes longer, 
partner, and let me run down and get a 
cup of coffee.” 

A minute later E—— was biting into 
a pie, down in the ‘ texas,’’ and com- 
forting himself with coffee. Just then 
the night watchman happened in, and 
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was about to happen out again, when he 
noticed E and exclaimed, — 

‘¢ Who is at the wheel, sir? ’’ 

oe xX? 

‘Dart for the pilot-house, quicker 
than lightning! ”’ 

The next moment both men were fly- 
ing up the pilot-house companion-way, 
three steps at a jump! Nobody there! 
The great steamer was whistling down 
the middle of the river at her own sweet 
will! The watchman shot out of the 
place again; E—— seized the wheel, set 
an engine back with power, and held his 
breath while the boat reluctantly swung 
away from a ‘‘ towhead ’’ which she was 
about to knock into the middle of the 
Gulf of Mexico! 

By and by the watchman came back 
and said, — 
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‘¢ Did n’t that lunatic tell you he was 
asleep, when he first came up here? ’’ 

te No.’’ 

‘© Well, he was. I found him walk- 
ing along on top of the railings, just 
as unconcerned as another man would 
walk a pavement; and I put him to 
bed; now just this minute there he was 
again, away astern, going through that 
sort of tight-rope deviltry the same as 
before.” 

‘¢ Well, I think I’ll stay by, next time 
he has one of those fits. But I hope he’ll 
have them often. You just ought to have 
seen him take this boat through Helena 
crossing. J never saw anything so gaudy 
before. And if he can do such gold-leaf, 
kid-glove, diamond - breastpin piloting 
when he is sound asleep, what could n’t 
he do if he was dead! ”’ 

Mark Twain. 
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I po not know it if she knows 

I watch her, as she comes and goes: 
I wonder if she dreams of it. 

Sitting and working at my rhymes, 

I weave her sunny hair at times 
Into my verse, or gleams of it. 


Upon her window-ledge is set 
A box of flowering mignonnette; 
Morning and night she tends to them, 
The senseless flowers, that do not care 
To kiss that strand of loosened hair 
As prettily she bends to them. 


If I could once contrive to get 
Into that box of mignonnette, 
Some morning as she tends to them! — 


Dear me! 


I see the sweet blood rise 


And bloom about her cheeks and eyes 
And bosom, as she bends to them! 


T. B. Aldrich. 
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THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF JOHN BROWN. 


LY. 
THE TRUE NATURE OF HIS PLANS. 


From the first moment of their dis- 
closure to the public, by the midnight 
attack at Harper’s Ferry in October, 
1859, there has been a persistent mistake 
concerning the plans and purposes of 
Brown in making that attack. It was 
assumed at once that he struck his blow 
at that particular point in order to get 
possession of the arms stored in the na- 
tional arsenal at Harper’s Ferry; and 
although this was immediately denied by 
Brown, the denial was little heeded. It 
was next assumed that he wanted these 
thousands of arms in order to put them 
in the hands of thousands of men, whom 
he expected, it was said, to rally to his 
support, either from the North or from 
the South; and then the next assump- 
tion followed at once, as an inference, 
that he meant to excite a general insur- 
rection of slaves, and thus bring on a 
servile war. This also Brown denied, 
again and again; but though his word 
was not doubted, it was hardly taken as 
evidence, and this fiction of his purposes 
having once gained currency, it seemed 
quite impossible to withstand it. Then 
came the next link in the chain of fal- 
lacies: if he was exciting a general in- 
surrection he must have powerful sup- 
porters, who had contrived the whole con- 
spiracy and were using Brown as their 
instrument in the work. This mistake 
at once fastened upon the public mind 
at the South, and in a large part of the 
North, and led to many of the proceed- 
ings taken in 1859-60 to inculpate lead- 
ing statesmen of the North. Mr. Val- 
landigham, the Ohio democrat, was one 
of the first to declare that Brown could 
not have planned the campaign. Writ- 
ing to the Cincinnati Gazette a week 
after the attack, he said: — 

‘Though engaged in a wicked, mad, 
and fanatical enterprise, Brown is the 
farthest possible remove from the ordi- 


nary ruffian, fanatic, or madman; but his 
powers are rather executory than in- 
ventive, and he himself never had the 
depth or breadth of mind to originate 
and contrive the plan of insurrection 
which he undertook to carry out. The 
conspiracy was, unquestionably, far more 
extended than yet appears, numbering 
among the conspirators many more than 
the handful of followers who assailed 
Harper’s Ferry, and having in the North 
and West, if not also in the South, as 
its counselors and abettors, men of in- 
telligence, position, and wealth. Cer- 
tainly, it was among the best planned 
and executed conspiracies that ever 
failed.’’ 

I suppose it is now clear, as it soon be- 
came evident to the Southern leaders in 
Congress, that this opinion of Vallandig- 
ham was completely unfounded. ‘The 
plan of Brown was wholly his own, so 
far as I know, both in its general scope 
and inits details; nor was it known, even 
in a vague way, to many persons at the 
North. There were thousands of per- 
sons who knew that Brown meant to do 
what he could against slavery; there were 
a few hundred, perhaps, who knew that 
he meant to harass the slave-holders in 
some part of the South, with an armed 
force; but of those who knew with any 
fullness the details of his Virginia en- 
terprise, I suppose the number never 
at any one time exceeded a hundred, — 
perhaps they were not more than fifty, 
—and these were scattered over the 
whole country from Boston to Kansas, 
from Maryland to Canada. Many of 
them were fugitive slaves; indeed, the 
first person, out of his own family, to 
whom Brown communicated his purpose 
seems to have been a Maryland fugitive, 
Thomas Thomas, who was a porter in 
Brown’s wool-warehouse at Springfield 
in 1846-48. Another Maryland fugitive, 
a woman named Harriet Tubman, was 
trusted with the secret ten years later, 
and was engaged in recruiting soldiers 
for Brown’s company when he made his 
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attack at Harper’s Ferry. Probably no 
more than thirty or forty of the persons 
cognizant of the undertaking were ever as- 
sembled together, and most of them were 
unknown to each other and held no cor- 
respondence. Many of them, too, had 
derived their knowledge of what was to 
be done from brief hints given them by 
Brown, or from the statements of other 
persons to whom Brown had spoken. 
Thus there was much difference of opin- 
ion among Brown’s own men as to what 
his plans actually were; and it was not 
until a few weeks before the blow was 
struck that the men who were with him 
knew they were going to Harper’s Ferry. 
Still less was this known to his friends 
at a distance, who were surprised, when 
the outbreak came, to find Brown there 
instead of farther South and West. 
Hence the readiness with which some of 
them afterwards declared that they knew 
nothing of his Harper’s Ferry plot, as’ 
certainly they did not; and, further, that 
they would have disapproved it, had they 
known it, for so they would. It was, in 
fact, protested against not only by Fred- 
erick Douglass, who learned it for the 
first time at Chambersburg, three or four 
weeks before the attack, but by all 
Brown’s men, including his own sons. 
Edwin Coppoe said to his captors at 
Charlestown, ‘‘ Brown wrote to me in 
July, 1859, to come on from Iowa to 
Chambersburg, where he first revealed 
the whole plot. The whole company was 
opposed to making the first demonstra- 
tion at Harper’s Ferry, but Captain 
Brown would have it his own way, and 
we had to obey orders.’’ The same 
statement was made to me in March, 
1860, by Charles Tidd, one of those who 
escaped with Owen Brown. Frederick 
Douglass, in a letter to Gerrit Smith, 
published in 1867, said, ‘* Three or four 
weeks previous to his invasion of Har- 
per’s Ferry, Captain Brown requested 
me to have an interview with him at 
Chambersburg; and in that interview he 
informed me that he had determined 
upon that invasion, instead of carrying 
out his old plan of going into the mount- 
ains. He did not tell me that you 
knew anything of this new plan. I do 
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not suppose that any of his friends at 
the North, outside of his own family, 
knew of it.”? Very few of his friends 
did, in fact, know of it; and by this 
circumstance several of them were ena- 
bled todeny, as they did, any knowledge 
of his actual plans. 

It was not possible for me, however, 
to plead any such ignorance and I there- 
fore avoided very carefully all occasions 
of testifying in regard to the matter, both 
in the winter of 1859-60, and at one or 
two periods afterwards. Brown had 
sounded me, in 1858, as to the expedi- 
ency of attacking the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, not for the sake of capturing the 
arms, but in order to strike terror into 
the South by an audacious exhibition of 
strength; and although he never returned 
to the subject, and I had forgotten the 
proposition, it all came back to my recol- 
lection when the attack was really made 
there. I then remembered how Brown 
spoke of capturing the arsenal as we 
were sitting together in his room at the 
American House in Boston, one day 
in the spring of 1858, and what argu- 
ments he used in favor of it. He said 
that nothing would give the country a 
greater opinion of his resources than the 
fact that he had ventured to attack a 
government arsenal; that he would be 
supposed to have a thousand men, at 
least, and that after such a stroke he 
could retire to the mountains and carry 
out his original plan all the more easily. 
Whether he used these same arguments 
with Douglass and his own men in 1859 
I cannot say, but I have never seen any 
cause to believe that he meant to occu- 
py Harper’s Ferry, or to make a stand 
in that immediate neighborhood. As 
Douglass says, in the letter already cited: 
‘* For years before, Captain Brown’s 
long-entertained plan was to go into the 
mountains in the slave States, and invite 
the slaves to flee there and stand for 
their freedom. His object was to make 
slavery unprofitable by making it inse- 
cure.’’ Brown himself, when questioned 
concerning his plans at Harper’s Ferry, 
the day after his capture, made state- 
ments quite consistent with this. Being 
asked if he did not expect to encounter 
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the Federal troops, he replied, ‘‘ Not 
if I had followed up my plans. I in- 
tended to remain here only a few hours; 
buta lenient feeling towards the citizens 
led me to a parley with them as to com- 
promise, and by prevarication on their 
part I was delayed until attacked, and 
then in self-defense was forced to in- 
trench myself.’? When asked which 
way he would have marched, he re- 
plied, ‘I had a general idea on that 
point, but do not wish to be too closely 
questioned, lest I should say something 
which might compromise me hereafter. 
But to your inquiry I answer, I purposed 
a general southwest course through Vir- 
ginia, varying as circumstances dictated 
or required.’? The language here is that 
of the reporter, and not Brown’s own 
words; but the substance of what was 
said he repeated to others. When Gov- 
ernor Wise, accompanied by Andrew 
Hunter, questioned him about his de- 
signs on the day of his capture, he was 
particularly asked whether he meant to 
carry the slaves off, and ‘+ he promptly 
and distinctly replied,’’ as Hunter testi- 
fies, ‘‘ that such was not his purpose; he 
designed to put arms in their hands to 
defend themselves against their masters, 
and to maintain their position in Vir- 
ginia and the South.’’ As his strength 
increased, he told Governor Wise, he 
meant to ‘‘ enlarge the area under his 
control, furnishing a refuge for the slaves 
and arendezyous for all whites who were 
disposed to aid him,’’ until eventually 
he should overrun the whole South. 


1 Since many have been misled by imperfectly 
understanding Brown’s meaning in his speech to the 
court, November 2, 1859, it may be well to quote 
here his exact words, and his explanation of them 
to Governor Wise and Mr. Hunter some weeks after. 
In the beginning of his speech to the court he said, 
‘‘T have all along admitted the design on my part 
to free the slaves. I intended certainly to have 
made a clean thing of that matter, as I did last win- 
ter, when I went into Missouri, and there took slaves 
without the snapping of a gun on either side, moved 
them through the country, and finally left them in 
Canada. I designed to haye done the same thing 
again, on a larger scale. That was all I intended. I 
never did intend murder or treason, or the destruc- 
tion of property, or to excite or incite slaves to rebel- 
lion, or to make insurrection.” This might easily be 
understood to imply that he meant to take his freed 
slaves out of Virginia. Buton the 22d of November, 
writing to Mr. Hunter, Brown alludes to his former 
statement to Governor Wise, and says, ‘I had given 
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When during his trial he said something 
which seemed to imply that his purpose 
was to carry off the slaves to Canada, as 
he had done the year before in Missouri, 
Governor Wise was struck with the in- 
consistency of this statement with the one 
previously made, and went to see Brown 
about it, in his cell, where the prisoner 
reiterated that his purpose was to free 
the slaves in Virginia and keep them 
there. He also sent for Mr. Hunter and 
gave him an explanation in writing of 
the ‘seeming confliction,’? as he calls 
it, between his two statements.! 

Should any doubt remain of Brown’s 
purpose respecting the freed slaves in 
Virginia, my own testimony may be 
introduced. He explained to me in the 
spring of 1858 what his method of war- 
fare would be, and it certainly did not 
involve the sending away of slaves to 
Canada, except as a last resort. His 
intention was, he told me, to gain pos- 
session of both slaves and masters; to 
hold the latter as hostages and the fox- 
mer for soldiers or laborers as might be 
best. He did not expect the colored peo- 
ple would all fight for him, or the white 
people all against him, and the particu- 
lar service which he desired of me was to 
take charge of his white hostages, the 
slave-holders, and convince them in one 
way or another that their best course 
was to set free their own slaves and ad- 
vise others to do the same. His band, 
at first small, was to intrench itself in 
log forts, made proof against bombs and 
cannon shot by being covered with earth, 
Governor Wise a fulland particular account of that, 
and when calledin court Iwas taken wholly by sur- 
prise, as I did not expect my sentence before the oth- 
ers. In the hurry of the moment I forgot much that 
T had before intended to say, and did not consider the 
full bearing of what I then said. 1 intended to convey 
this idea, that it was my object to place the slaves 
in a condition to defend their liberties, if they would. 
without any bloodshed, but not that I intended to 
run them out of the slave States. What I said to 
Governor Wise was spoken with all the deliberation 
I was master of, and was intended for truth; and 
what I said in court was equally intended for truth, 
but required a more full explanation than I then 
gave.’ 

He also in an interview with Mr. Hunter assured 
him that the statement originally made at Har- 
per’s Ferry was the correct one, and desired Mr. 
Hunter to vindicate his memory from the charge 
of having intended to deceive by his statement in 
court. 
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and protected against musketry and as- 
sault by timber palisades, in which a few 
men could maintain themselves against 
great odds. Provision was to be made 
for retreating from one of these forts to 
another, and for extending them, when 
an incursion was successful, until finally 
they should inclose and protect a con- 
siderable space of arable land near the 
mountains, which were to be his base of 
operations. This land was to be occu- 
pied and tilled by the colored people, 
only a part of whom were to be kept 
under arms, except in case of attack, 
when all, even women and children, were 
to have pikes put in their hands and be 
set to defend the fortifications. For this 
purpose he had a thousand pikes made 
in Connecticut, considering that rude and 
simple weapon better than more costly 
arms, for the use he had in mind. His 
own soldiers were to be armed with 
Sharpe’s rifles, of which he had two 
hundred, and with pistols, of which he 
also had two hundred. I did not under- 
stand from him that he expected to arm 
more than two hundred soldiers at first; 
indeed, I think his chosen number was a 
hundred; and with this small force, skill- 
fully handled, he hoped to be a match for 
all the militia that would be sent against 
him. His Kansas experience had made 
him confident on this point; and he an- 
ticipated less trouble from the United 
States dragoons in the Virginia mount- 
ains than on the Kansas prairies. His 
own forces were to act either as infantry 
or cavalry; and he meant to press into 
his service all the horses of the slave- 
holders that he might need. Any other 
property of theirs which was needed to 
support their slaves or his own men he 
meant to take without scruple, but not 
to burn or pillage, nor to permit blood- 
shed, except in battle or as retaliation 
for the killing of his own men when capt- 
ured. His hostages were to be held 
partly for purposes of retaliation, but 
more as a means of obtaining recruits 
and making converts; for he would have 
given up each white man in exchange 
for a certain number of slaves, and he 
hoped to persuade many of them either 
to join him or to remain neutral. Upon 
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this point he has left written evidence, 
in a letter addressed to Theodore Par- 
ker, and sent to him (by my hand) from 
the American House in Boston, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 7, 1858. He be- 
gins his letter by apologizing for writing 
on the Lord’s day, thus: “ Since you know 
that I have an almost countless brood of 
poor, hungry chickens to ‘ scratch for,’ 
you will not reproach me for scratching 
even on the Sabbath; at any rate, I trust 
God will not.’’? Then he asks Parker to 
write him an address ‘directed to the 
officers and soldiers of the United States 
army;’’ and finally he says: — 

‘*T also want a similar short address, 
appropriate to the peculiar circumstances, 
intended for all persons, old and young, 
male and female, slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding, to be sent out broadcast 
over the entire nation. So by every male 
and female prisoner on being set at liberty, 
and to be read by them during confinement. 
I know that men will listen and reflect, 
too, under such circumstances. Persons 
will hear your antislavery lectures, or 
abolition lectures, when they have be- 
come virtually slaves themselves. The 
impressions made on prisoners by kind- 
ness and plain-dealing (instead of bar- 
barous and cruel treatment, such as they 
might give, and instead of being slaugh- 
tered like vile reptiles, as they might very 
naturally expect) are not only powerful 
but lasting. Females are susceptible of 
being carried away entirely by the kind- 
ness of an intrepid and magnanimous sol- 
dier, even when his bare name was a 
terror but the day previous.’ 1 

This letter was written within a fort- 
night from the time when I met Brown 
in Central New York, and there first 
heard from him the outlines and many 
of the details of his plan. In this fort- 
night (from February 22 to March 7, 
1858) Ihad returned to Massachusetts, 
and Brown had followed me at an inter- 
val of perhaps a week. Meantime I had 
communicated his plans, at his request, 
to Theodore Parker, Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and Dr. Howe, and had given 
Mr. Stearns some general conception of 


1 Weiss’s Life and Correspondence of Theodore 
Parker, ii. 164, 165. 
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them. For a special reason, Captain 
Brown wished to make the disclosure to 
Mr. Stearns himself, and did so during 
his visit to Boston between the 4th and 
the 8th of March. How full this disclos- 
ure then was I cannot say, but in all our 
councils afterwards Mr. Stearns was a 
participant, and it was by him that more 
than half the money raised, and nearly 
all the arms furnished, were supplied. 
No other person in New England except 
these four was informed by me of the af- 
fair, though there were many who knew 
or suspected Brown’s general purpose. I 
was given to understand by Mr. Stearns, 
some months afterwards, that his wife 
was acquainted with Brown’s Virginia 
enterprise, but I cannot remember that I 
ever talked with her concerning it, until 
after it culminated. Mr. Parker did not 
communicate it to any of his family or 
friends, who were surprised after his 
death to learn how much he had known 
concerning it. His knowledge was, in- 
deed, in some respects, more complete 
than that of either Mr. Stearns or Dr. 
Howe, for 1 remember talking with him 
about the proposal to attack Harper’s 
Ferry, of which neither of the others, 
nor, I believe, Colonel Higginson, was 
informed. Parker called on Brown at 
the American House, in March, 1858, 
and met him there again in May and June 
of that year, after which he never saw 
him, though many of Brown’s letters of 
the summer and autumn of 1858 passed 
through Parker’s hands. In raising mon- 
ey for Brown’s enterprise, Parker drew 
upon some of his friends who were in the 
habit of giving him money to be used at 
his discretion, without inquiring what 
became of it. He was not very sanguine 
of Brown’s suecess, but he used to say, 
‘* We shall make many mistakes before 
we find the right way to abolish slavery ; 
this plan may be one of them; it may 
fail, but it is worth trying.’’ So, in writ- 
ing to Francis Jackson from Rome, in 
November, 1859, Parker could well say, 
‘* Of course I was not astonished that an 
attempt had been made to free the slaves 
in a certain part of Virginia. Such things 
are to be expected; for they do not de- 
pend on the private will of men like Cap- 
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tain Brown and his associates, but on the 
great general causes which move all hu- 
mankind to hate wrong and love right. 
Such ‘insurrections’ will continue as 
long as slavery lasts, and will increase 
both in frequency and in power, just as 
the people become intelligent and mor- 
al.’’ It was in the spirit of these utter- 
ances that he had acted the year before, 
in counseling with Brown and raising 
money for his Virginia campaign. 

Brown’s first request in 1858 was for 
a fund of a thousand dollars only; with 
this in hand he promised to take the 
field either in April or May. Mr. Stearns 
acted as treasurer of this fund, and be- 
fore the first of May nearly the whole 
amount had been paid in or subscribed, 
Stearns contributing three hundred dol- 
lars and the rest of the committee small- 
er sums. It soon appeared, however, 
that the amount named would be too 
small, and Brown’s movements were em- 
barrassed from lack of money before the 
disclosures of Forbes, in the early part 
of May, came to his kyowledge. What 
Forbes did has already been briefly men- 
tioned; but the result was such as to 
‘all for a more extended notice. Ido 
not find among my papers the precise 
language of Forbes’s threats, but the 
effect of them is visible enough in the 
letters before me. On the 20th of April, 
1858, I had written thus to one of the 
secret committee: — 

‘“*T have lately had two letters from 
Mr. Hawkins, who has just left Canada 
for the West, on business connected with 
his enterprise. He has found in Canada 
several good men for shepherds, and, if 
not embarrassed by want of means, ex- 
pects to turn his flock loose about the 
15th of May. He has received four 
hundred and ten dollars of the five hun- 
dred guaranteed him in Massachusetts, 
but wants more, and we must try to 
make up to him the other five hundred 
dollars. Part of it is pledged and the 
rest ought to be got, though with some 
difficulty. . . . Hawkins’s address is 
‘Jason Brown,’ under cover to John 
Jones, Chicago. He has gone West to 


1 This was Brown's assumed name in 1858; the 
next year it was ‘‘ Isaac Smith.” 
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move his furniture and bring on his 
hands. He has received two hundred 
and sixty dollars from other sources than 
our friends, and is raising more else- 
where, but got little in New York or 
Philadelphia. ’’ 

On the 28th of April Brown was still 
at Chicago, ignorant of Forbes’s treach- 
ery, and was on his way a day or two 
later, with a dozen or twenty ‘‘ shep- 
herds,’’ for the ‘* market ’’ at Chatham 
in Canada, where he wrote his Massa- 
chusetts friends to meet him. But just 
then came a letter to me from Forbes, 
followed by one to Dr. Howe, threat- 
ening to make the matter public. On 
the 2d of May, Dr. Howe, Mr. Stearns, 
and myself met for consultation on the 
new aspect of affairs presented by these 
letters from Washington, where Forbes 
then was. Mr. Parker was also con- 
sulted on the same day, and I wrote the 
result to Higginson as follows: — 

‘“Tt looks as if the project must, for 
the present, be deferred, for I find by 
reading Forbes’s epistles to the doctor 
that he knows the details of the plan, 
and even knows (what very few do) 
that the doctor, Mr. Stearns, and my- 
self are informed of it. How he got this 
knowledge is a mystery. He demands 
that Hawkins be dismissed as agent, and 
himself or some other be put in his place, 
threatening otherwise to make the busi- 
ness public. Theodore Parker and G. 
L. Stearns think the plan must be de- 
ferred till another year; the doctor does 
not think so, and I am in doubt, inclin- 
ing to the opinion of the two former.’’ 

This was written on the 5th of May. 
On the 7th, the most important person 
in our counsels from outside of New En- 
eland wrote me: ‘‘It seems to me that 
in these circumstances Brown must go no 
further, and sol write him. I never was 
convinced of the wisdom of his scheme. 
But as things now stand, it seems to me 
it would be madness to attempt to ex- 
ecute it. Colonel Forbes would make 
such an attempt a certain and most dis- 
astrous failure. I write Brown this even- 
ing.”” 

On the 9th of May, Higginson wrote 
to Parker from Brattleboro’, protesting 
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againstdelay. ‘‘ I regard any postpone- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘‘ as simply abandoning 
the project; for if we give it up now, at 
the command or threat of H. F., it will 
be the same next year. The only way 
is to circumvent the man somehow (if 
he cannot be restrained in his malice). 
When the thing is well started, who 
cares what he says? ’’ 

To this, on the 10th of May, Parker 
replied: ‘* If you knew all we do about 
‘Colonel’ Forbes, you would think differ- 
ently. Can’t you see the wretch in New 
York?’? At the same time Dr. Howe 
wrote thus to Higginson: ‘‘ T. P. will 
tell you about matters. They have held 
a different view from the one I have 
taken, which agrees mainly with yours. 
I think that the would-be traitor is now 
on the wrong track. I told him some 
truth, which he will think to be false 
(for he thinks evil), and he will probably 
be bungling about in the dark and _hesi- 
tating until the period for his doing harm 
has passed. Forbes has disclosed what 
he knows to Senator Seward, or says he 
has.’? A few days after this, however, 
Dr. Howe also became satisfied that the 
enterprise must be postponed. I was in 
almost daily consultation with him, and 
on the 18th of May I wrote to Higginson: 
‘+ Wilson as well as Hale and Seward, 
and God knows how many more, have 
heard about the plot from Forbes. To 
go on in the face of this is mere mad- 
ness, and I place myself fully on the side 
of Parker, Stearns, and Dr. Howe. Mr. 
Stearns and the doctor will see Hawkins 
in New York this week, and settle mat- 
ters finally.’’ 

On the 20th, Mr. Stearns was in New 
York, and wrote to Higginson that ‘* we 
are all agreed ’’ about the recall of the 
arms, ‘* for reasons that cannot be writ- 
ten.’? On the 14th of May Mr. Stearns 
had written to Brown that the arms were 
not to be used for any other purpose 
than the defense of Kansas, and on the 
15th Dr. Howe had written to Senator 
Wilson that there would be no perver- 
sion of Kansas funds to a totally differ- 
ent object. On the 24th of May a meet- 
ing of the secret committee was held at 
the Revere House, in which it was agreed 
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that Brown himself should go to Kansas. 
A few days later he came to Boston, 
consented to go there, and postponed 
his enterprise for a year, in accordance 
with the opinion of six out of the seven 
persons consulted. 

Thus far I have written with the orig- 
inal letters of 1858 before me, and have 
quoted from them enough, perhaps, to 
convince the reader that the persons 
whom I have named — Parker, Howe, 
Higginson, and Stearns — did know in 
much detail the Virginia plans of Brown, 
though only one or two of them had heard 
of Harper’s Ferry as a possible point of 
attack. In regard to one phase of the 
matter in 1858, the nominal withdrawal 
of the Kansas arms from Brown’s cus- 
tody, something more needs to be said, 
because there has been more or less of 
publie controversy upon this point. In 
1858 the State Kansas Committee of 
Massachusetts, though never formally 
dissolved, and still continuing at inter- 
vals to pass votes and write letters in its 
executive committee, had long been prac- 
tically defunct, for the very good reason 
that its funds were exhausted, and there 
was little expectation of raising more. It 
had supplied the starving people of Kan- 
sas with wheat and clothing in 1857, and 
in order to do this had advanced money 
far beyond the amount raised in that 
year. [remember this with much dis- 

1 J have forgotten how many thousand dollars he 
advanced in this way, but it was so many that the 
value of the arms in the custody of the committee 
was not enough to reimburse him, and it was agreed 
that he should not only have these as a security 
for his money, but should also be at liberty to re- 
imburse himself out of the avails of promissory 
notes given by the Kansas farmers in payment 
for the wheat and other supplies furnished to them 
in 1857. At the time these notes were given, it 
was hoped that most of them would be paid, and 
many of them were, but I fancy very little of the 
money ever came into the hands of Mr. Stearns. 
Some of it was paid to John Brown, as the agent 
of the committee, in the summer and autumn of 
1858, by the agents of Mr. E. B. Whitman, in whose 
hands most of the notes were first placed. I have 
before me, in Brown's handwriting, an “account 
of money, etc., collected of E. B. Whitman's agents 
on National Kansas Committee account,” in which 
something less than two hundred dollars, mostly 
in small sums, is set down as received from S. 
L. Adair, William Partridge, William Iutchinson, 
and other Kansas residents, between August 21, 


1858, and January 20,1859. Mr. Whitman acted as 
agent both for the National Committee and for the 
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tinctness because I had myself advanced 
two or three hundred dollars at that time; 
but the principal advances were made by 
our chairman, Mr. Stearns, whose lib- 
erality, where his heart was interest- 
ed, knew no bounds but the limit of his 
means.! At the time, therefore, when 
his Massachusetts friends first heard of 
the Virginia plans of Brown, and gave 
them their reluctant approval, as has 
been mentioned, the rifles in Brown's 
possession, though nominally belonging 
to the Massachusetts Kansas Committee, 
were pledged to Mr. Stearns, along with 
the other property, for the reimburse- 
ment of his advances; and it was with 
his full consent, as owner, not as chair- 
man of the committee, that they remained 
in Brown’s hands for use in Virginia. 
But the public had never been notified 
that the committee had thus turned them 
over to its chairman, with liberty to sell 
them or dispose of them in any other 
way; and had it been disclosed to the 
public that they were in Brown's pos- 
session for an attack on slavery in Vir- 
ginia in 1858, it would have been impos- 
sible to convince people that the com- 
mittee had not acted in bad faith. It 
had not so acted, because the transac- 
tion by which the arms were pledged to 
Mr. Stearns really took place long before 
any of us knew of the Virginia plans, 
although the formal vote transferring 
Massachusetts Committee, and the business had be- 
come so complicated in one way and another, that 
when Brown levied upon the committees’ agents 
for moneys claimed by him under yotes of the 
committees, it excited a lively dispute in Kansas. 
The Massachusetts Committee, however, stood firm- 
ly by Brown, even after its three active members 
(Stearns, Howe, and Sanborn) were apprised of his 
Virginia plans —as they were before he began to 
collect money on their notes in 1858. Indeed, Mr. 
R. P. Hallowell has quoted from a report of mine 
as secretary, made in September, 1858, in which, 
among the assets of the Massachusetts Kansas Com- 
mittee, are mentioned ‘‘one hundred and ninety 
rifles in the hands of our agent,*? who was no other 
than John Brown. I should be glad to see the 
whole report published, because I fancy it is the 
document the executive committee drew up in or- 
der to avoid the awkward complication in which 
Senator Wilson's letter of May, 1858, had found 
them. This letter, it may be said, is still in exist- 
ence, and might well be published. The original 
was destroyed by Dr. Howe, but the copy that was 
sent to Brown and had his indorsement upon it 


was preserved at North Kiba, and, I suppose, is 
still extant. 
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them to his custody, ‘‘to meet any lia- 
bilities,” may not have been passed until 
after March 1, 1858. But a statement 
of the exact facts in the case, if made 
after an outbreak in Virginia, would have 
seemed like a mere device to conceal the 
bad faith of the committee in allowing 
Brown to use the arms there. The 
three members of the committee who had 
knowledge of Brown’s purposes were 
therefore placed by Senator Wilson’s 
letter ina false position. If they allowed 
the project to proceed, they could be 
charged by Wilson and others with hay- 
ing knowingly perverted a trust to uses 
which those who made them trustees 
would never have sanctioned; and they 
could also have been reproached by their 
colleagues on the committee with hay- 
ing concealed from them some very im- 
portant matters. In reality, everything 
that thegcommittee had done was com- 
pletely regular, and appropriate to the 
exigency of 1856-57; they had collected 
much money, had expended it judicious- 
ly, and had allowed a generous individ- 
ual, their chairman, to place in their 
hands more money, for which he was 
willing to wait without payment until 
the property of the committee could be 
turned into cash. Then, to give him all 
the security in its power, the commit- 
tee had made over this property to him, 
with no restriction as to what he should 
do with it. Mr. Stearns had chosen, 
after hearing Brown’s plans in the spring 
of 1858, to intrust him with the further 
use of the arms, without calling upon 
the committee in any way to sanction it, 
because he was dealing with his own 
property. Yet this transaction, perfect- 
ly legitimate in itself, not having been 
made public, nor even communicated to 
the whole committee (which had not 
met for months), would have had a very 
suspicious look to the public; and it was 
this circumstance which really prevailed 
most strongly with some of the friends 
of Brown to have his first attack post- 
poned. They were indifferent to the re- 
proach of having aided him, but they 
could not bear the thought of being 
charged with diverting other people’s 
money into his hands. I have always 
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understood that this weighed much with 
Mr. Stearns, who, as a merchant, was 
scrupulous of his credit in such matters; 
and with Dr. Howe, who, in a long expe- 
rience, collecting and disbursing philan- 
thropic contributions, had never found 
himself in exactly such a dilemma. 
Hence, although he agreed with Colonel 
Higginson that it was bad policy to de- 
lay the attack, he felt that it was nec- 
essary to make the postponement. As 
soon as possible after Brown had con- 
sented to the alternative of going to Kan- 
sas in the summer of 1858, the business 
of the Kansas committee was put in such 
shape that its responsibility for the arms 
in Brown’s possession should no longer 
fetter his friends in aiding his main de- 
sign. 

It was very evident that Brown him- 
self did not cheerfully consent to the 
change of plan. On the 14th of May, 
while these consultations were going on 
in Boston, but before the final decision 
was reached, he wrote from Chatham in 
Canada, in these words: ‘‘ As it is an 
invariable rule with me to be governed by 
circumstances, or, in other words, not to 
do anything while I do not know what to 
do, none of our friends need have any 
fears in relation to hasty or rash steps 
being taken by us. As ‘ knowledge is 
(said to be) power,’ we propose to be- 
come possessed of more knowledge. We 
have many reasons for begging our East- 
ern friends to keep clear of Forbes per- 
sonally, unless he throws himself upon 
them. We have those who are thor- 
oughly posted up to put on his track, 
and we humbly beg to be allowed to do 
so. We also beg our friends to supply 
us with two or three hundred dollars 
without delay; pledging ourselves not to 
act other than to secure perfect knowl- 
edge of facts in regard to what F. has 
really done and will do; so that we may 
ourselves know how we ought to act. 
None of us here or with you should be 
hasty or decide the course to be taken 
while under excitement. ‘In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.’ A good cause is sure 
to be safe in the hands of an all-good, 
all-wise, and all-powerful Director and 
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Father. Dear sir, please send this to 
the friends at Boston and at Concord at 
once; and in the mean time send on with- 
out delay all that Forbes may hereafter 
write and say, in a plain copy.’’ A day 
or two after this, Brown must have re- 
ceived Senator Wilson’s letter to Dr. 
Howe, which was mailed to him on the 
14th of May from Boston by Mr. Stearns, 
accompanied by positive directions not 
to proceed with the Kansas rifles in the 
direction of Virginia. As soon as pos- 
sible after this, Brown visited Boston, 
and while there held a conversation 
with the person to whom the letter just 
quoted was sent. A record of this con- 
versation, made at the time (June 1, 
1858), states that Brown was full of re- 
gret at the decision of the Revere House 
council (May 24th), at which it was de- 
termined to postpone the attack till the 
winter or spring of 1859, when the secret 
committee would raise for Brown two or 
three thousand dollars; ‘‘ he meantime 
to blind Forbes by going to Kansas, and 
to transfer the property so as to relieve 
them ’’ (the Kansas committee) ‘‘ of re- 
sponsibility, and they in future not to 
know his plans.” “ On probing Brown,” 
this record goes on, ‘‘I found that he 
considered delay very discouraging to his 
thirteen men, and to those in Canada. 
Impossible to begin in the autumn, and 
he would not lose a day’? (he finally 
said), ‘‘ if he had three hundred dollars; 
it would not cost twenty-five dollars 
apiece to get his men from Ohio, and 
that was all he needed. The knowledge 
that Forbes could give of his plan would 
be injurious, for he wished his oppo- 
nents to underrate ’’ (overrate?) ‘* him; 
but still the increased terror produced 
would perhaps counterbalance this, and 
it would not make much difference. If 
he had the means he would not lose a 
_day.’’ He complained that his Massa- 
chusetts friends were not men of action, 
that they were intimidated by Wilson’s 
letter and magnified the obstacles. Still, 
it was essential that they should not 
think him reckless, he said, ‘‘ and as 
they held the purse, he was powerless 
without them, having spent nearly every- 
thing received this campaign, on ac- 
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count of delay, —a month at Chatham, 
ete.’”’? The same friend who noted down 
this conversation learned, a few days 
afterwards, from Dr. Howe, that Brown 
left Boston on the 3d of June, or there- 
about, with five hundred dollars in gold 
and liberty to retain all the arms, and 
that ‘* he went off in good spirits.” 

At this time Forbes was in Philadel- 
phia, on his way from Washington back 
to New York. On the 6th of June, 
1858, he wrote to Colonel Higginson a 
long, rambling, self-conceited letter, in 
course of which he said: ‘* The patent 
business which called me to Washing- 
ton detained me longer than I anticipat- 
ed; besides, certain financial difficulties 
threw obstacles in my way... . I] am 
little disposed to trust certain letters by 
the U. S. mail addressed to obnoxious 
individuals. You can get from F. B. 
Sanborn and Dr. S. G. Howe a sight of 
my letters to them, unless Dr. H. may 
have thrown them behind the fire, as he 
said he would do if he did not like their 
tone, —as if he thought himself the 
Pope, or the autocrat of Austria, Japan, 
or China. I have been grossly defraud- 
ed in the name of humanity and anti- 
slavery. . . . I have for years labored in 
the antislavery cause, without wanting 
or thinking of a recompense. Though 
I have made the least possible parade of 
my work, it has nevertheless not been 
entirely without fruit; the very pro- 
test presented to the U. S. Senate and 
House against the Clayton clause of the 
organic Act, which deprived foreigners 
of the right of voting in Kansas, was 
mainly my doing. . . . I consider, there- 
fore, that if my family were from any 
circumstance to be in distress, that dis- 
tress ought cheerfully and effectually to 
be alleviated by the antislavery men of 
every school. . . . Patience and mild 
measures having failed, I reluctantly 
have recourse to harshness. Let them 
not flatter themselves that I shall event- 
ually become weary and shall drop the 
subject; it is as yet quite at its begin- 
ning. The Massachusetts senators, Sum- 
ner and Wilson, wrote to Boston about 
it; but Howe, Lawrence, Sanborn, and 
associates, prefer to accumulate injury 
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on injury rather than acknowledge their 
fallibility by redressing a wrong they 
have committed. I am on my way to 
New York, but I shall stop in this 
city ”? (Philadelphia) ‘‘ for three days, 
because I wish to see some antislavery 
people here. I had letters to Mr. Miller 
McKim, but by him I was told that I 
could expect nothing from the Pennsyl- 
vania wing of the antislaveryites, be- 
cause my remedy lay in New England, 
and because funds were low and pros- 
pects gloomy, etc., ete. Of course funds 
must be low, and prospects must be 
gloomy, if antislavery men pillage the 
families of antislavery men, so that mut- 
ual reliance and codperation vanish. 
For my own part, I will, from principle, 
always do whatever I may be able to do 
against slavery; but never will I act in 
connection with the rascals who have 
cheated me and have persecuted my 
family.’? 

This fragment of a letter will be 
enough to show what sort of man Forbes 
was, and it may easily be imagined how 
correspondence with him was a pleas- 
ure that soon grew monotonous. Let it 
be remembered that the persons whom 
he pestered with his letters and inter- 
views had either never seen him at all, 
or as an unknown adventurer; that they 
never made nor authorized any person to 
make (nor ratified after it was made) 
any agreement with him of any kind, 
and that his whole claim upon them was 
founded on baseless assumptions. The 
more one knew of him, the less one de- 
sired to know; and when he disap- 
peared from our knowledge, as he did 
after this letter, nobody took much pains 
to learn anything more about him, ex- 
cept, indeed, Brown himself, who dis- 
patched Richard Realf from Cleveland 
to New York about the time Forbes was 
returning thither from Philadelphia, say 
the 10th of June, 1858. The reason 
for sending Realf (who was a young En- 
glishman, and Brown’s ‘secretary of 
state’? under the ‘‘ provisional consti- 
tution ’’) was thus given by Realf be- 
fore Mason’s committee of the Senate, 
January 21, 1860, after Brown’s execu- 
tion: — 
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‘‘ John Brown sent me to New York 
city for this purpose: knowing that 
Forbes had made these revelations of 
which I have spoken, and knowing, too, 
that it incapacitated him for the time be- 
ing from prosecuting his plan, he desired 
me to go on to New York, [and] some- 
how or other procure an introduction to 
Forbes; and he being an Englishman 
and I an Englishman, he thought we 
might presently establish mutual good 
relations; that, by ingratiating myself 
into his esteem, I might ultimately be 
able to possess myself, acting for Brown, 
of that obnoxious correspondence held 
by Forbes, written by Brown to him, in 
which Brown had developed his plans. 
For that purpose I went on to New York, 
with the intention of securing that corre- 
spondence; . . . so that, when Forbes 
was called upon (as Brown supposed 
would be the case) to substantiate his 
statements, he should not have the means 
of doing so. . . . I did not see Colonel 
Forbes in New York city. I cannot 
recollect whether I made any attempt to 
see him or not.’? 

In fact, instead of looking up Forbes, 
as he had undertaken to do, Realf him- 
self slipped back to England, and from 
England went over to France and sailed 
thence to New Orleans in the spring of 
1859, giving himself no further trouble 
about Brown or his purposes. Forbes 
seems to have been equally indifferent, 
for nothing more was heard from him 
until after the attack on Harper’s Ferry. 
It is not probable, in spite of what Realf 
testified, that Forbes ever had posses- 
sion of much written matter that could 
have compromised Brown; though he 
doubtless had knowledge enough of the 
details of the grand plan to thwart its ex- 
ecution if he had chosen to make it pub- 
lic, which he never did. His disclosures 
to Senator Wilson and others at Wash- 
ington were very general in their char- 
acter, and, though they had the effect of 
deferring Brown’s attack for a year, they 
were not so followed up by any one as to 
put the secret project within the knowl- 
edge of persons to whom it had not been 
otherwise communicated. When Brown 
made his raid into Missouri eight months 
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after Forbes’s disclosures, Senator Wil- 
son, and no doubt others, imagined that 
to have been the enterprise which Forbes 
was trying to thwart. 

Returning from this long digression to 
the further consideration of what the de- 
tails of Brown’s project were, let me here 
call attention to Realf’s own account of 
them, which he professed to have made up 
from recollections of a speech delivered 
by Brown at the secret convention in 
Chatham, in May, 1858. It is evidently 
colored and exaggerated in many of its 
particulars by the imagination of the re- 
porter, and at several points it is contrary 
to what is otherwise known of Brown’s 
plans. But with these abatements, it 
may be taken as a good general outline 
of what Brown actually said. This is 
Realf’s testimony: — 

‘¢ John Brown, on rising, stated that 
for twenty or thirty years the idea had 
possessed him like a passion of giving 
liberty to the slaves; that he made a 
journey to England in 1851 (in which 
year he took to the International Exhi- 
bition in London samples of wool from 
Ohio) during which he made a tour upon 
the European continent, inspecting all 
fortifications, and especially all earth- 
work forts, which he could find, with a 
view of applying the knowledge thus 
gained, with modifications and inventions 
of his own, to a mountain warfare in the 
United States. He stated that he had 
read all the books upon insurrectionary 
warfare that he could lay his hands on: 
the Roman warfare, the successful oppo- 
sition of the Spanish chieftains during the 
period when Spain wasa Roman province 
—how with ten thousand men, divided 
and subdivided into small companies, 

“acting simultaneously, yet separately, 
they withstood the whole consolidated 
power of the Roman empire through a 
number of years.1 In addition to this, he 


1 The reference here is to Sertorius in the days of 
Pompey and Metellus Pius. 

2 Here Mr. Realf, pausing to take breath, solaced 
himself, apparently, with the rhetorical restorative 
called anacoluthon, or non-sequitur, — the latter 
part of his sentence forgetting the beginning. The 
conclusion that Brown really drew from these his- 
torical examples was that which Byron had ex- 
pressed long before, that 

“ Freedom's battle, once begun, 
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said he had become very familiar with 
the successful warfare waged by Scha- 
myl, the Circassian chief, against the 
Russians; he had posted himself in re- 
lation to the war of Toussaint L’ Ouver- 
ture; he had become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the wars in Hayti and the 
islands round about: and from all these 
things he had drawn the conclusion,? — 
believing, as he stated there he did be- 
lieve, and as we all (if J may judge from 
myself) believed,’ that upon the first in- 
timation of a plan formed for the liber- 
ation of the slaves, they would immedi- 
ately rise all over the Southern States. 
He supposed that they would come into 
the mountains to join him, where he 
purposed to work, and that, by flocking 
to his standard, they would enable him 
(making the line of mountains which cuts 
diagonally through Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, down through the Southern States 
into Tennessee and Alabama, the base 
of his operations) to act upon the plan- 
tations on the plains lying on each side 
of that range of mountains; that we 
should be able to establish ourselves in 
the fastnesses; and, if any hostile action 
(as would be) were taken against us, 
either by the militia of the States or by 
the armies of the United States, we pur- 
posed to defeat first the militia, and next, 
if possible, the troops of the United 
States; and then organize the free blacks 
under this provisional constitution, 
which would carve out for the locality 
of its jurisdiction all that mountainous 
region in which the blacks were to be 
established, in which they were to be 
taught the useful and mechanical arts, 
and all the business of life. Schools were 
also to be established, and soon. The 
negroes were to be his soldiers. John 
Brown expected that all the free negroes 
in the Northern States would immediate- 
ly flock to his standard; that all the 


Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

8 Speak for yourself, Mr. Realf; there is no evi- 
dence that John Brown ever believed or even hoped 
for any such thing. 

4 Ile expected no such impossibility ; but he sup- 
posed that a portion of them would do so, and espe- 
cially such as had fled from the region in which he 
might be fighting. 
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slaves in the Southern States would do 
the same. He believed, too, that as many 
of the free negroes in Canada as could 
accompany him would do so. The slave- 
holders were to be taken as hostages, if 
they refused to let their slaves go; they 
were not to be killed. They were to be 
held as hostages for the safe treatment 
of any prisoners of John Brown’s that 
might fall into the hands of hostile par- 
ties. Those non-slave-holders who would 
not join the organization of John Brown, 
but who would not oppose it, were to be 
protected; but those who did oppose it 
were to be treated as the slave-holders 
themselves. John Brown said that he 
believed a successful incursion could be 
made; that it could be successfully main- 
tained; that the several slave States could 
be forced (from the position in which 
they found themselves) to recognize the 
freedom of those who had been slaves 
within the respective limits of those 
States; that immediately such recogni- 
tions were made, then the places of all 
the officers elected under this provision- 
al constitution would become yacant.’’ 
In this last sentence Realf unquestion- 
ably understood Brown correctly, though 
he has in other places supplied his own 
words and thoughts in the place of 
Brown’s. The forty -sixth article of 
the provisional constitution deals with 
this matter, and says: ‘t The foregoing 
articles shall not be construed so as in 
any way to encourage the overthrow of 
any State government, or of the general 
government of the United States, and 
look to no dissolution of the Union, but 
simply to amendment and repeal.”? That 
is to say, Brown believed it possible to 
carry on the sort of warfare he should 
wage without necessarily interfering with 
the civil government of Virginia or of 
the Union, although the local fune- 
tions of government might be suspended 
through fear, or absolutely superseded, 
for atime, by his own frame-work of pro- 
visional government. In this forecast of 
a possible struggle for emancipation, he 
was not sofar as he might have been 
from the expectations of John Quincy 
Adams on the same subject, in 1820. 
When the Missouri Compromise was 
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under fierce debate in Congress, Mr. 
Adams (being then Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Calhoun Secretary of War to 
President Monroe) made this entry in 
his journal : ? — 

‘* February 24, 1820. I had some con- 
versation with Calhoun on the slave ques- 
tion pending in Congress. He said he 
did not think it would produce a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, but, if it should, the 
South would be from necessity compelled 
to form an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with Great Britain. I said that 
would be returning to the colonial state. 
He said, ‘ Yes, pretty much, but it would 
be forced upon them.’ .. . I pressed 
the conversation no further, but if the 
dissolution of the Union should result 
from the slave question, it is as obvious 
as anything that can be foreseen of fu- 
turity, that it must shortly afterwards be 
followed by the universal emancipation 
of the slaves; . . . the destructive prog- 
ress of emancipation, which, like all great 
religious and political reformations, is 
terrible in its means, though happy and 
glorious in its end. Slavery is the great 
and foul stain upon the North American 
Union, and it is a contemplation worthy 
of the most exalted soul, whether its total 
abolition is or is not practicable; if prac- 
ticable, by what means it may be effect- 
ed, and, if a choice of means be within 
the scope of the object, what means would 
accomplish it at the smallest cost of hu- 
man sufferance. <A dissolution, at least 
temporary, of the Union, as now consti- 
tuted would be certainly necessary, and 
the dissolution must be upon a point in- 
volving the question of slavery, and no 
other. The Union might then be reorgan- 
ized on the fundamental principle of eman- 
cipation. This object is vast in its com- 
pass, awful in its prospects, sublime and 
beautiful in its issue. A Life devoted to 
it would be nobly spent or sacrificed.”? 

Such a life was that of John Brown. 
He entered upon it when, as a boy, 
‘* during the war with England,’’ seven 
years before this colloquy of Adams with 
Calhoun, he saw his little black play- 
mate starved and beaten, and with boy- 


1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. iv. 530, 
581. 
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ish ardor ‘‘ swore eternal war with slav- 
ery.” He ended it on the gallows in 
Virginia, and men said he ‘died as a 
fool dieth.’’ But the method that he 
devised for emancipation was that which, 
within five years after his death, the 
nation adopted and carried to a success- 
ful issue. It was the method of force, 
and it proceeded gradually, as Brown 
had foreseen that it must, from State 
to State, and without overthrowing the 
general government. ‘There was, how- 
ever, what Adams had predicted, a tem- 
porary dissolution of the Union, followed 
by ‘* amendment and repeal ’’ as Brown 
had desired, and then by that which 
both Adams and Brown had longed 
for, a reorganization of the Union ‘* on 
the fundamental principle of emancipa- 
tion.’’ Thus again in human history, 
as so many times before, did the divine 


1 See Brown’s autobiography, in the January 
Atlantic. 
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paradox reassert itself, and the stone 
which the builders rejected became the 
head of the corner. Beside the Potomac, 
where the Founder of our Republic lived 
and died, crowned with honors, it was 
decreed that the Restorer of the Repub- 
lic should also die by the hangman’s 
hand. ‘The work that Washington left 
unfinished, Brown came to complete; and 
Lincoln with his proclamations, Grant 
and Sherman with their armies, and 
Sumner with his constitutional amend- 
ments, did little more than follow in the 
path which Brown had pointed out. 
‘* OF all the men who were said to be 
my contemporaries,’’ wrote a Concord 
poet, ‘it seemed to me that John Brown 
was the only one who had not died. I 
meet him at every turn. He is more 
alive than ever he was; he is no longer 
working in secret; he works in public, 
and in the clearest light that shines on 
this land.’’ 
FE’. B. Sanborn. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


Gop called the nearest angels who dwell with him above: 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


‘* Arise,’? he said, ‘*my angels! a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 


‘* My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost world swells, 
The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights the asphodels. 


‘Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like rain!” 


Two faces bowed before the Throne veiled in their golden hair; 
Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 


The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels came 


Do? 


Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in rayless flame. 


There Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too strong for fear, 
Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 


And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And, with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell! 
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Two unveiled faces full of joy looked upward to the Throne, 
Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who sat thereon! 


And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling flake, 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake: 


‘‘ Welcome, my angels! ye have brought a holier joy to heaven; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven!” 


John G. Whittier. 


CRIME AND AUTOMATISM. 


WITH A NOTICE OF M. PROSPER DESPINE’S PSYCHOLOGIE NATURELLE. 


THE occurrence among us within the 
last few years of crimes of singular atroc- 
ity and wanton cruelty has called the at- 
tention of many thinking persons to the 
condition of mind under which such acts 
are committed. A fellow- creature at 
whose deeds a whole community shud- 
ders, while he himself, even after they 
have been brought home to him, looks 
upon them with entire indifference, must 
have a moral nature very unlike that 
of ordinary human beings. Nothing is 
more difficult than to study such a be- 
ing fairly. Instinct, Law, and Theology 
have all taken up their positions with 
reference to him. 

Instinct urges the common mind to 
swift, certain, and extreme measures. 
As the serpent when he is trodden on 
strikes, as the man who is smitten re- 
turns the blow as if he were a machine 
of which the spring is suddenly released, 
so a popular gathering executes prompt 
vengeance on the doer of an atrocious 
deed, where law does not stand between 
him and the instinct of the multitude. 
If lynch-law knew enough to have a 
Latin motto for its symbol, it would be 
cito, cerle, seve. It listens to no argu- 
ment, for it is very little more than a 
mere animal movement. One might as 
well reason with a she-bear from whom 
he had stolen her cubs, as with a border 
mob dragging a murderer to the nearest 
tree. ‘* Why, what evil hath he done? ”’ 


was Pilate’s very fair question to the 
rouchs of Jerusalem. ‘‘ Crucify him! ”’ 
was all the answer he got. Instinct, 
whether we call its rulings natural jus- 
tice or natural injustice, has its place, 
none the less, in settling the charac- 
ter and determining the punishment of 
crime. It rids society of a nuisance or 
subjects the offender to a cautionary dis- 
cipline. It strengthens the abhorrence 
of crime in a community, and to some 
extent deters those who are ill-disposed 
from carrying out their inclinations. 
But it makes mistakes about persons, it 
gratifies dangerous passions in those who 
execute its mandates, and it has no 
graduated scale of punishment. A la 
lanterne is its shortest, most frequent, 
and yery convenient formula. Civiliza- 
tion may hide it more or less completely 
under statutes and moral and religious 
precepts, but it lies as a struggling force 
beneath their repressive weight, and 
every now and then betrays itself in the 
court-room and even in the sanctuary. 
Law is an implement of society which 
is intended for every-day work. It is a 
coarse tool and not a mathematical in- 
strument. It deals with the acts of crim- 
inals and their immediate motives. Its 
efforts to get behind these proximate 
causes are not very satisfactory to those 
who have made a special study of the 
mechanism of human actions. It ar- 
raigned men formerly because the devil 
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had prompted them to kill their fellow- 
man. Not being able to hang the devil, 
it followed the Hudibrastic method and 
swung off his victims as a substitute. It 
does indeed recognize complete mental 
alienation as an excuse of forbidden acts, 
and heat of passion as their palliation. 
But while it accepts the chemist’s analy- 
sis of the contents of a stomach, it cares 
very little for a psychologist’s analysis 
of a criminal’s mental and moral ele- 
ments, unless this criminal can be shown 
to present the technical conditions of 
the state defined as insanity. Its scale 
of punishments is graduated in a rough 
way, but it has no fixed standard except 
the hanging point. Instinct, tradition, 
convenience, in various combinations 
and changing from age to age, settle 
the marks on the scale below this high- 
est level, which itself is only condition- 
ally fixed, and changes in different times 
and places, so that in some communi- 
ties crime never reaches it. Of relative 
justice law may know something; of ex- 
pediency it knows much; with absolute 
justice it does not concern itself. 
Theology, as represented in the formu- 
le of its councils and synods, while nom- 
inally treating of divinity, has chiefly 
contemplated the divine character in its 
relations to man, and consequently, in- 
verting its thought, has become little 
more than traditional anthropology. De- 
riving its warrant, or. claiming to, from 
the supreme source of law, it has trans- 
ferred the whole subject of moral trans- 
gression from the region of the natural 
to that of the supernatural. It lent the 
devil to the lawyers to help out their in- 
dictments. It comes with its accepted 
axioms about human nature to confound 
the studies of the philosopher. Meas- 
uring the finite by an infinite stand- 
ard, it abolishes all terms of comparison. 
Yesting all humanity in the scholastic 
vacuum left by pumping out the whole 
moral atmosphere, it sees two souls, one 
freighted with the burden of fourscore 
guilty years, the other chargeable only 
with the lightest petulance of pulpy in- 
fancy, drop with the same swiftness into 
the abyss of boundless and endless ret- 
ribution, just as the feather and the 
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guinea fall side by side in an exhausted 
bell-glass and reach the bottom at the 
same moment. Accepting the mechan- 
ical idea of transferable moral responsi- 
bility, it violates the plain law of ho- 
mology, which declares that like must 
be compared with like, that virtue can- 
not be meted out with a yard-stick, that 
courage cannot be measured in a pint 
pot (though sometimes found in it), that 
a right or wrong act cannot be weighed 
in agrocer’s balance. Theological spec- 
ulation has thus climbed out of sight of 
the facts of human nature, to find itself 
“ Pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” 
and the anthropologist of to-day must 
request it to stand aside, as the geolo- 
gist of yesterday has done with the old 
cosmogonies. 

In the face of all these obstacles, the 
subject of crime and the character of the 
criminal must be studied calmly, ex- 
haustively, and independently of all in- 
herited prejudices. The idols of the 
market, of the bench, and of the pulpit 
must be treated as so many stocks and 
stones by the naturalist who comes to 
the study of man as Huber gave himself 
to the study of bees, or Agassiz to that 
of tortoises. Savage instincts, barbar- 
ous usages, ancient beliefs, will all find 
themselves confronted with a new order 
of facts which has not been studied, and 
with new interpretations of facts which 
have never been hazarded. 

Every novel growth of ideas has to 
encounter the weight of vested opinions 
and mortgaged prejudices. It has to 
face a society more or less unprepared 
for it; the Chinese with their fixed cus- 
toms, the North American Indians with 
their feral natures, are not in a condi- 
tion to listen to the last revelations of 
that multiple Messiah, modern civiliza- 
tion, as it speaks through its anointed 
races. The Pi-Utes and the Kickapoos 
of the wilderness are hard to reason with. 
But there is another tribe of irreclaim- 
ables, living in much larger wigwams and 
having all the look of civilized people, 
which is quite as intractable to the teach- 
ings of a new philosophy that upsets 
their ancestral totems. This is the tribe 
of the Pooh-Poohs, so called from the 
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leading expression of their vocabulary, 
which furnishes them a short and easy 
method of disposing of all novel doctrines, 
discoveries, and inventions of a charac- 
ter to interfere with their preconceived 
notions. They may possibly serve a 
useful purpose, like other barbarous and 
semi-barbarous human beings, by help- 
ing to keep down the too prolific family 
of noxious or troublesome animals — the 
thinking, or rather talking and writing 
ones. Beyond this they are of small 
value; and they are always retreating 
before the advance of knowledge, facing 
it, and moving backwards, still opposing 
the leaders and the front rank with their 
inextinguishable war-cry, Pooh - Pooh! 
But the most obstinate of them all can 
scarcely fail to recognize that the issues 
of to-day really turn on points which 
within easy remembrance would have 
hardly been considered open to discus- 
sion except in proscribed circles. 

In place of the question of the deity’s 
foreknowledge as limiting human free- 
dom, we have under discussion the stat- 
istician’s tables showing that the seem- 
ing contingencies of what we call vol- 
untary action are so much matters of 
certainty that they can be confidently 
predicted. So many persons, of such 
and such ages and sexes, will, within a 
given district and within a given time, 
commit suicide by such and such meth- 
ods, distributed according to their age 
and sex. So many children will die 
within the same district and period from 
drinking hot water out of the spouts of 
tea-kettles. In other words, will, like 
weather, obeys definite laws. The wind, 
be it not irreverently spoken, by no 
means literally bloweth where it listeth, 
but where it must, as certain precedent 
conditions haye settled the question for 
it, and we know every morning whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth. No 
priest or soothsayer that ever lived could 
hold his own against Old Probabilities. 
The will, like the wind, is anything but 
free; it is so largely governed by organ- 
ic conditions and surrounding circum- 
stances that we calculate upon it as on 
sunrise, and all the provisions are made 
for its anticipated decisions, as those mi- 
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nute habiliments, mysterious and mani- 
fold, are got ready beforehand for an 
expected little stranger. 

In place of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, in virtue of which certain individ- 
uals were to become or remain subjects 
of wrath, we are discussing organic ten- 
dencies, inborn idiosyncrasies, which, so 
far as they go, are purely mechanical, 
and are the best excuse that can be 
pleaded for a human being, exempting 
him from all moral responsibility when 
they reach a certain extreme degree, 
and exculpating him just so far as they 
are uncontrollable, or unenlightened by 
any moral sense. 

We hear comparatively little of that 
‘‘original sin’? which made man ex 
officio a culprit and a rebel, and liable 
to punishment as such. But we have 
whole volumes on hereditary instincts of 
all kinds, sometimes in the direction of 
the worst crimes, and the more of this 
kind of original sin we find in a man, 
the more we are disposed to excuse his 
evil deeds. 

While our catechisms are still charg- 
ing man with the responsibility of “ evil,” 
including suffering and death, our text- 
books are inferring from the material 
record of the earth’s strata that it ex- 
isted in the form of violence, disease, 
and destruction of life, long before man 
or beings like man existed on our planet. 

In place of following or combating the 
theorists who consider this world as an 
intermediate penitentiary adjusted for 
the discipline of souls that have sinned 
in a previous state (EK. Beecher), or who 
maintain that it was contrived before- 
hand to accord in its discords with ‘‘ the 
miracle of sin ’’ (Bushnell), we have to 
fight for or against the iconoclastic doc- 
trines of the evolutionists. 

In place of considering man as a creat- 
ure so utterly perverted from birth that 
the poles of his nature must be reversed, 
the tendency is to look upon him rather 
as subject to attractions and repulsions 
which are to be taken advantage of in 
education. As he does not give himself 
these attractions and repulsions, but re- 
ceives them through natural parentage, 
nor educate himself, but lies at the mercy 
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of his conditions, the tendency is, again, 
to limit the range of his moral respon- 
sibilities. 

In place of debating upon the forfeits 
of criminals to society, philosophers and 
philanthropists are chiefly occupying 
themselves with the duties of society to 
criminals. 

At the bottom of all the more prevalent 
thought of the time is the conviction that 
there is not enough in the history of hu- 
manity to account for the sufferipg which 
we are forced to witness, and that the 
hardest task of those who think and feel 
is that which Milton set himself — 

**To justify the ways of God to man.” 

All these newer modes of thought are 
to a large extent outgrowths of what we 
may call physiological psychology. The 
foundations of this were laid in those 
studies of individual character made by 
the phrenologists, much in the same way 
that the foundations of chemistry were 
laid by the alchemists. In the pursuit 
of an unattainable end, and in the midst 
of great hallucinations, they made those 
observations and discoveries which, di- 
voreed from their fancies and theories, 
lent themselves to the building up of a 
true science. 

But the development of the connection 
of motive and determination has been, 
in the main, an expansion of the doctrine 
of reflex action. This doctrine, which 
started from the fact of the twitching of 
a decapitated frog’s hind legs, has grown 
to such dimensions that it claims to solve 
some of the gravest questions in psychol- 
ogy, and to deal, in the face of the great 
endowed and incorporated beliefs, with 
the most serious problems of responsi- 
bility and retribution. 

Following the idea of Descartes, who 
considered all the lower animals as only 
living machines, and man himself as 
a machine with a superadded spiritual 
essence, we may glance a moment at 
the movements of the human mechan- 
ism. Circulation, secretion, and nutri- 
tion go on in health without our consent 
or knowledge. The heart’s action is felt 
occasionally, but cannot be controlled by 
a direct act of the will. The respiration 
is often perceived and partially under 
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‘the influence of the will, but for the most 


part unnoticed and involuntary. Pass- 
ing to what we call the voluntary move- 
ments, we find that even when they obey 
our wishes the special actions which con- 
spire to produce the effect wished for are 
neither ordered nor taken distinct cog- 
nizance of. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the voice. Its tones and 
character, varying with the state of mind 
and feeling, are regulated by the nicest 
adjustments of a system of delicate an- 
tagonizing muscles, the very existence of 
which would never be suspected but for 
the researches of the anatomist. Sudden 
and sharp sensations produce involunta- 
ry movements of voluntary muscles. By 
a similar mechanical connection different 
impressions produce their corresponding 
emotions and ideas. These again pro- 
duce other ideas and emotions by a mech- 
anism over which we have only a partial 
control. We cannot always command 
the feelings of disgust, pity, anger, con- 
tempt, excited in us by certain presen- 
tations to our consciousness. We can- 
not always arrest or change the train 
of thoughts which is keeping us awake, 
however much we may long to do so. 
Now the observation of certain excep- 
tional natures tends to show that a very 
large portion of their apparent self-de- 
terminations or voluntary actions, such 
as we consider that we should hold our- 
selves responsible for, are in reality noth- 
ing more nor less than reflex movements, 
automatic consequences of practically ir- 
resistible causes existing in the inherited 
organization and in preceding conditions. 

It is to a comparatively recent work, 
which treats of these subjects from a new 
point of view, namely, the study of the 
mental and moral conditions of individ- 
ual criminals, that the reader’s attention 
is now called. The slight analysis will 
itself furnish the text of a running com- 
ment. It will not, of course, be inferred 
that the critic always agrees with or is 
responsible for the author’s statements 
or opinions. Neither should the reader 
suppose that all the facts or opinions 
cited from the work are entirely original 
in the author. Many things, on the 
contrary, in this, as in every such work, 
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are commonplaces to all who have stud-" 
ied its subject. 


In the year 1868, M. Prosper Despine, 
Doctor of Medicine, gave to the public 
three large volumes in which the psy- 
chology or mental mechanism of crime 
is studied from nature. The first volume 
expounds his general doctrine as to the 
motives of human action, and the degree 
to which they are ordered by the will or 
simply automatic. The second volume 
begins with the consideration of mental 
alienation and imbecility, and passes to 
the description and illustration of moral 
insanity and idiocy as seen in criminals. 
Then follow clinical observations, as they 
may be called, upon parricides and hom- 
icides. The third volume studies the 
mental and moral conditions of infanti- 
cides, suicides, incendiaries, robbers, and 
others belonging to the criminal class. 
This quasi-medical study of criminals is 
followed by an attempt to lay down the 
proper moral treatment to which they 
should be submitted. 

M. Despine’s own abstract, or his ana- 
lytical headings of his chapters, would 
exceed the limits of this article. It will 
be expedient instead of following these to 
give a more general view of the drift 
and method of the book. 

And first, though the author alludes 
to the difficulty with which new doctrines 
get a hearing, though he evokes the in- 
jured and somewhat weary ghosts of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo, he begins with an 
expression of reverential feeling. Sei- 
ence represents the thought of God dis- 
covered by man. By learning the natu- 
ral laws he attaches effects to their first 
cause, the will of the Creator. 

M. Despine had been struck with the 
absence of emotion (sang froid) which 
appears as so frequent a trait in crimi- 
nals. This set him to studying their psy- 
chological history, and for that purpose 
he ransacked the Gazette des Tribunaux 
from the year 1825 until the time of writ- 
ing, to study the cases there recorded, 
exactly as a physician studies a similar 
record of bodily diseases. Out of this 
clinical study came his ideas about crime 
and criminals, and working his way back- 
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wards into general psychology he arrived 
at the conclusions which he has unfolded 
in his first volume. 

The instincts, or natural desires, are 
the great springs of human action. The 
perfection of man consists in the perfec- 
tion of the instinctive faculties, and these 
again are determined by the organization 
of the brain, their instrument. Studying 
the races of mankind in succession, the 
author finds in each inherent and char- 
acteristic differences, which belong to it 
as much as its stature, color, and other 
outward characteristics. So in individ- 
uals, and in their different conditions rel- 
ative to sex, age, state of health or dis- 
ease, and other variable circumstances, 
he finds a wide range of diversities. A 
man who had always been amiable and 
affectionate became exceedingly irritable 
and quarrelsome after an attack of small- 
pox, and retained this character fourteen 
years later, when he was the subject of 
the observation. A profligate mentioned 
by Plutarch had a fall and struck his 
head, after which accident he became a 
most virtuous citizen. 

In studying the criminal we wish to 
know how far he is such in virtue of his 
own free act. As the doctrine which 
M. Despine teaches might be misinter- 
preted to mean more than he intends, 
his own statement of his position may 
be here introduced: ‘* Although I have 
demonstrated the very small part taken 
by free-will in the performance of hu- 
man actions, I have not hesitated to 
proclaim still more emphatically that 
no one has more fully recognized and 
proved the existence of this power than 
myself.”” M. Despine cannot therefore 
be reproached with either atheism or 
fatalism. 

His test of free-will, or self-determi- 
nation, is the sense of effort by which a 
desire is overcome, and the self-approval 
or self-reproach which follows a right or 
wrong action. But desire is only over- 
come by the sense of duty. Where this 
does not intervene there is nothing to 
hinder the strongest desire from haying 
its own way; there is no occasion for 
effort. Under these circumstances the 
man is as much a machine as the new- 
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born babe, which has no choice, but 
simply obeys the impulse of its desires. 
There is no struggle between desire and 
the sense of duty before the commission 
of a crime, and no remorse after it, in 
persons destitute of the moral instinct. 

Nothing, then, is in the way of the 
selfish motive which leads to crime ex- 
cept some stronger selfish motive, as 
fear, for instance. Crime will be like 
our ordinary every-day acts, without 
moral character and without moral re- 
sponsibility. A careful study of crimi- 
nals shows that in a large proportion of 
cases they are devoid of the ordinary 
moral instincts; that they have no strug- 
gle beforehand except of purely selfish 
principles, that they have no true re- 
morse for their guilt, and that their ap- 
parent repentance is nothing but fear of 
the future suffering with which they are 
threatened. ‘These offenders against the 
laws of society are moral idiots; their 
‘‘crime”’ is not a sin any more than 
eating or drinking or the satisfaction of 
any other natural desire. Our impres- 
sions about their mental conditions are 
mostly mere reflections of what we think 
would be our own feelings. Contrast 
the two following extracts, the first from 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the 
second from M. Despine. 

‘* Peter in his bonds slept secure, for 
he knew God protected him, and Tully 
makes it an argument of Roscius Ame- 
rinus’ innocency that he killed not his 
father, because he so securely slept.’’ 

‘¢ How far from the reality present- 
ed by facts to the idea which moralists 
and poets have formed of the criminal! 
‘The tiger tears his prey and sleeps; 
man becomes a homicide and is sleep- 
less,’ says Chateaubriand, taking for 
granted an impossibility, namely, that 
the criminal is endowed with the senti- 
ments which make man a moral being. 
But the observer who studies the facts 
relating to the sleep of criminals has 
an opinion directly opposite to that of 
the poet. ‘ Nothing more nearly resem- 
bles the sleep of the just than the sleep 
of the assassin,’ said, in 1867, Maitre 
Guerin, the courriériste of the Monde 
Illustré, speaking of an individual who 
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after committing a horrible, premedi- 
tated murder lay down tranquilly and 
slumbered soundly.’’ 

“JT slept sound till three o’clock, 
awaked, and writ these lines: — 


« Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall, 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all; 
Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 

No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches *» — 


Thus wrote Eugene Aram on the night 
before he was hanged. 

The moral sense may be paralyzed for 
the moment, and its voice silenced by 
passion. In this condition a man may 
do a great wrong, use the most unmeas- 
ured language, or commit the most vio- 
lent acts, without any thought of their 
evil nature. He is completely blinded, 
and his conduct is involuntary, because 
it is not combated by his moral sense. 
There is no struggle in the conscious- 
ness, and without this struggle there 
is, the author maintains, no proper ex- 
ercise of free-will. When a man in a 
certain extremity of passion strikes an- 
other, M. Despine would recognize no 
more self-determining agency in what he 
does than he would in the involuntary 
movement by which one withdraws his 
hand from the accidental contact with a 
heated iron. 

M. Despine’s doctrine as to the pas- 
sions is a reassertion and a philosophical 
expansion of the epigrammatie saying of 
Horace, Jra furor brevis est: Anger — 
more generally, passion — is an insanity 
of short duration. 

A man, the author says, ought to bear 
everything rather than do wrong. But 
it is not in a man’s power, he adds, 
to bear everything; some things are too 
much for the forces with which nature 
has endowed him. We must, if we would 
not be unjust and cruel, allow for the 
existence of special moral impossibilities, 
which differ greatly in different individ- 
uals in virtue of the instinctive impulses 
peculiar to each. The existence of such 
moral impossibilities can only be denied 
by persons whose nature is such that 
they can know nothing of them by their 
own experience. 

To recapitulate his leading ideas in 
his own language: ‘‘ The sense of duty 
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being a necessary condition for the ex- 
ercise of free-will, it becomes evident 
that one who does not possess the moral 
sense, or who has lost it for the moment 
in a state of passion, is deprived of free- 
will, of moral liberty, and is not morally 
responsible for his wrong-doings: if he 
commits any evil deeds, it is because 
the desire which prompts him to commit 
them is stronger than the innocent self- 
ish desires which would lead him in an- 
other direction, and where selfish desires 
alone exist, whatever may be their char- 
acter, as they are not matters of choice, 
the strongest always prevail over the 
weaker ones, by the action of a natural 
law.” 

In short, it is evident that the author 
substitutes mental automatic action for 
exercise of the will in the very cases 
commonly thought to involve the largest 
amount of responsibility, as implying 
the greatest amount of guilty volition. 
Instinct with its horror of cold-blooded, 
remorseless acts of cruelty, Law with 
its penalties roughly graduated in the 
ratio of the inveterate malignity of the 
outrage, Theology with its deadly sins 
in distinction from venial offences, are 
all squarely met with the statement, 
professedly derived from a careful study 
of the facts as shown in the history of 
criminals, that the most frightful crimes, 
committed without a sign of compunc- 
tion, and leaving not a shadow of regret, 
are without any moral character what- 
ever; from which it follows that the un- 
fortunate subject of moral idiocy is just 
as innocently acting out the tendencies 
he inherits as the rattlesnake, which 
we hate by instinct, which we extirpate 
through legislation if necessary, which 
we take as a type of evil in our theolo- 
gies, but which is just as much a poor, 
dependent, not ill-meaning citizen of the 
universe as the lamb and the dove, which 
are our most sacred symbols. 

There is nothing absolutely new in 
this doctrine. Reid compared the con- 
dition of the man destitute of that inner 
light which gives the sense of right and 
wrong to that of the blind man with 
reference to colors. When Dr. Reid 
wrote, ‘‘ Daltonism’’ had not been de- 
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scribed. It was not generally known that 
many men are from their birth unable to 
distinguish hetween certain colors, green 
and red for instance. So, too, when he 
wrote, the term ‘‘ moral insanity ”? and 
the condition corresponding to it were 
not distinctly recognized. Careful ob- 
servation has revealed the frequent ex- 
istence of Daltonism, and M. Despine’s 
book is mainly a collection of observa- 
tions and studies to show that moral 
Daltonism, or partial mental blindness, 
though Instinct, Law, and Theology 
have generally overlooked it, is of fre- 
quent occurrence. ‘* Blood reddens the 
pavement — that’s all,’’ said a would- 
be murderer who had just missed kill- 
ing his man and regretted his failure. 
“*Cut my head off or send me to the 
galleys, I don’t care which; but I’m 
sorry I didn’t kill him.’? To the lamp- 
post, shouts lynch-law; Full term of im- 
prisonment, pronounces the Chief-Jus- 
tice; Bound for perdition, exclaims the 
Priest. A moral idiot, says M. Despine; 
take him up tenderly (to the consta- 
ble); treat him gently, for he is an un- 
fortunate brother entitled to a double 
share of pity, as suffering under the gray- 
est of inherited calamities. 

This congenital want of moral sense 
shows itself very early. M. Despine 
quotes largely from a writer in the 
Gazette des Hopitaux on Children as 
Subjects of the Law. He recognizes a 
large class of children characterized by 
their physical development, to whom 
education seems of no use, and on whom 
the ordinary motives to good action are 
thrown away. These children consti- 
tute the infant school of crime, for out 
of this class come the great majority of 
adult criminals. 

We need not follow M. Despine through 
the more or less detailed histories of 
crime and criminals. Such accounts are 
commonly sought for by readers fond of 
lively sensations, and there is enough of 
the exciting element to afford this yulgar 
interest. But while it is impossible to 
read about the famous criminals here 
mentioned without recognizing a certain 
melodramatic fascination in their stories, 
these are not told with any such aim, but 
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always to get at the mechanism of crime, 
the mental and moral conditions, so dif- 
ferent from those of the student who is 
trying to analyze them, under which the 
criminals acted. 

A few of the more obvious predis- 
posing causes of moral insensibility may 
be briefly referred to. Many criminals 
come from families in which insanity 
prevails, in some of its common forms, 
and in many of them it either exists at 
the time the act considered as a crime 
was committed, or declares itself after- 
wards. — In the collection of casts at the 
Medical College in Boston is one taken 
from the face of a toothless old creature 
who died insane at La Salpetritre, — 
the old woman’s hospital of Paris. These 
were once the features of the famous 
Théroigne de Méricourt, ‘‘ La belle Lié- 
goise,’’ the beautiful fury who headed 
the Parisian mob which brought back the 
Royal family from Versailles to Paris. 
It is probable that in cases like this a less 
degree of the mental perversion, which 
afterwards became recognized as insani- 
ty, already existed while the subject of 
it was only noted for violence or eccen- 
tricity of conduct. 

alge is a notable factor in the produc- 
tion of moral obliquities. Thus incen- 
diarism is a specialty of young persons 
between the ages of ten and twenty-five 
years. There is no large community 
which cannot furnish examples of young 
children who had an irresistible tenden- 
cy to set fire to anything that would make 
a good blaze. Of this state of mind M. 
Despine says: ‘‘ The neuropathic ten- 
deney which produces the incendiary pas- 
sion not infrequently gives rise to hallu- 
cinations, and these have commonly a 
relation to the prevailing passion. Thus 
the person hears voices that cry to him, 
Burn! Burn!’? There can be little doubt 
that similar ‘‘ neuropathic ’’ conditions 
account for other obliquities of conduct 
chiefly observed in children and adoles- 
cents. 

Sex shows itself in the extraordinary 
moral perversions of hysteria. In a case 
adjudged at Berne, in 1864, a married 
woman accused herself falsely, under the 
influence of hallucination, of lying and 
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theft, of infidelity to her marriage, vows, 
and ealled herself the assassin of her hus- 
band. 

Intoxication suspends the influence of 
the will, and turns the subject of it into 
an automaton not properly responsible 
for his actions, excepting when he drinks 
to fit himself for the execution of a crim- 
inal purpose. M. Despine gives a lam- 
entable picture of the habits of many of 
his countrymen. The abuse of alcohol 
is a scourge growing worse all the time. 
In the army, according to General Tro- 
chu’s report, the old soldiers have by no 
means the value generally attributed to 
them, on account of the great prevalence 
of drinking habits among them. Ab- 
sinthe comes in for its denunciation. For 
the last ten years, says a writer whom 
M. Despine quotes, this strange drink 
has been sought after with the same pas- 
sion that opium is in China. ‘* If dur- 
ing the warm season one will walk along 
the boulevards between the hours of four 
and six in the afternoon, he will be sur- 
prised to see what an incalculable num- 
ber of glasses of absinthe are set out on 
those little tables which are allowed to 
obstruct the sidewalk. What multitudes 
are to be found in this rash assembly! 
At this hour Paris is poisoning itself!” 
Drunkenness is a desperate disease, to 
be cured by prohibitory measures of all 
sorts. ‘* Quia bi, boira.’’? The patient 
must be restrained, as he has lost the 
power of self-command. ‘The most rad- 
ical measures are recommended to pre- 
vent the production of alcoholic drinks. 
M. Despine would even limit the culti- 
vation of the vine by law. 

The author makes small account of 
the religious professions so common in 
convicted criminals. They are found for 
the most part to be dictated by fear of 
the future, and not by remorse for the 
crime committed. Strange instances are 
given of the manner in which crime some- 
times goes hand in hand with devotion. 
In 1858 one Parang was condemned to 
death for robbing and murdering an old 
lady. His wife said, ‘‘ This happened 
the other day, and while he was at the 
old woman’s, I was praying to God that 
he might succeed in his enterprise.”” A 
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member of a band of assassins and rob- 
bers was in the habit, as a witness stated, 
of going down on his knees in church, 
and praying, like an Italian brigand, 
after a robbery or other misdeed. 

Those who remember the ‘ chouri- 
neur’’ in Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Par- 
is, may find in the pages of the work be- 
fore us portraits of criminals with fiercer 
instincts and far more malignant natures 
than those of the stabber of that famous 
story. Jarvot, who had murdered a 
couple of old people, said that after he 
had killed the wife he was no longer mas- 
ter of himself; ‘‘ the devil pushed me on; 
if there had been a dozen of them, a doz- 
en I should have killed; I did not know 
any longer what I was about.’’ Here is 
the story of the too famous Lacenaire, 
a criminal with thirty different charges 
against him, —forgeries, robberies, as- 
sassinations; here is the frightful record 
of Dumollard, “ assassin des servantes,” 
who kept a private cemetery for his vic- 
tims, as we were told in our newspapers 
of the time, on his own premises; sixteen 
young women were known to have been 
murdered by him; here is a long account 
of the examination of Charles Lemaire, 
a pale-faced, blond-haired young cut- 
throat, nineteen years old, whose regrets 
after a bloody deed were only that he 
had not killed three other persons, of 
whom his father was one. A very brief 
extract from the trial willrepay the read- 
ing, shocking as it is to common humani- 
ty. It fixes for us the zero of moral sensi- 
bility, and incidentally gives us a glimpse 
of how they manage an examination in 
France, which, whether better or not, 
is very different from the English and 
American way. 

The President. After your mother’s 
death your father said to you, ‘* You are 
now the only object of my affections. I 
will work for you as I worked for your 
mother.’? Such language must have 
made a strong impression on you ? 

The Prisoner. Not the slightest. 

The President. You have not been 
willing to work ? 

The Prisoner. As much as at any 
time; yes, I have always been a lazy 
fellow. 
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The President. But this thing is odi- 
ous that you are saying! 

The Prisoner. I know that very well; 
I understand perfectly that if all the 
world was like me, it could never go on. 

The President. So you understand 
that everybody else must work, and you 
do not choose to do anything? 

The Prisoner. To work, one must 
make an exertion, and that I will not do. 


The President. Your father was afraid 
you would poison him? 

The Prisoner. We was wrong about 
that. I had thought of doing it, to be 
sure; I had even spoken of it to him; it 
was not the will that was wanting, but 
I am not much of an expert at that busi- 
ness. 


The President. And your only regret 
is that you did not kill three persons in 
place of one? 

The Prisoner. Four. 

The President. You did not stop at 
the thought of parricide, then? 

The Prisoner. On the contrary, I was 
happy in the idea of vengeance; I will 
hold to that to the last. 

The President. So you keep to the 
same sentiments. 

The Prisoner. Always; they will never 
change. If I had spared my father, I 
should have left out the principal part of 
the performance. 

This youth, of not unprepossessing as- 
pect, kept up his character from the first 
moment when he stood twirling his mus- 
tache at the bar, to the last hour when 
he wanted his locks smoothed down, his 
forehead well shown, and his back hair 
parted before going to execution; and he 
stretched his neck out for the axe as calm- 
ly as if he had been John the Baptist. 
— The mob stones such a wretch, or tears 
him in pieces, or strings him up to the 
next bough; the court has the gallows or 
the block ready for such a criminal; the 
priest points to the fiery oubliette, where 
God forgets his creatures, ready-heated 
for such a sinner; the philosopher sees in 
such an unfortunate a malformed human 
being. These monsters of crime, he will 
tell you, do not come into the world by 
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accident; they are the product of anteced- 
ent conditions. There is just as certainly 
something wrong in their nervous centres, 
— wrong proportion of parts, insufficiency 
here, excess there; some faulty or even 
diseased state, — as there is a disarrange- 
ment in the electric telegraph apparatus 
when it does not work well under the or- 
dinary surrounding conditions. In most 
cases crime can be shown to run in the 
blood, as M. Despine proves by different 
examples. — An instance illustrating this 
fact was recently reported by Dr. Harris, 
of New York, and is briefly mentioned 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal for January 28, 1875. Finding crime 
and poverty out of proportion prevalent 
in a certain county on the upper Hudson, 
he looked up the genealogy of the fami- 
lies whose names were oftenest on the 
criminal records. He found that a young 
girl called Margaret was left adrift about 
seventy (?) years ago in a village of the 
county. ‘Nine hundred descendants can 
be traced to this girl, including six gener- 
ations. ‘lwo hundred of these are record- 
ed as criminals, and a large number of 
the others, idiots, imbeciles, drunkards, 
and of otherwise degraded character. If 
genius and talent are inherited, as Mr. 
Galton has so conclusively shown; if hon- 
esty and virtue are heirlooms in certain 
families; if Falstaff could make King 
Henry know his son by a villainous trick 
of the eye and a foolish hanging of the 
nether lip, — and who that has seen two or 
three eenerations has not observed a thou- 
sand transmitted traits, villainous or oth- 
er, in those all around him? — why should 
not deep-rooted moral defects and obliq- 
uities show themselves, as well as other 
qualities, in the descendants of moral 
monsters? Shall there be whole families 
with supernumerary fingers, families of 
‘*bleeders,’’ families with deep-dimpled 
chins, with single strands of premature- 
ly white hair, and other trivial peculiar- 
ities, and shall there not be families in 
which it is the fatal instinet of the child, 
almost as soon as it can distinguish right 
and wrong, to say, ‘* Evil, be thou my 
good?’’? Wehave aright to thank God, 
with the Pharisee, that we are not as 
some other men, but we must not forget 
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to ask with the Apostle, ‘* Who maketh 
thee to differ from another? ’? We can- 
not add one cubit to our stature, and there 
is no more reason for believing that a per- 
son born without any moral sense can ac- 
quire it, than there is that a person born 
stone-deaf can become a musician. Its 
apparent absence does not prove, how- 
ever, that it does not exist in some rudi- 
mentary form, and in such cases it may 
be developed to a certain extent, like 
other imperfect faculties. 

It is plain enough from M. Despine’s 
doctrines as to the mechanism of crime, 
especially in the worst cases, that he 
would substitute a moral hospital for a 
place of punishment. Moral idiocy is 
the greatest calamity a man can inherit, 
and the subjects of it deserve our deep- 
est pity and greatest care. 

A slight sketch of the programme laid 
down in the work before us for the treat- 
ment of criminals is all that can be here 
given. Its author does not consider him- 
self at all as an idealist, working in a 
sphere of Utopian impossibilities. He 
would only extend to adults the methods 
which have been successfully applied on 
the large scale to young persons in vari- 
ous reform schools, especially in that of 
Mettray in France, the course pursued 
in which and the admirable results it has 
produced are detailed at some length. 
Miss Carpenter, to whom he refers, holds 
the same belief as M. Despine, consider- 
ing adult criminals as only larger children 
whose regeneration society must attempt 
by means similar to those used with the 
latter. Criminals must be ‘* moralized,’’ 
to give an English termination to M. 
Despine’s French word. 

Of course, then, hanging is not the 
best use to which the criminal can be 
put. The author argues against capital 
punishment on the ground that it is un- 
just as applied to moral idiots, immoral 
considered as revenge, useless as a 
means of intimidation, and dangerous to 
society by cheapening the value of life. 

The convict prisons of France (baynes) 
are, to borrow the energetic language of 
Dr. Bertrand, ‘lazarettos which one 
enters ailing and comes out of pestilen- 
tial.’? ‘* Viee,’? says Edward Living- 
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ston, ‘‘is more contagious than dis- 
ease.”’ 

Transportation has replaced the con- 
vict prison, but the transported criminal 
having had no fitting moral treatment, 
and being in constant relation with per- 
sons of evil disposition, comes back as 
bad as or worse than he went away. 

Solitary imprisonment injures the sub- 
ject of it in mind and character, unfits 
him for resuming his relations with the 
community when he is discharged, and 
leads to insanity and to suicide. 

All too severe penalties are less likely 
to be inflicted than if they were more 
moderate, because the juries will try to 
fasten on some doubt so as to avoid their 
infliction. Magistrates are liable to 
grow cruel by the mere effect of habitu- 
ally sentencing criminals. The old au- 
thor of the Antiquities of Paris says 
that the origin of the criminal chamber 
of the parliament, called the Tournelle, 
explains its name, which was given be- 
cause the counsellors served in rotation, 
three months at a time; perhaps, as he 
suggests, for the reason that the habit of 
condemning men to death was liable to 
render them hard-hearted and inhuman. 
It used to be thought that a certain mag- 
istrate in this community had become 
too used to flaying his eels, so to speak, 
and that he had grown somewhat too 
indifferent to the suffering he inflicted 
in the form of a sentence, though a kind- 
hearted body enough by nature. 

We are to have done with gibbets and 
fetters, then, for the most desperate of- 
fenders, and are to substitute moral hos- 
pitals. We are to give up the idea of 
punishment for these unfortunates, and 
institute proper methods of palliative 
and curative treatment. If restraint is 
used it is only as the strait-jacket is 
employed to keep a maniac from doing 
mischief; if pain is inflicted, it is only as 
a blister or a moxa is applied to a patient. 
M. Despine borrows a lesson from our 
famous countryman, Rarey, whose treat- 
ment of horses was founded on a patient 
study of equine psychology. How much 
may be learned from studying the men- 
tal and moral characters and develop- 
ments of children, and of the lower an- 
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imals, we hardly know as yet, but it 
would not be very rash to predict that 
another generation will see great vol- 
umes on Comparative Psychology and 
Psychological Embryology. 

It may seem rather singular to many 
readers, that while the most frightful acts 
are considered as proofs of innocence, 
that is, of moral idiocy, and to be treat- 
ed as disease, not vindictively, offences 
less grave in aspect are to be visited 
with penalties proportioned in kind and 
degree to their character. The whole 
question is how far there was an act of 
self-determination. If the person com- 
mitting homicide, for instance, was des- 
titute of moral instincts, as shown by his 
killing wholesale, without compunction, 
without remorse, with every kind of 
barbarity; if he were in a violent passion 
at the time; if he were drunk, not hav- 
ing got drunk on purpose: he was an 
automaton that did mischief, to be sure, 
but was no more to blame for the par- 
ticular acts in question than a locomo- 
tive that runs off the track is to blame 
for the destruction it works. If, on the 
other hand, the criminal who had com- 
mitted a less aggravated offence gave 
evidence that he had a consciousness he 
was doing wrong, and if there was no 
proof that he was blinded by passion or 
drink, he should undergo a moderate 
punishment to give him a salutary lesson 
and to deter others from doing like him. 

In short, the man who commits the 
most atrocious and multiplied enormities 
seems to be looked upon by M. Despine 
as in a state of moral mania; and no 
superintendent of an insane asylum 
would consider the worst acts a patient 
suffering from mania could commit as so 
fitly calling for the employment of disci- 
pline, asa slight offence committed by 
a patient who, though not perfectly sane, 
knew better than to do what he had done. 

The preventive treatment of crime is 
considered at length, but inasmuch as 
this includes pretty nearly every civiliz- 
ing agency, and the elimination of pret- 
ty nearly every social wrong, it may be 
very briefly disposed of here. It in- 
volves the moral education of the people, 
— removing, combating, and suppressing 
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all the causes of moral degradation, such 
as poverty, luxury, popular excitements, 
drunkenness, the contagion of bad pas- 
sions, and restraining the publication of 
criminal trials and of debasing literature. 
Persons shown to be dangerous should 
be shut up, it is maintained, before they 
have a chance to repeat their acts of 
violence or other wrong. 

This is a very suggestive hint. Do 
we not see, in certain well-known locali- 
ties of our own city, gamblers and other 
sharpers, well known as such, lying in 
wait day after day for their victims, undis- 
turbed by the very officers who from time 
to time parade the story of their break- 
ing into apartments and capturing faro- 
tables, ‘‘ chips,’’ and similar implements 
of rascality in the dens at the doors of 
which these rogues watch for their prey ? 
and is there no way of dealing with them 
as the poor evening strollers are dealt 
with from time to time on the strength 
of their well-known characters and occu- 
pation? Have not some of our great 
cities gangs of burglars whose business 
is as publicly notorious as any calling 
that is not advertised in the papers? and 
must the law wait until they have robbed 
or killed some new victim before it un- 
dertakes to meddle with them? Honest- 
minded people may well ask why these 
dangerous persons should not be dealt 
with as summarily as harmless drunkards 
and homeless vagrants. Moral treatment 
might possibly do something for them, 
and even if it took the form of discipline, 
it might not hurt them. At any rate the 
community would be better protected, 
and the shameful insult of allowing these 
notorious rogues to have their regular 
stands, like the apple and orange women, 
would be spared to our citizens. A lit- 
tle something of the Turkish Cadi’s 
methods infused into our city police 
management would be very refreshing. 

A principal object of this article is to 
call attention to the questions discussed 
in the very curious and remarkable work 
of M. Despine, and to the book itself as 
one which cannot fail to interest any one 
who will take it up, whether he agrees 
with its somewhat startling propositions 
or not. The psychologist will be at- 
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tracted by its studies of the working of 
motives in the minds of criminals; the 
philanthropist will find confirmation of 
many of his cherished beliefs; the mag- 
istrate may learn something which will 
cause him to think more leniently of the 
unhappy creatures whom he is compelled 
to sentence; the divine may be led to 
reconsider his traditional formula of 
human nature. How far the practical 
measures recommended may prove gen- 
erally applicable is another matter. 
They can be met at every step by the 
most obvious objections. Yet that they 
are founded in essential justice and true 
humanity towards the criminal, very 
many will be ready to grant. What 
society in its present imperfect condition 
cares most for is the cheapest and surest 
protection against the effects of crime, 
not the moral education which is ex- 
pected to prevent the formation of the 
criminal character, or the remedial meas- 
ures which are to restore the criminal to 
moral sanity. That the movement of 
reform should be in this last direction is 
plain enough, but even M. Despine him- 
self does not look forward to the time 
when sin and crime shall be educated out 
of the community. The millennium is a 
delightful vision, but our imaginations 
ean hardly make it real to us when we 
see what men are as we know them at 
present. The evil-doers as well as the 
poor we have always with us. We can- 
not help smiling at the sanguine hopes 
of those simple-hearted reformers who 
look forward to the time when ginger 
will not be hot in the mouth; when there 
shall be cakes but no ale; 
When the roughs, as we call them, grown loving and 
dutiful, 
Shall worship the true and the pure and the beau- 
tif 

And, eM no longer as tiger and vulture do, 
All read The Atlantic as persons of culture do. 

What we are doing now is only get- 
ting ready for the twentieth century, and 
this book is full of suggestions of great 
social changes involving new duties which 
will call for the self- devotion of a yet 
unborn generation of brothers and sisters 
of charity. 

Independently of all the instruction the 
psychologist will derive from this most 
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interesting work, of the practical lessons 
it suggests or enforces, the reader who is 
in search of mere entertainment will find 
enough to keep him in good humor. There 
is always a peculiar delight in reading a 
book written in a foreign language, if we 
are tolerably familiar with that language. 
Effects of style which a native would 
never dream of, add to the value of what- 
ever merit there is in what we are reading. 
An idea worded in our own tongue is like 
silver on silver; the same idea reaching 
us through an alien idiom 1s like zine on 
silver, — the contact produces a kind of 
galvanic effect. Besides, a Frenchman 
always amuses an English-speaking read- 
er, with his dramatic way of putting 
things, no matter what he is talking 
about. He cannot give an account of 
his mother’s funeral without provoking 
an Anglo-Saxon’s smile. One sentence 
must be quoted here in the original; it 
illustrates this sub-ridiculous impression 
made at a serious moment, — the incen- 
diary was imprisoned for life, — and con- 
veys at the same time in a neat and com- 
pendious form the leading doctrine of the 
work and the comment of ‘* common- 
sense ’’ as represented by one of the great 
tribe of the Pooh-Poohs: — 

“ Le Président. Vous pretendez que 
la multiplicité des incendies est une 
preuve de la folie. En vérité, les bras me 
tombent! Il suffira done de commettre 
six incendies pour étre considéré comme 
un monomane, et vingt pour étre invio- 
lable et sacré!’” 

We learn, too, the most wonderful 
things about ourselves in a Frenchman’s 
books. Some years ago feu Monsieur 
Trousseau, the famous Parisian doctor, 
told the audience which listened to one 
of his Jectures that if a milliner left the 
boulevards for Broadway, in six weeks 
after she had opened her shop the bon- 
nets she made would frighten a Choctaw. 
M. Despine tells us we have in this coun- 
try adherents of the sect of Adamites, 
a religious body which dispenses with all 
the disguises in the way of clothing which 
have been contrived since the days of 
innocence. ‘This could hardly be as far 
north as New England. Possibly he may 
refer to New York, where, as we know 
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on the excellent authority of Mr. William 
Allen Butler, some of the persons who 
live in the most showy quarters of the 
city are so destitute that they literally 
have nothing to wear. M. Despine quotes 
Mittermaier as saying that an incendiary 
was hung in Boston in 1846, the first for 
a long time, that incendiary fires became 
more frequent after that in the city and 
its neighborhood, and that an inquiry in- 
stituted by the government showed that 
all the incendiaries were present at the 
execution referred to. J wo incendiaries, 
Russell and Crockett, were hung in Bos- 
ton in 1836, and it has commonly been 
said that there were no more incendiary 
fires for a long time afterwards. The 
ingenuity of French writers in twisting 
English names and words into fanciful 
shapes is a never-failing source of pleas- 
ure in reading any of their books which 
give them achance to do it. If they can 
get the letters wrong they will. Thus 
we are introduced by M. Despine to Miss 
Marry Carpenter and Mr. Edgard Pée, 
and recognize a well-known arrangement 
for affording healthful, useful, but in- 
voluntary exercise and amusement to 
convicts as Le Thredmill. Altogether 
one can find a good deal of entertainment 
in a book written with a very startling 
theory as its basis and a very import- 
ant practical purpose as its chief end. 
Many who take it up with no higher 
aim than entertainment may find in its 
pages reasons for reconsidering their long- 
cherished views of human nature, the 
springs of human action, and the claims 
of those who have been considered as 
self - elected outcasts to commiseration, 
even while a social order in which jus- 
tice is practically impossible treats them 
according to the law of expedieney as 
locally and temporarily interpreted. 
Some books are edifices to stand as 
they are built; some are hewn stones 
ready to form a part of future edifices; 
some are quarries from which stones are 
to be split for shaping and after use. 
This book is a quarry of facts; it fur- 
nishes many well-shaped inferences and 
conclusions; and some of these are so 
put together that they may be considered 
as forming a threshold if not a porch 
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for that fair temple of justice which we 
may hope is yet to be constructed. 


There is a considerable literature re- 
lating to the subject of prison reform, to 
which only a brief reference need be 
made in this connection, as the object of 
the paper before the reader is rather to 
open for him the question of the true 
moral condition of criminals as responsi- 
ble beings in the light of an individual 
study of their mental conditions, than to 
deal with the practical matters which 
can only be properly handled by men 
of trained experience who devote them- 
selves expressly to their consideration, 

The very intelligent and interesting 
reports and communications of Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, as Secre- 
tary of the Board of State Charities and 
as member of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, are full of information with ref- 
erence to the reformatory methods which 
have been on trial, more especially dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Of these, 
the Irish system, so called, the inven- 
tion of Captain Maconochie, carried out 
to some extent in Great Britain by Sir 
Walter Crofton, is the one most promis- 
ing of lasting results. To state its prin- 
cipal features in a single sentence, it 
proceeds on the idea that no man is ut- 
terly incorrigible, or at least that no man 
is to be dealt with on that supposition, 
until proper efforts have been made to 
reclaim him; that hope and not fear is 
the chief motive to be addressed to the 
criminal; it makes provision that while 
he brings upon himself, by his crime, 
consequences which prove a very severe 
discipline, he can yet by his own effort 
obtain their gradual and progressive al- 
leviation, shortening of the term of im- 
prisonment, relaxation of the most try- 
ing parts of the discipline, and in due 
time promotion to what is called an in- 
termediate prison, followed, where there 
is sufficient evidence of reformation of 
character and habits, by a conditional 
discharge, the restored patient, if we 
may call him so, still remaining under 
the general superintendence of the moral 


health-officer commonly known as_po- 
liceman. 
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This Irish system is, our secretary 
says, ‘‘common-sense applied to con- 
victs.’’ It is really an attempt to ex- 
tend to moral unsoundness, which, as we 
have seen, often has many of the char- 
acters of congenital imperfection, the 
reform which Pinel introduced into the 
treatment of common insanity. 

To see what can be done with boys 
and adolescents it is only necessary to 
refer to M. Bonneville de Marsangy’s 
most interesting account of the Colonie 
Pénitentiaire of Mettray. Allowing for 
the dramatic element which is born with 
the gesticulating Frenchman, and comes 
out in his rhetoric, the results claimed for 
that institution are extraordinary. The 
account given by M. Demetz of the 
‘‘ Maison Paternelle,’? where children 
from families of good condition who have 
proved refractory to domestic influences, 
young reprobates dyed in the wool with 
perversity, are taken into a kind of moral 
bleachery and come out white as lambs, 
is still more surprising in the results al- 
leged to have been obtained. 

The motives which have proved so 
efficient with young persons have been 
relied on by the two reformers to whom 
the Irish system is due, in the case of 
adults, and the best effects have followed 
their substitution for harsher measures. 
‘¢ The prevention of crime and the ref- 
ormation of the criminal,’’ says Mr. 
Sanborn, ‘‘ are the great objects of prison 
discipline, and any system which does 
not secure these is costly at any price.”’ 
But we must remember Lord Stanley’s 
saying that ‘*the reformation of men 
can never become a mechanical process.”’ 
Those who look into the methods which 
have proved successful will see that they 
are the same by which savages and bar- 
barians are reclaimed, so far as that is 
ever effected, namely, the personal efforts 
of self-devoted individuals. A system 
may be perfect, but if it is not adminis- 
tered by sincere and faithful agents, it 
is of little use. 

It need not be supposed that those who 
take the views of criminal psychology of 
which M. Despine may be considered 
the extreme advocate are always in favor 
of that emollient treatment of crime, of 
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the influence of which Coleridge gives an 
eloquent and slightly absurd portraiture 
in his tragedy of Remorse. The guilty 
creature whom ‘‘ our pampered mounte- 
banks’? (my lord chief justice and other 
functionaries) have shut up in a dungeon 
is wrought upon by the influences of nat- 
ure, — her 

“sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 

(Her) melodies of woods and winds and waters, 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 
Such hopeful and florid anticipations in- 
dulged with reference to a criminal like 
Mrs. Brownrige — 

“* Dost thou ask her crime? 

She whipped two female *prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hole ** — 
might well provoke the satire of the au- 
thor of the Needy Knife - Grinder and 
the laugh of the readers of the Anti- 
Jacobin. 

But it is not every reformer who would 
confine society to ‘* secondary punish- 
ments,’’ excluding capital ones, and it is 
not a necessary consequence of ‘* physi- 
ological *’ views of the criminal nature, 
that sharp discipline shall not be applied 
to it. M. Bonneville de Marsangy, an 
old and experienced judge, whose work 
on the amelioration of the criminal law 
is of very high authority with prison re- 
formers, says, with reference to the case 
of Dumollard, and M. Victor Hugo’s 
plea against capital punishment, ‘+ I add 
that if, having to pronounce against 
one of those abominable attempts which 
shock the feelings of the public, the jury, 
guided by false notions of philanthropy, 
should at the present time reject the 
death penalty, it would in so doing thrust 
back all civilization; for in annulling the 
supreme guaranty of public security, it 
would infallibly restore the era of pri- 
vate revenges, and with these all the 
bloody and horrible reprisals of barbar- 
ous ages.’’ It seems a little singular to 
find a magistrate writing in behalf of the 
criminal, recognizing not the less the 
claims of instinct even in the form of 
lynch-law. Insanity itself is not neces- 
sarily a sufficient reason against disci- 
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pline, and it is the esoteric opinion of a 
celebrated expert that a whipping may, 
under certain circumstances, be very use- 
ful to a patient who is not in full posses- 
sion of hisreason. Captain Maconochie, 
the father of the Irish system, does not 
condemn punishment, as such, but be- 
lieves it indispensable. It is not, how- 
ever, to be administered as a vindictive 
measure, but as a benevolent means, hay- 
ing reform for its object. His men at 
Norfolk Island, where the experiment 
was first instituted, had to endure the 
legal penalties of imprisonment and hard 
labor, in the fullest sense of the words, 
as a retribution of their misdoings. Mr. 
Sanborn believes that habitual criminals 
should be sentenced for much longer pe- 
riods than they commonly are, — twice 
and even three times as long. Obviously 
these reformers are not fanatics; they 
are not ultraists and Utopians; they have 
striking results to show, and the objec- 
tions and obstacles they have to encoun- 
ter are such as the advanced guard of 
every onward movement of society must 
expect to encounter. 


In looking over this whole subject 
we must remember that anthropology is 
in its infancy, in spite of the heaven- 
descended precept of antiquity and the 
copy-book pentameter line of Pope. In- 
stinct still moves in us as it did in Cain 
and those relatives of his who he was 
afraid would lynch him. Law comes to 
us from a set of marauders who cased 
themselves in iron, and the possessions 
they had won by conquest in edicts as lit- 
tle human in their features as the barred 
visors that covered their faces. Poor fan- 
tastic Dr. Robert Knox was still groan- 
ing in 1850 over the battle of Hastings; 
not quite ineptly, it may be. Our most 
widely accepted theologies owe their 
dogmas to a few majority votes passed 
by men who would have hanged our 
grandmothers as witches and burned our 
ministers as heretics. 

Insanity was possession in times well 
remembered. Malformed births, ‘* mon- 
sters,’’ as they were called, frightened 
our New England fathers almost as much 
as comets, the legitimate origin and 
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harmless character of which eccentric 
but well-meaning citizens of the uni- 
verse had to be defended against learned 
and excellent John Prince, the minister 
of the Old South, by Professor Pierce’s 
predecessor at the fifth remove in the 
Chair of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy of Harvard University. Abbas 
(probably Haly Abbas, the great phy- 
sician), says Haller, came very near be- 
ing thrown away, at his birth, as a mon- 
ster. By and by came the nineteenth 
century, and Geoffroy - Saint - Hilaire’s 
treatise on Teratology, which did for 
malformations what Cuvier’s Ossemens 
Fossiles did for the lusus nature, as fossil 
organic remains were called by the old 
observers of curious natural phenomena. 

Just in the same way moral anomalies 
must be studied. ‘‘ Psychology,’’ says 
M. Ribot (Heredity, Translation, Lon- 
don, 1875), ‘‘like physiology, has its 
rare cases, but unfortunately not so much 
trouble has been taken to note and de- 
scribe them. —There are some purely 
moral states which are met with in a cer- 
tain class of criminals — murderers, rob- 
bers, and incendiaries — which, if we 
renounce all prejudices and preconceived 
opinidns, can only be regarded as phys- 
iological accidents, more painful and not 
less incurable than those of deaf-mute- 
ness and blindness. — These creatures, as 
Dr. Lucas says, partake only of the form 
of man; there is in their blood somewhat 
of the tiger and of the brute: they are 
innocently criminal, and sometimes are 
capable of every crime.’’? The writer of 
this article may perhaps be pardoned for 
saying that he published in this magazine 
for the year 1860 a tale which he has 
never forgiven one of his still cherished 
and charming friends for calling ‘a 
medicated novel,’’ the aim of which was 
to illustrate this same innocently crim- 
inal automatism with the irresponsibility 
it implies, by the supposed mechanical 
introduction before birth of an ophidian 
element into the blood of a human being. 

How different are the views brought 
before the reader in this paper, as re- 
gards the range of the human will and 
the degree of human accountability, from 
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those taught by the larger number of the 
persons to whom we are expected to look 
for guidance, is plain enough. They 
may dispute the dogma ‘‘ emnis peccans 
est ignorans,’’ if they will, but they can- 
not efface the prayer ‘‘ forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,’? which 
recognizes moral blindness, nor the peti- 
tion “lead us not into temptation,” which 
recognizes moral infirmity. Moral psy- 
chology does no more for the criminal 
than to furnish a comprehensive com- 
mentary on these two texts. If we can- 
not help feeling more and more that it 
is God who worketh in us to will and to 
do, by the blood we inherit and the nur- 
ture we receive; nay, even if the de- 
structive analysis of our new schoolmen 
threatens to distil away all we once 
called self-determination and free-will, 
leaving only a caput mortuum of animal 
substance and ‘* strongest motive,’’ we 
need not be greatly alarmed. 

For the belief in a power of self-de- 
termination, and the idea of possible fut- 
ure remorse connected with it, will still 
remain with all but the moral incapables, 
—and the metaphysicians,— and this 
belief can be effectively appealed to and 
will furnish a ‘‘ strongest motive ’’ read- 
ily enough in a great proportion of cases. 
In practice we must borrow a lesson 
from martial law. A sentry does not 
go to sleep at his post, because he knows 
he will be shot if he does. Society must 
present such motives of fear to the crim- 
inally disposed as are most effective in 
the long run for its protection. Its next 
duty is to the offender, who has his 
rights, were these only to be hanged 
with a rope strong enough to hold his 
weight, by an artist who understands 
his business. A criminal, as we now 
contemplate him, may deserve our deep- 
est pity and tenderest care as much as 
if he were the tenant of a hospital or 
an asylum instead of a prison. And in 
the infliction of the gravest penalties it 
must not be taken for granted that while 
we are punishing ‘‘ crime’? we are pun- 
ishing sin, for if this last were in court 
the prisoner might not rarely sit in judg- 
ment on the magistrate. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Ix Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition of 
William Blake’s lyrical and miscellane- 
ous poems, and Blake’s Illustrations of 
the Book of Job, with notes and an in- 
troductory essay by Mr. Charles E. Nor- 
ton, we have two books which cannot fail 
to make the reading public more familiar 
with the works of one of the most note- 
worthy of English poets and artists. It 
is a great merit of these two volumes 
that they give us Blake unaltered, in 
one case returning to the original text of 
the poems as they left the author’s hand; 
while as to the designs, the heliotype 
process comes nearest of all methods to 
faithfully reproducing the artist’s won- 
derful engravings. In Gilehrist’s Life 
of Blake, Mr. D. G. Rossetti had made 
certain changes in the poems here and 
there, correcting faults of grammar, and 
smoothing occasional rugged lines, al- 
ways in such a way, to be sure, as to 
make them more impressive; but his 
brother did not feel justified in reprint- 
ing these alterations in what pretend- 
ed to be an accurate edition of Blake’s 
poems. Fully to understand a poet the 
reader should have his writings unmodi- 
fied by even the most obvious improve- 
ments. 

As we have said, Mr. W. M. Rosset- 
ti’s edition is an exact reprint of the orig- 
inal poems, and with the exception of 
three pieces, omitted on the ground of 
copyright, it is complete. The three not 
included are two slight songs, entitled 
respectively By a Shepherd and By an 
Old Shepherd, and another, far less in- 
teresting, called Long John Brown and 
Little Mary Bell. 

The first runs as follows: — 


« Welcome, stranger, to this place, 
Where joy doth sit on every bough, 
Paleness flies from every face ; 

We reap not what we do not sow. 


1 The Poetical Works of William Blake, Lyrical 
and Miscellaneous. Edited, with a Prefatory Mem- 
oir, by WitttAM MICHAEL Rossetri. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1875. 
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‘« Innocence doth like a rose 
Bloom on every maiden’s cheek ; 
Honor twines around her brows, 
The jewel health adorns her neck,” 
The second is this: — 


‘© When silver snow decks Sylvio’s clothes, 
And jewel hangs at shepherd's nose, 
We can abide life’s pelting storm, 
That makes our limbs quake, if our hearts be 
warm. 


“ While Virtue is our walking-staff, 
And Truth a lantern to our path, 
We can abide life’s pelting storm, 
That makes our limbs quake, if our hearts be 
warm. 


“ Blow, boisterous wind ; stern Winter, frown ; 

Innocence is a Winter's gown. 

So clad, we ‘ll abide life’s pelting storm, 

That makes our limbs quake, if our hearts be 

warm,’? 

Neither of these pieces stands among 
the best that Blake wrote; of the third 
perhaps a single stanza will suffice. We 
give that which opens the poem: — 


** Little Mary Bell had a fairy in a nut, 

Long John Brown had the devil in his gut ; 

Long John Brown loved little Mary Bell, 

And the fairy drew the devil into the nutshell.” 
He is a bold admirer of Blake who 
mourns the absence of this poem. Al- 
most everything of his that the reader 
will care to see can be found in this edi- 
tion. 

Mr. Rossetti’s prefatory memoir is full 
and intelligent. It contains a complete 
account of Blake’s life, and some discus- 
sion of such questions as his sanity, the 
nature of the visions he saw, the merit 
of his designs and poems, ete. Mr. Gil- 
christ, in his valuable Life of Blake, it 
will be remembered, denied that Blake 
was amadman. But Mr. Rossetti, with 
what seems more fairness, is inclined to 
hold the contrary opinion. Biographers 
so often assume the part of advocate that 
an admission of this sort might appear at 
first sight to carry more condemnation 
than is designed. Mr. Rossetti explicit- 


William Blake's llustrations of the Book of Job. 
With Descriptive Letter-press, and a Sketch of the 
Artist’s Life and Works. By Cuartes Exior Nor 
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ly disowns any malevolence in this state- 
ment: ‘‘For my own part,’’ he says, 
‘«with the deepest reverence for Blake, 
the keenest enjoyment of a great deal of 
his work, and an inclination to accept 
the rest of it as in some way or other 
justifiable to the author’s intellect, and 
responsive to and representative of his 
large conceptipns and deep meanings, 
I must nevertheless avow that I think 
there was something in his mind not ex- 
actly sane.’? And again: ‘‘I cannot 
pretend to furnish — what has baffled 
many persons incomparably more quali- 
fied than myself for such a task — a fair 
definition of the term ‘ madness;’ but 
when I find a man pouring forth concep- 
tions and images for which he professes 
himself not responsible, and which are in 
themselves in the highest degree remote, 
nebulous, and. intangible, and putting 
some of these moreover into words 
wherein congruent sequence and signifi- 
cance of expression or of analogy are 
not to be traced, then I cannot resist a 
strong presumption that that man was in 
some true sense of the word mad.’’ 

This is the opinion with which we think 
most of those who read any account of 
Blake’s life will readily agree. The folly 
of calling him merely a madman, how- 
ever, cannot be too severely condemned. 
Indeed, much that he wrote may serve 
as his best defense against so partial a 
judgment. Mr. Norton’s statement of 
the case is even more favorable; he says, 
‘¢ Blake was a most childlike man, — 
childlike in simplicity and faith; child- 
like even to childishness, as mystics are 
apt to be, in the indulgence of wayward 
moods, and in the defect of the sense of 
proportion between individual conceits 
and the wisdom of mankind.’’ This cer- 
tainly can content us; a harsher judg- 
ment might be approved of, but the whole 
question is not of the greatest importance; 
what more nearly concerns us is the mer- 
it of Blake’s work. 

How well Blake could write may be 
seen by any one who will open Mr. Ros- 
setti’s collection of his lyrics and mis- 
cellaneous pieces. When the reader re- 
members the lamentable condition of En- 
glish poetry at the time most of these 
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poems were written, he will be amazed 
at the simplicity and loveliness of Blake’s 
verse. However slighting our opinion 
may be of the taste of our grandfathers, 
it can hardly exaggerate the feebleness 
of most of the verse-makers of the pe- 
riod. Pope’s trick of rhyming had at 
last come nearly to its cloying end. Dar- 
win’s Botanic Garden is perhaps not an 
unfair specimen of the pompous medioc- 
rity which assumed to be poetry, and 
had for a long time been read and ad- 
mired. Cowper’s earliest poems, the 
signal of a change, were published in 
1782, the year before Blake’s first vent- 
ure, The Poetical Sketches, appeared. 
It was very long since there had been 
heard such words as these in the poem 
To the Muses, which stood in that vol- 
ume: — 


““ Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; 


“* Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air, 
Where the melodious winds have birth; 


‘© Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove ; 
Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry, 


“ How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 
The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few!” 


At the time these lines were written 
Blake was not over twenty years old. He 
was the son of poor parents who had been 
able to give him only the barest rudi- 
ments of education, but when he had 
once learned to read and write, he de- 
voted himself zealously to the study of 
early models. Even if there were not di- 
rect testimony to the truth of this state- 
ment, it could not be doubted after read- 
ing some of the poems which contain 
echoes of the lyrics of the old dramatists. 
Such, for example, is the following: — 


“ My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away ; 
And mournful, lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my graye* 
Such end true lovers haye. 
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“ His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh why to him was't given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is love’s all-worshiped tomb, 
Where all love's pilgrims come. 


‘« Bring me an ax and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down I’I1 lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away!” 

It is hardly too great praise to say of 
this that it is almost a fit pendant to the 
song from Twelfth Night: — 

“ Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
or to the song from Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Maid’s Tragedy: — 
“ Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 


Maidens, willow branches bear, 
Say I died true. 


* My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth.” 

The melody, the pathos, the artistic 
and unaffected expression, are all in 
Blake’s lines as truly as in those of his 
great masters. Even without regarding 
the age of the writer, and the aridity of 
the period in which he was living, it is 
impossible not to call such poems as this 
and the Address to the Muses, quoted 
above, simply marvelous productions. 
In none of his later poems did Blake 
excel the best-of the Poetical Sketches. 
In some there are to be found indica- 
tions of boyishness and crudity, but 
others need no apology; the two already - 
given are perhaps the most favorable 
specimens. Another, almost as good, 
is this song: — 

“ Memory, hither come, 
And tune your merry notes: 
And, while upon the wind 
Your music floats, 
I'll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 


And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 


“T°ll drink of the clear stream, 

And hear the linnet’s song, 

And there I °1l lie and dream 
The day along: 

And when night comes, I°ll go 

To places fit for woe, 

Walking along the darkened valley 

With silent Melancholy.’* 
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In every one of these poems one can- 
not help noticing, besides the graceful 
melody, the simplicity and the appropri- 
ateness of the epithets employed. He 
is especially fond of the adjectives sweet 
and golden, yet they never cloy the ear. 
Blake is rich in words, but, in these sim- 
pler poems at least, never extravagant 
with them. Here is anather charming 
one, said to have been written when he 
was but fourteen years old: — 

“ How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 


Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide 


‘ He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


““ With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


‘* He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 

Perhaps no poet since Blake has so 
well understood how to write songs and 
lyrics. In his best pieces he has the rare 
art of the true poet which enables him 
to exclude words as mere ornament, 
while at the same time he is far from 
being indifferent to their real value in 
expression. There are those who find 
traces of artifice even in Tennyson, 
while generally in his followers there is 
but little else. Indeed, the modern fash- 
ion of picking out epithets from a poem, 
serving them up for approbation, and 
letting their neatness and singularity 
stand instead of the truer poetic value, 
—making a scrap suflice for the whole 
pattern, — tends to encourage in poets 
the sacrifice of the substance to the form, 
and in readers too great readiness to 
rest satisfied with an agreeable titilla- 
tion of the ear. With Blake’s delicious 
melody and simplicity of language, there 
is no trace of effort; he never seems 
struggling for the right word, for a hap- 
py epithet; he was a poet because the 
thought and its expression came to him. 
When in reading him a line particularly 
strikes us, it is either by the beauty and 
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accuracy of the expression, as in the 
poem to the Evening Star, — 
“ Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 

And wash the dusk with silver,” 
or, in addition, by the grace of the mel- 
ody, as, — 

‘« Ah, sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun ; 
Seeking after that sweet, golden clime 

Where the traveler’s journey is done ; ” 
never by the cheaper attraction of a mere 
ingenious word. There is to be found in 
Blake a charm which it is hard to de- 
scribe. It is the exaltation of simple 
words into memorable lines, producing 
an effect like that which we are conscious 
of in a few notes of a great musician, or 
a few lines drawn by a great artist; it is, 
in short, the mark of genius. In English 
poetry the best examples of this quality, 
—which attracts immediately the read- 
er’s attention, while it eludes analysis,— 
are to be found in the lyrics of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, as, for example, the 
bridal song from Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Two Noble Kinsmen: — 

“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue,” ete. 

It is felt notably in many of Shakes- 
peare’s songs, and, among later poets, 
there can be found in Shelley and Lan- 
dor passages which either sing or recite 
themselves, as if they were written to 
the finest music, delighting the ear and 
haunting the memory. In Goethe there 
is the same charm of melody, which lies 
in a few simple words chosen and ar- 
ranged by a master. Every reader of 
German can be trusted to recall many 
examples. 

The quotations made from Blake show 
that it is not merely in what some may 
slightingly call this mechanical merit 
that his poems excel. In the Songs of 
Innocence (1789) we find added a new 
element, that of tender sympathy with 
children and with joyous innocent life. 
The Little Black Boy, The Chimney 
Sweeper, which Lamb admired, Night, 
and On Another’s Sorrow, are examples 
of this to which the reader can be re- 
ferred without need of quotation. In the 
Songs of Experience (1794), there are 
frequent traces of the mysticism which 
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marked so much of Blake’s later writing. 
In many poems this tendency showed it- 
self by a disposition to use an allegorical 
form such as is frequently employed by 
Goethe. A good example is the poem 
entitled My Pretty Rose-Tree: — 
“A flower was offered to me, 
Such a flower as May never bore ; 


But I said, ‘ I ‘ve a pretty rose-tree,’ 
And I passed the sweet flower o'er. 


“‘ Then I went to my pretty rose-tree 
To tend her by day and by night , 
But my rose turned away with jealousy, 
And her thorns were my only delight." 
This certainly bears a close resem- 
blance to Goethe’s Gefunden, in the nat- 
ure of the subject treated, as well as in 
the employment of allegory, and indeed 
of very similar allegorical expression: — 
“Teh ging im Walde 
So fir mich hin, 
Und nichts zu suchen 
Das war mein Sinn. 


“Tm Schatten sah ich 
Ein Bliimchen stehn,”’ ete. 

Other similar songs of Blake’s are 
The Wild Flower’s Song and In a Myr- 
tle Shade. They are not the best he 
wrote. 7 

In Mr. Rossetti’s collection there are 
many poems which are obscure, and some 
of which it is impossible to form any 
satisfactory explanation. In his Critical 
Essay, Mr. Swinburne undertakes with 
great zest the task of unriddling Blake’s 
more enigmatical writing. It cannot be 
denied that the surest way of getting at 
one poet’s meaning is to set another poet 
to explaining it, and in many cases Mr. 
Swinburne throws light on dark passages. 
The later poet’s enthusiasm was what 
was needed to clear away the willful sus- 
pensions of intelligibility of which Blake's 
poems are full. Some of the interpreta- 
tions are wise, and many are ingenious. 
Others again, and these not the least in- 
genious, seem to have for their object en- 
rolling Blake among free-lovers and other 
rebels against society. Many of the ex- 
planations given the rugged text tend 
over-violently in this direction. Part of 
the joy Mr. Swinburne feels at flying in 
the face of ‘* Philistia ’’ is made over by 
him to Blake, who was probably uncon- 
scious of the heresy which was to be as- 
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cribed to him in these later days. Blake’s 
occasional enthusiastic over-toppling of 
social walls bears much more resemblance 
to the wanton thoughtlessness of a child, 
than it does to the disgust of a man who 
takes hold of the world in a way sure to 
produce satiety, or to the scorn of one 
who has carefully weighed the world as 
it is and the world as he would have it, 
and who has then taken the side of those 
who wish to remodel it. It may be 
doubted whether Blake would have ac- 
knowledged himself responsible for all 
that some of his more fervent disciples 
find in his writings. The impression the 
Philistine gets is that Blake shot his ar- 
rows very much at random, and not, like 
many bards of the present time, with 
deliberate intent of preaching what is 
called a new gospel, which is really a 
very old one, —as old as human nat- 
ure. 

The mysticism in which Blake buried 
his meaning in his later poems, the Pro- 
phetie Books, makes them often really 
inexplicable. Part of this mysticism is 
doubtless insanity, and perhaps a greater 
part is due to the-fact that he thought 
it much more his duty to be a prophet 
than to be a poet. Goethe and, in a 
way, Wordsworth are both examples of 
how much easier it is for a poet to be 
spoiled, than for a trustworthy proph- 
et to be made, by this determination. 
Then, too, in Blake’s case the habit was 
probably strengthened by his contempt 
for a publie which had shown itself 
insensible to the beauty of his former 
simpler poems, and for whom he did not 
think it worth while to take the trouble 
of making himself clear. He would fol- 
low any whim that entered his head to 
its wildest result, not so much, apparent- 
ly, from a desire of complying with any 
logical laws, as from a lack of self-con- 
trol; and in his expression he was some- 
times carried away by love of the sound 
of words, preferring what was big, tu- 
mid, grandiose, to the charming sim- 
plicity of the Poetical Sketches, and the 
best of the Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience. 

It is interesting to observe a similar 
tendency to mysticism and unintelligi- 
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bility in Goethe’s later poetry. This 
may be seen especially in the second 
part of Faust, which is a stumbling-block 
even to German commentators. All 
human interest, which is the heart of 
poetry, has left it, and in its place is an 
attempted solution of some of the graver 
problems of the universe, the task which 
prophets are accustomed to set them- 
selves. Goethe felt no need of trying to 
make himself clear to his readers. He 
felt justified in employing allegory, re- 
mote allusions, mysterious obscurity, be- 
cause he knew that his position was so 
firmly established that the worshiping 
public would be ready to take the trouble 
of finding out his meaning, no matter in 
what apparent impenetrability it was 
wrapped up. He was wise enough never 
to give the slightest useful clew. But 
even when he was most obscure, he was 
at the same time most melodious. Eu- 
phorion, in the poem just mentioned, in 
whom Goethe intended to embody the 
spirit of poetry, almost makes himself 
known by the delicious melody of his 
song. Goethe did not lay aside all his 
skill; he was too good a critic, too wise 
a man, to lose himself entirely in the 
clouds. Blake, on the other hand, who 
had shown himself so little affected by 
the artificial verses of his age, became 
too ready a follower of Ossian, who, with 
all his exaggeration, was one of the first 
signs of a return to natural models. 
Goethe, too, it will be remembered, had 
known what it was to admire Ossian, in 
the days in which he was studying 
Shakespeare and reading the Vicar of 
Waketield. 

But even where Blake is obscurest, 
there are gems which repay the reader. 
One such is included in Mr. Rossetti’s 
volume, the Book of Thel. This poem, 
save perhaps at the end, is not beyond 
easy comprehension and real enjoyment. 
A short extract may show some of its 
qualities. Thel, ‘‘a daughter of the 
Seraphim,’’ laments the transitoriness 
of life, and is answered in turn by the 
lily of the valley, the cloud, the earth- 
worm, and the clod of clay, who teach 
her that ‘‘ everything that lives, lives 
not alone nor for itself.’’ This is not a 
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novel lesson, but the method is certainly 
novel. 


‘ The Lily of the Valley, breathing in the humble 

grass, 

Answered the lovely maid, and said, ‘I am a 
watery weed, 

And I am yery small, and love to dwell in lowly 
vales ; 

So weak the gilded butterfly scarce perches on my 
head. 

Yet I am visited from heaven ; and he that smiles 
on all 

Walks in the valley, and each morn over me 
spreads his hand, 

Saying, ‘‘ Rejoice, thou humble grass, thou new- 
born lily-flower, 

Thou gentle maid of silent valleys and of modest 
brooks ; 

For thou shalt be clothed in light, and fed with 
morning manna, 

Till summer's heat melts thee beside the fount- 
ains and the springs, 

To flourish in eternal vales ! 
Thel complain ?? 


Then why should 


Thel answered: ‘O thou little virgin of the 
peaceful valley, 
Giving to those that cannot crave, the voiceless, 


the o’ertired, 

Thy breath doth nourish the innocent lamb; he 
smells thy milky garments, 

He crops thy flowers, while thou sittest smiling in 
his face, 

Wiping his mild and meekin mouth from all con- 
tagious taints,’ ”’ 


The quaint innocence of this is very 
characteristic of Blake. The Book of 
Tiriel, here for the first time published, 
has what Mr. Rossetti suggests might be 
called Indo-Ossianic grandeur. It is as 
impressive and quite as unintelligible as 
most nightmares. The effect of reading 
it is not unlike the vague impression 
made by an opera sung in a foreign 
tongue, — or in English, for that matter, 
— upon a listener who is only dimly con- 
scious of the cause of the violent emo- 
tions represented on the stage. For most 
readers this taste of Blake’s obscurity 
will be sufficient. In the volume there 
are many very difficult poems included, 
however, for some of which more or less 
probable explanations are suggested by 
the editor. We would not quarrel with 
this. It gives a fairer view of Blake; 
and what is unintelligible to one man 
will be clear enough to another, so that 
it would be hard to know what to leave 
out; all tastes could not be suited. But 
it is of more importance to urge atten- 
tion to what is clearest in Blake’s writ- 
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ings, than it is to try to inculcate an ar- 
tificial respect for that which can never 
be read with the certainty that the au- 
thor’s meaning is caught. Blake’s au- 
dience is small enough now, but it would 
only be smaller if one had to read every- 
thing he wrote. At present, too, there 
is more danger of Blake’s receiving af- 
fected admiration than of his being treat- 
ed with unmerited neglect. There is 
enough in his poetry, however, that can 
be sincerely liked, and that can with- 
stand what is so fatal to just apprecia- 
tion of a poet’s merits, namely, too lavish 
praise of what is less worthy of appro- 
bation. 

Blake’s designs have merits which cor- 
respond in many ways with those of his 
poetry. In the volume containing the 
heliotype reproductions of the Illustra- 
tions of the Book of Job, we are told by 
the editor that the plates give us ‘ the 
general character of the original engrav- 
ings; but they fail to render the most 
delicate beauties of expression, and the 
finest touches of execution. The inmost, 
evanescent, vital spirit of the original is 
not to be found in these copies. But, 
for what they do afford, — the poetic and 
pictorial conception, the general compo- 
sition, the distribution (though not the 
seale) of light and shade, — these helio- 
types are greatly to be prized; and by 
their means many a lover of art, who 
without them could know little of Blake’s 
style, may gain a near, and, so far as it 
goes, a true acquaintance with the best 
designs of the most spiritually imagina- 
tive of English painters.”’ 

He who works in the art of design has 
free scope for his fancy, because he ad- 
dresses himself directly to the imagina- 
tion of others, while one who writes ad- 
dresses the imagination through the in- 
telligence; he has first to make himself 
understood, and then to let the image be 
drawn by his hearer. The painter uses 
a more universal language; one who 
looks at a painting or drawing cannot 
fail to get some notion of the scene rep- 
resented; he does not ask for the mean- 
ing of every line, as he does, or is liable 
to do, for every word in reading poetry, 
for instance; he merely feels the impres- 
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sion the picture makes. An unculti- 
vated person demands that the illustra- 


tion of a book should be a pictorial trans- , 


lation of the words, should give what has 
been described in language, and only 
that. But such illustrations are as in- 
artistic as hieroglyphics. It is encum- 
bering the art which has its home in 
the imagination with the fetters that be- 
long to unadorned narration. Blake no- 
where creeps in this way. He gives us 
the story of Job pictorially; he does not 
translate the words, he impresses us with 
the sight of what cannot be described in 
written language, but which conveys to 
our minds all the feeling, whether it be 
solemn praise, as in Plate 14, or despair, 
as in Plate 8, which in the text is given 
in another way. 

What was obscurity in Blake’s poetry 
becomes at times grotesqueness, as in 
Plate 11, or, more frequently, decora- 
tive beauty with but vague significance. 
When we are reading it is impossible for 
us to be long charmed by the mere sound 
of words; in looking at the designs it is 
very possible for us to be gratified by 
what is graceful, or impressed by what 
is awful, without perplexing ourselves 
for too literal an explanation. Our eyes 
may detect in these designs certain faults 
of drawing, but we see much more 
promptly the combination of great maj- 
esty with tender grace, and both of the 
most imaginative sort. They show what 
Blake meant when he said, ‘‘ I assert for 
myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that, to me, it is hindrance 
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and not action. ‘What!’ it will be 
questioned, ‘ when the sun rises, do you 
not see a round disk of fire somewhat 
like a guinea?’ Oh! no, no! I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly 
host crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty!’ I question not my 
corporeal eye any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. 
T look through it, and not with it.’ 
These two books, the one giving a tol- 
erably complete notion of his poems, — 
giving all, that is to say, except the mys- 
tical Prophetic Books, and even a taste of 
them, — and the other some of his most 
impressive drawings, may open to many 
of our readers a new and most interest- 
ing subject of study. In each may be 
found a concise and sympathetic account 
of Blake’s life, and generous tributes to 
his singular powers. They do not give 
the material necessary for a complete 
study of his mingled genius and eccen- 
tricity, but they do give what is easiest 
to understand, and, on the whole, what is 
most admirable in Blake. Let every one 
who studies use forbearance, lest he judge 
that great man by too narrow a test, and 
he will find much to delight in, even 
while resisting the obvious temptation to 
praise too lavishly what merely attracts 
the fancy by novelty and singularity. 
You who study him will find few poets 
and artists who, like him, to use his own 


words, enable you — 
“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 
T. S. Perry. 


OUR COMRADES. 


We walked along a splendid street, — 
We always walk, my love and I, — 
And many a stately home we saw, 
Till he looked down with half a sigh, 


And half a smile: ‘‘ Grand folk live here.’? 
I laughed a gay defiance then, 
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And said, ‘‘ We ’re grander far than they! 
You ’re grander far than all the men, 


‘And I am grand as any dame 
Who walks in velvet down the street, 
For strength and youth and love are mine! ’? — 
Ah, but his answering smile was sweet! 


A brilliant carriage past us rolled, 
A gray-beard sat in it, alone. 
My love said lightly, ‘* There he rides, 
A rich man.’’ ‘‘ Yes, and makes his moan; 


‘¢ For all his wealth that man would give 
Tf life were fresh and love were young, 
And he could walk, like us, and sing 
The song that yesterday we sung!’’ 


My love ceased sighing. How we laughed, 
And tossed our darts of harmless fun, 
And praised the blueness of the sky, 
And praised the glory of the sun! 


We drank a draught of fragrant wine, 
We breathed a pure, inspiring air. 
‘¢ And why, dear, did you marry me?’’ 
‘« Because you ’re good and dear and fair.”’ 


‘« And why, and why?’ . . . Oh happy hour! 
Oh charming street and park and square, 
Where we beheld that brightest flower 
Which bloomed when Eve was young and fair! 


Ah, many a sober face we met 


That looked, and questioned, ‘* Who are these, — 


These plain young people, who forget 
The winter’s cold, the naked trees? ”’ 


Our eyes were clear, and theirs were blind; 
They saw not our companions gay, 
For Love was smiling close behind, 
And Joy danced wildly all the way! 
M. B.C. 
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Mr. Henry James, JR., has so long been 
a writer of magazine stories, that most 
readers will realize with surprise the fact 
that he now presents them for the first 
time in book form. He has already made 
his public. Since his earliest appearance 
in The Atlantic people have strongly liked 
and disliked his writing; but those who 
know his stories, whether they like them or 
not, have constantly increased in number, 
and it has therefore been a winning game 
with him. He has not had to struggle 
with indifference, that subtlest enemy of 
literary reputations. The strongly charac- 
teristic qualities of his work, and its in- 
stantly recognizable traits, made it at once a 
question for every one whether it was an 
offense or a pleasure. To ourselves it has 
been a very great pleasure, the highest 
pleasure that a new, decided, and earnest 
talent can give ; and we have no complaint 
against this collection of stories graver than 
that it does not offer the author’s whole 
range. We have read them all again and 
again, and they remain to us a marvel of 
delightful workmanship. In richness of 
expression and splendor of literary per- 
formance, we may compare him with the 
greatest, and find none greater than he ; as 
a piece of mere diction, for example, The 
Romance of Certain Old Clothes in this 
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volume is unsurpassed. No writer has a 
style more distinctly his own than Mr. 
James, and few haye the abundance and 
felicity of his vocabulary; the precision 
with which he fits the word to the thought 
is exquisite; his phrase is generous and 
ample. Something of an old-time stateli- 
ness distinguishes his style, and in a cer- 
tain weight of manner he is like the writers 
of an age when literature was a far politer 
thing than it is now. In a reverent ideal 
of work, too, he is to be rated with the first. 
His aim is high; he respects his material ; 
he is full of his theme; the latter-day sins 
of flippancy, sloyenliness, and insincerity 
are immeasurably far from him. 

In the present volume we haye one class 
of his romances or novelettes: those in 
which American character is modified or 
interpreted by the conditions of Kuropean 
life, and the contact with European person- 
ages. Not all the stories of this sort that 
Mr. James has written are included in this 
book, and one of the stories admitted — The 
Romance of Certain Old Clothes — belongs 
rather to another group, to the more strict- 
ly romantic tales, of which the author has 
printed several in these pages; the scene 
is in America, and in this also it differs 
from its present neighbors. There is other- 
wise uncommon unity in the volume, though 
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it has at first glance that desultory air 
which no collection of short stories can 
escape. The same purpose of contrast and 
suggestion runs through A Passionate Pil- 
grim, Eugene Pickering, The Madonna 
of the Future, and Madame de Mauves, 
and they have all the same point of view. 
The American who has known Europe 
much can never again see his country with 
the single eye of his old ante-European 
days. For good or for evil, the light of the 
Old World is always on her face ; and his 
fellow-countrymen have their shadows cast 
by it. ‘This is inevitable ; there may be an 
advantage in it, but if there is none, it is 
still inevitable. It may make a man think 
better or worse of America; it may be re- 
finement or it may be anxiety; there may 
be no compensation in it for the loss of that 
tranquil indifference to Europe which un- 
traveled Americans feel, or it may be the 
very mood in which an American may best 
understand his fellow- Americans. More 
and more, in any case, it pervades our lit- 
erature, and it seems to us the mood in 
which Mr. James’s work, more than that of 
any other American, is done. His attitude 
is not that of a mere admirer of Europe 
and contemner of America— our best suf- 
fers no disparagement in his stories; you 
perceive simply that he is most contented 
when he is able to confront his people with 
situations impossible here, and you fancy 
in him a mistrust of such mechanism as the 
cis-Atlantic world can offer the romancer. 

However this may be, his book is well 
worth the carefullest study any of our 
critics can give it. The tales are all fresh- 
ly and vigorously conceived, and each is 
very striking in a very different way, while 
undoubtedly A Passionate Pilgrim is the 
best of all. In this Mr. James has seized 
upon what seems a very common motive, 
in a hero with a claim to an English estate, 
but the character of the hero idealizes the 
situation: the sordid illusion of the ordi- 
nary American heir to English property 
becomes in him a poetic passion, and we 
are made to feel an instant tenderness for 
the gentle visionary who fancies himself to 
have been misborn in our hurried, eager 
world, but who owes to his American birth 
the very rapture he feels in gray England. 
The character is painted with the finest 
sense of its charm and its deficiency, and 
the story that grows out of it is very touch- 
ing. Our readers will remember how, in 
the company of the supposed narrator, 
Clement Searle goes down from London to 
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the lovely old country-place to which he 
has relinquished all notion of pretending, 
but which he fondly longs to see; and they 
will never have forgotten the tragedy of 
his reception and expulsion by his English 
cousin. The proprietary Searle stands for 
that intense English sense of property 
which the mere dream of the American has 
unpardonably outraged, and which in his 
case wreaks itself in an atrocious piece of 
savagery. He is imagined with an extraor- 
dinary sort of vividness which leaves the 
redness of his complexion like a stain on 
the memory ; and yet we believe we realize 
better the dullish kindness, the timid sweet- 
ness of the not-at-once handsome sister who 
falls in love with the poor American cousin. 
The atmosphere of the story, which is at 
first that of a novel, changes to the finer air 
of romance during the scenes at Lockley 
Park, and you gladly accede to all the ro- 
mantic conditions, for the sake of otherwise 
unattainable effects. It is good and true 
that Searle should not be shocked out of 
his unrequited affection for England by his 
cousin’s brutality, but should die at Oxford, 
as he does, in ardent loyalty to his ideal ; 
and it is one of the fortunate inspirations 
of the tale to confront him there with that 
decayed and reprobate Englishman in 
whom abides a longing for the New World 
as hopeless and unfounded as his own pas- 
sion for the Old. The character of Miss 
Searle is drawn with peculiar sweetness 
and firmness; there is a strange charm 
in the generous devotion masked by her 
trepidations and proprieties, and the de- 
sired poignant touch is given when at the 
end she comes only in time to stand by 
Searle’s death-bed. Throughout the sto- 
ry there are great breadths of deliciously 
sympathetic description. At Oxford tha 
author lights his page with all the rich and 
mellow picturesqueness of the ancient uni- 
versity town, but we do not know that he 
is happier there than in his sketches of 
Lockley Park and Hampton Court, or his 
study of the old London inn, Everywhere 
he conyeys to you the rapture of his own 
seeing ; one reads such a passage as this 
with the keen transport that the author 
felt in looking on the scene itself :— 

“The little village of Hampton Court 
stands clustered about the broad entrance 
of Bushey Park. After we had dined we 
lounged along into the hazy vista of the 
great avenue of horse-chestnuts. There is 
a rare emotion, familiar to every intelligent 
traveler, in which the mind, with a great, 
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passionate throb, achieves a magical syn- 
thesis of its impressions. You feel En- 
gland; you feel Italy. The reflection for 
the moment has an extraordinary poignan- 
cy. Ihad known it from time to time in 
Italy, and had opened my soul to it as to 
the spirit of the Lord. Since my arrival in 
England I had been waiting for it to come. 
A bottle of excellent Burgundy at dinner 
had perhaps unlocked to it the gates of 
sense; it came now with a conquering 
tread. Just the scene around me was the 
England of my visions. Over against us, 
amid the deep-hued bloom of its ordered 
gardens, the dark red palace, with its for- 
mal copings and its vacant windows, seemed 
to tell of a proud and splendid past; the 
little village nestling between park and 
palace, around a patch of turfy common, 
with its tavern of gentility, its ivy-towered 
church, its parsonage, retained to my mod- 
ernized fancy the lurking semblance of a 
feudal hamlet. It was in this dark, com- 
posite light that I had read all English 
prose; it was this mild, moist air that had 
blown from the verses of English poets ; 
beneath these broad acres of rain-deepened 
greenness a thousand honored dead lay 
buried.” 

A strain of humor which so pleasantly 
characterizes the descriptions of the Lon- 
don inn, tinges more sarcastically the ad- 
mirable portrait of the shabby Rawson at 
Oxford, and also colors this likeness of a 
tramp —a fellow-man who has not had his 
picture better done : — 

“As we sat, there came trudging along 
the road an individual whom from afar I rec- 
ognized as a member of the genus ‘tramp.’ 
[ had read of the British tramp, but I had 
never yet encountered him, and I brought 
my historic consciousness to bear upon the 
present specimen. As he approached us 
he slackened pace and finally halted, touch- 
ing his cap. He was a man of middle age, 
clad in a greasy bonnet, with greasy ear- 
locks depending from its sides. Round his 
neck was a grimy red scarf, tucked into his 
waistcoat; his coat and trousers had a re- 
mote affinity with those of a reduced hostler. 
In one hand he had a stick ; on his arm he 
bore a tattered basket, with a handful of 
withered green stuff in the bottom. His 
face was pale, haggard, and degraded be- 
yond description, —a singular mixture of 
brutality and finesse. He had a history. 
From what height had he fallen, from what 
depth had he risen? Never was a form of 
rascally beggarhood more complete. There 
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was a merciless fixedness of outline about 
him, which filled me with a kind of awe. I 
felt as if I were in the presence of a per- 
sonage —an artist in vagrancy. 

“« For God’s sake, gentlemen,’ he said, 
in that raucous tone of weather-beaten pov- 
erty suggestive of chronic sore-throat ex- 
acerbated by perpetual gin, —‘ for God’s 
sake, gentlemen, have pity on a poor fern- 
collector !’—turning up his stale dande- 
lions. ‘Food hasn’t passed my lips, gen- 
tlemen, in the last three days.’ 

“We gaped responsive, in the precious 
pity of guileless Yankeeism. ‘I wonder,’ 
thought I, ‘if half a crown would be 
enough?’ And our fasting botanist went 
limping away through the park with a mys- 
tery of satirical gratitude superadded to 
his general mystery.” 

Mr. James does not often suffer his sense 
of the ludicrous to relax the sometimes 
over-serious industry of his analyses, and 
when he has once done so, he seems to re- 
pent it. Yet we are sure that the poetic 
value of A Passionate Pilgrim is enhanced 
by the unwonted interfusion of humor, al- 
beit the humor is apt to be a little too 
scornful. The tale is in high degree imag- 


‘inative, and its fascination grows upon you 


in the reading and the retrospect, exqui- 
sitely contenting you with it as a new, fine, 
and beautiful invention. 

In imaginative strength it surpasses the 
other principal story of the book. In Ma- 
dame de Mauyes the spring of the whole 
action is the idea of an American girl who 
will have none but a French nobleman for 
her husband. It is not a vulgar adoration 
of rank in her, but a young girl’s belief that 
ancient lineage, circumstances of the high- 
est civilization, and opportunities of the 
greatest refinement, must result in the no- 
blest type of character. Grant the prem- 
ises, and the effect of her emergence into 
the cruel daylight of facts is unquestion- 
ably tremendous: M. le Baron de Mauves 
is frankly unfaithful to his American wife, 
and, finding’ her too dismal in her despair, 
advises her to take a lover. A difficulty 
with so French a situation is that only a 
French writer can carry due conviction of 
it to the reader. M. de Mauves, indeed, 
justifies himself to the reader’s sense of 
likelihood with great consistency, and he is 
an extremely suggestive conjecture. Of 
course, he utterly misconceives his wife’s 
character and that of all her race, and per- 
ceives little and understands nothing not of 
his own tradition : — 
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“They talked for a while about various 
things, and M. de Mauves gave a humorous 
account of his visit to America. His tone 
was not soothing to Longmore’s excited sen- 
sibilities. He seemed to consider the coun- 
try a gigantic joke, and his urbanity only 
went so far as to admit that it was not a bad 
one. Longmore was not, by habit, an ag- 
gressive apologist for our institutions ; but 
the baron’s narrative confirmed his worst 
impressions of French superficiality. He 
had understood nothing, he had felt noth- 
ing, he had learned nothing ; and our hero, 
glancing askance at his aristocratic profile, 
declared that if the chief merit of a long 
pedigree was to leave one so vaingloriously 
stupid, he thanked his stars that the Long- 
mores had emerged from obscurity in the 
present century, in the person of an enter- 
prising lumber merchant. M. de Mauves 
dwelt of course on that prime oddity of ours, 
thé liberty allowed to young girls; and re- 
lated the history of his researches into the 
‘opportunities’ it presented to French 
noblemen, — researches in which, during a 
fortnight’s stay, he seemed to have spent 
many agreeable hours. ‘I am bound to ad- 
mit,’ he said, ‘that in every case I was dis- 
armed by the extreme candor of the young 
lady, and that they took care of themselves 
to better purpose than I have seen some 
mammas in France take care of them.’ 
Longmore greeted this handsome conces- 
sion with the grimmest of smiles, and 
damned his impertinent patronage.” 

This is all very good character, and here 
is something from the baron that is deli- 
cious : — 

“YT remember that, not long after our 
marriage, Madame de Mauves undertook to 
read me one day a certain Wordsworth, — 
a poet highly esteemed, it appears, chez vous. 
It seemed to me that she took me by the 
nape of the neck and forced my head for 
half an hour over a basin of soupe aux choux, 
and that one ought to ventilate the drawing- 
room before any one called.” 

The baron’s sister, in her candid promo- 
tion of an intrigue between Madame de 
Mauves and Longmore, we cannot quite ac- 
count for even by the fact that she hated 
them both. But Madame de Mauves is the 
strength of the story, and if Mr. James has 
not always painted the kind of women that 
women like to meet in fiction, he has richly 
atoned in her lovely nature for all default. 
She is the finally successful expression of 
an ideal of woman which has always been a 
homage, perhaps not to all kinds of women, 
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but certainly to the sex. We are thinking 
of the heroine of Poor Richard, of Miss 
Guest in Guest’s Confession, of Gabrielle de 
Bergerac in the story of that name, and 
other gravely sweet girls of this author’s 
imagining. Madame de Mauyes is of the 
same race, and she is the finest, —as truly 
American as she is womanly; and in a pe- 
culiar fragrance of character, in her purity, 
her courage, her inflexible high-mindedness, 
wholly of our civilization and almost of our 
climate, so different are her virtues from the 
virtues of the women of any other nation. 

The Madonna of the Future is almost as 
perfect a piece of work, in its way, as A 
Passionate Pilgrim. It is a more romantic 
conception than Madame de Mauyes, and 
yet more real. Like A Passionate Pilgrim, 
it distinguishes itself among Mr. James’s 
stories as something that not only arrests 
the curiosity, stirs the fancy, and interests 
the artistic sense, but deeply touches the 
heart. It is more than usually relieved, too, 
by the author’s humorous recognition of the 
pathetic absurdity of poor Theobald, and 
there is something unusually good in the 
patience with which the handsome, com- 
mon-minded Italian woman of his twenty 
years’ adoration is set before us. Our pity 
that his life should have slipped away from 
him in deyout study of this vulgar beauty, 
and that she should grow old and he should 
die before he has made a line to celebrate 
her perfection or seize his ideal, is vastly 
heightened by the author’s rigid justice to 
her; she is not caricatured by a light or a 
shadow, and her dim sense of Theobald’s 
goodness and purity is even flattered into 
prominence. In all essentials one has from 
this story the solid satisfaction given by 
work in which the conception is fine, and 
the expression nowhere falls below it — if 
we except one point that seems to us rather 
essential, in a thing so carefully tempered 
and closely wrought. The reiteration of the 
Italian figure-maker’s philosophy, “Cats 
and monkeys, monkeys and cats; all hu- 
man life is there,” is apparently of but 
wandering purport, and to end the pensive 
strain of the romance with it is to strike a 
jarring note that leaves the reader’s mind 
out of tune. Sometimes even the ladies 
and gentlemen of Mr. James’s stories are 
allowed a certain excess or violence in which 
the end to be achieved is not distinctly 
discernible, or the effect so reluctantly re- 
sponds to the intention as to leaye merely 
the sense of the excess. 

Eugene Pickering is, like Madame de 
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Mauves, one of those realistic subjects which 
we find less real than the author’s romantic 
inspirations. There is no fault with the 
treatment; that is thoroughly admirable, 
full of spirit, wit, and strength ; but there 
is a fancifulness in the outlines of Picker- 
ing’s history and the fact of his strange 
betrothal which seems to belong to an old- 
fashioned stage-play method of fiction rather 
than to such a modern affair as that between 
the unsophisticated American and Madame 
Blumenthal ; it did not need that machinery 
to produce this effect, thanks to common 
conditions of ours that often enough keep 
young men as guileless as Pickering, and 
as fit for sacrifice at such shrines as hers. 
However, something must always be grant- 
ed to the story-teller by way of premises ; 
if we exacted from Mr. James only that he 
should make his premises fascinating, we 
should have nothing to ask here. His start, 
in fact, is always superb; he possesses him- 
self of your interest at once, and he never 
relinquishes it till the end ; though there he 
may sometimes leave your curiosity not 
guite satisfied on points such as a story-tell- 
er assumes to make clear, What, for ex- 
ample, were exactly the tortuous workings 
of Madame Blumenthal’s mind in her self- 
contradictory behavior towards Pickering ? 
These things must be at least unmistakably 
suggested. 

Since Hawthorne's Donatello, any at- 
tempt to touch what seems to be the remain- 
ing paganism in Italian character must ac- 
cuse itself a little, but The Last of the Va- 
lerii is a study of this sort that need really 
have nothing on its conscience. It is an 
eminently poetic conceit, though it appeals 
to a lighter sort of emotions than any other 
story in Mr. James’s book ; it is an airy fab- 
ric woven from those bewitching glimpses 
of the impossible which life in Italy affords, 
and which those who have enjoyed them are 
perfectly right to overvalue. It has just 
the right tint of ideal trouble in it which 
no living writer could have imparted more 
skillfully than it is here done. If the story 
is of slighter material than the others, the 
subtlety of its texture gives it a surpassing 
charm, and makes it worthy to be named 
along with the only other purely romantic 
tale in the book. 

To our thinking, Mr. James has been con- 
spicuously fortunate in placing his Romance 
of Certain Old Clothes in that eighteenth- 
century New England when the country, 
still colonial, was no longer rigidly puri- 
tanic, and when a love of splendor and ac- 
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cumulating wealth had created social condi- 
tions very different from those conyention- 
ally attributed to New England. Itis among 
such bravely dressing provincials as Copley 
used to paint, and as dwelt in fine town 
mansions in Boston, or the handsome coun- 
try-places which still remember their faded 
grandeur along Brattle Street in Cam- 
bridge, that Ma. James finds the cireum- 
stance and material of his personages ; and 
we greatly enjoy the novelty of this concep- 
tion of what not only might, but must have 
existed hereabouts in times which we are 
too prone to fancy all close-cropped and 
sad-colored. ‘The tale is written with heat, 
and rapidly advances from point to point, 
with a constantly mounting interest. The 
sisterly rivalry is shown with due boldness, 
but without excess, and the character of 
Viola is sketched with a vigor that conveys 
a full sense of her selfish, luxurious beauty. 
The scene between her and Perdita when 
the engagement of the latter is betrayed, 
the scene in which she unrolls the stuff of 
the wedding-dress and confronts herself in 
the glass with it falling from her shoulder, 
and that in which she hastily tries the gar- 
ment on after her sister’s marriage, are pict- 
ures as full of character as they are of color. 
The most is made of Perdita where she lies 
dying, and bids her husband keep her fine 
clothes for her little girl ; it is very affecting 
indeed, and all the more so for the explicit 
human-nature of the dying wife’s forebod- 
ing. In the whole course of the story noth- 
ing is urged, nothing is dwelt upon; and 
all our story-tellers, including Mr. James 
himself, could profitably take a lesson from 
it in this respect. At other times he has a 
tendency to expatiate upon his characters 
too much, and not to trust his reader’s per- 
ception enough. For ghe sake of a more 
dramatic presentation of his persons, he 
has told most of the stories in this book 
as things falling within the notice of the 
assumed narrator; an excellent device; 
though it would be better if the assumed 
narrator were able to keep himself from 
seeming to patronize the simpler-hearted 
heroes, and from openly rising above them 
in a worldly way. 

But this is a very little matter, and none 
of our discontents with Mr. James bear any 
comparison to the pleasure we have had in 
here renewing our acquaintance with sto- 
ries as distinctly characteristic as anything 
in literature. It is indeed a marvelous 
first book in which the author can invite 
his critic to the same sort of reflection 
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that criticism bestows upon the claims of 
the great reputations ; but one cannot dis- 
miss this volume with less and not slight it. 
Like it or not, you must own that here is 
something positive, original, individual, the 
result of long and studious effort in a well- 
considered line, and mounting in its own 
way to great achievement. We have a re- 
proachful sense of leaving the immense sug- 
gestiveness of the book scarcely touched, 
and we must ask the reader to supply our 
default from the stories themselves. He 
may be assured that nothing more novel in 
our literature has yet fallen in his way ; 
and we are certain that he will not close 
the book without a lively sense of its force. 
We can promise him, also, his own perplexi- 
ties about it, among which may be a whim- 
sical doubt whether Mr. James has not too 
habitually addressed himself less to men 
and women in their mere humanity, than 
to a certain kind of cultivated people, who, 
wellas they are in some ways, and indispen- 
sable as their appreciation is, are often a lit- 
tle narrow in their sympathies and poverty- 
stricken in the simple emotions; who are 
so, or try to be so, which is quite as bad, or 
worse. 

— Mr. Emerson himself supplies us with a 
“coigne of vantage ” from which to regard 
his anthology, in the first words of his pref- 
ace: “ This volume took its origin from an 
old habit of copying any poem or lines that 
interested me into a blank book. In many 
years my selections filled the volume, and 
required another ; and still the convenience 
of commanding all my favorites in one 
album, instead of searching my own and 
other libraries for a desired song or verse, 
and the belief that what charmed me prob- 
ably might charm others, suggested the 
printing of my enlarged selection.” That 
Parnassus should thus have a special inter- 
est to the collector, and certainly be more 
convenient for use than two manuscript al- 
bums, cannot be denied; but the question 
which confronts us upon opening the book, 
and reading this account of its origin, is 
how far this or any similar collection is a 
mere private conyenience, and how far it is 
a public service. Undoubtedly a collection 
of poems made by a man of taste and gen- 
erous reading, especially if it grew under his 
hand rather than was manufactured to or- 
der, must contain a large number of verses 
that will charm others as they charmed him ; 
but the worth of the collection to the col- 
lector will be quite out of proportion to its 
worth to all other lovers of poetry. To him 
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it is a store-house into which he has gathered 
treasures, of which the gathering is a large 
part, and its chief use to others is to stimu- 
late them to similar collections. It is a 
great gain, we believe, for every one who has 
an ear for verse to make a collection, sav- 
ing thus what might otherwise be lost to 
him ; it is an outside memory, if his own is 
fickle’ and incapacious; he may carry it 
with him when he must leave his library 
behind, and the transcribing is itself an act 
of courtesy toward his favorites which brings 
a gracious return. He may even share it 
with a friend, as he shares his table or his 
daily walk, but it is because he gives so 
much of himself with it that the sharing has 
worth. 

On the other hand, he who turnsto a book 
of selections in expectation of satisfying his 
thirsty soul, or sends others to it with a 
charitable purpose, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Emerson hints at this in his es- 
say on the Poet, when after giving a glimpse 
at the latent poetry in American life, still 
unsung, he says, “If I have not found that 
excellent combination of gifts in my coun- 
trymen which I seek, neither could I aid 
myself to fix the idea of the poet by reading 
now and then in Chalmers’s collection of 
five centuries of English poets.” We may 
add that it isnot in the order of nature that 
a desultory reading of Parnassus should 
cultivate a true knowledge of and love for 
poetry. If we may humbly interpret the 
bee’s wisdom by our own experience, its 
flight from flower to flower has a good deal 
to do with its pleasure in sipping. It is a 
delusion to place such a book as this in the 
hands of a girl or boy and count upon it 
for an inspiration of poetic feeling. In- 
deed, it seems as though such collections 
inevitably forced the editor into a mechan- 
ical habit of mind in regarding poetry in 
general; else why the attempt at a scientific 
classification which runs through this and 
similar volumes ?# It can at best be but the 
rudest boundaries that separate the several 
pastures on Parnassus, faint lines only to the 
gods on the summit, and easily overpassed 
by Pegasus. Yet here we have twelve sep- 
arate books, with suggested subdivisions 
marked over each. We open to Nature, 
and find Wordsworth’s poem To Joanna. 
It is true that in Wordsworth’s poetry hu- 
man figures look at a distance very much 
like bushes, yet this poem, as others, is pen- 
etrated with a subtle breath of human life 
—here, Joanna’s movement to the poet’s 
side — which at once lifts the whofe scene 
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into a tender human place, and we should 
have had no reason to complain of a clas- 
sification which cast this poem under the 
head of Friendship. Indeed, our first im- 
pulse is to erase all the distinctions that are 
made; they only embarrass us and tend to 
make our first attitude toward poetry a 
critical rather than a receptive one. So 
from this point also we find ourselves re- 
turning to our first proposition, for, getting 
rid of all the divisions in the book we easily 
reach the conclusion of getting rid of the 
book itself. 

We have hinted above, however, at a 
reason which may seem to suffice for the 
book’s existence, in its being in some sense 
an opportunity given to the public to share 
Mr. Emerson’s serap-books with him, and 
be taken into his confidence as regards his 
special favorites in poetry. It would seem 
to be an excellent chance for discovering 
what are the poems which a poet treasures, 
and the collection is manifestly not one 
made to give specimens of all fine poets, 
but examples of fine poetry. Yet we fear 
that any one who set out to discover Mr. 
Emerson’s judgment of poetry by this book 
would have to be satisfied with a very gen- 
eral induction. There may be noted the 
large preponderance of poems which appeal 
to the intellect rather than to the emotions; 
a curious paucity, as compared with other 
collections, of love poems; the presence of 
enigmatical poetry, represented by H. H.’s 
verses, George Herbert, and Donne; the 
limited showing of comic and humorous 
poems, drawn mainly from Holmes, Lowell, 
and Harte, with nothing from Hood, who, 
by the way, is not represented at all in the 
volume; the omission of certain poems 
which one would have supposed quick to 
find their way to Mr. Emerson’s serap-book, 
such as some of Hake’s Parables, and at 
any rate Whitman’s burst of sorrow, My 
Captain, O my Captain! which makes the 
remorseful threnody on Lincoln by Tom 
Taylor, given in this volume, seem an in- 
trusion; the general adherence to well- 
known poets, there being few names which 
had not already received a tolerably secure 
place on the real Parnassus; and the gen- 
eral freedom from commonplace, there be- 
ing very few poems which could be so char- 
acterized, though we should hardly have 
looked for the tinsel majesty of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s Burial of Moses or the cheap fun 
of Derby’s A Collusion between a Alegaiter 
and a Water-Snaik. A few poems also 
have been rescued from partial oblivion and 
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helped, some of them, into a well-deserved 
fame. Among these may be named Miss 
Palfrey’s Sir Pavon and St. Pavon, Walter 
Mitchell’s Tacking Ship off Shore, Messen- 
ger’s Give me the Old, Jones Very’s The 
Strangers, and Blake’s A Little Boy Lost, 
which Mr. Emerson renames Orthodoxy. 
We wonder indeed that so few of Blake’s 
lyrics are given. The few pages of preface 
by Mr. Emerson will be welcome to all 
readers for the sketches in charcoal, so to 
speak, which he draws of the chief poets 
represented in his collection. The collec- 
tion itself, as we have intimated, will be 
found interesting by those who already 
have an acquaintance with its contents, and 
a matter of convenience to them; it is more- 
over exclusive enough to satisfy a poet, 
but we can find but a barren use for such a 
book, and would rather set a boy or girl 
upon some one poet nearest akin to their 
mental aptitude, and leave them by this 
clew to grope their way into the secret 
place where Poetry dwells. 

—Captain Bogardus has, it is to be 
feared, not been entirely successful in the 
selection of an editor for his book. It is 
difficult not to suppose that a man as skill- 
ful as Bogardus is known to be with his 
gun, and who, as his book announces, has 
for a quarter of a century supported his 
family by its successful use, would have a 
vast deal to say about the habits of game 
and the best way and circumstances under 
which to shoot it, which less proficient per- 
sons would be glad to hear. Yet there is 
so much personal experience and autobio- 
graphical sketch, so many stories of sue- 
cessful days and of men less successful, 
and such numerous offers to bet accepted 
or still open for acceptance, compared with 
what should properly belong to the book, 
that the general effect is very far from be- 
ing satisfactory. Even the plan of the 
book is not to be commended : it treats of 
field, cover, and trap shooting as though 
the subjects were cognate ; to a sportsman 
they certainly are not. That great skill 
may be reached in killing pigeons accord- 
ing to the rules in such cases provided, and 
that Bogardus is perhaps unequaled in this 
direction, may be admitted; but it is not 
sport ; indeed, it is scarcely any training for 
it — certainly not the best. Many are very 
successful pigeon shots, and yet very un- 
successful in the field. The reason is not 
far to seek : in all pigeon shooting there is 
the assurance that from a particular, well- 
defined spot in full view, or from one of sev- 
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eral such spots, the birds will rise; the sim- 
ilarity between this and the shooting of 
grouse, Virginia partridges, and most game 
is very faint indeed. Generally game rises 
while the sportsman is walking up to the 
point, ignorant of the place (excepting in 
avery general way) where it is, which in 
the most open shooting is from cover of 
grass, bush, and brier, more or less close ; 
and which in cover is from the thickest 
tangles of vine and bush and branch. The 
gunner does not know at what moment it 
will rise; and when it does the game is 
usually in some numbers, which confuse 
the shot of the brace singled for the two 
barrels. 

Much the best part of Bogardus’s book is 
the chapter on the Art of Shooting: all 
that can be learned from a book and with- 
out practice is here given, though very 
much the same appeared in The Dead 
Shot, published ten years since. 

The reader will learn with some surprise 
of a way of breaking dogs to their work 
which it is believed is at least new. Hith- 
erto the heedlessness and faults of dogs in 
the field have been corrected by rating or 
whipping, or both, unless their owners were 
fortunate enough to know and use the 
more reasonable and less troublesome meth- 
od detailed in Dinks on the Dog. It was 
the lot of Bogardus to buy from the widow 
of a deceased butcher a setter heretofore 
used as a watch-dog, which, when taken 
afield, fell to chasing the birds as doubtless 
he had his former owner’s sheep and cattle. 
The dog in his pursuit took no notice of 
the hallooing, and was thereupon shot by 
Bogardus with small shot from the right 
and left barrel; a subsequent shooting con- 
yerted this watch-dog into an excellent 
sporting dog. This success was so marked 
that the shooting was not confined to the 
watch-dogs of deceased butchers, as the 
reader might not unnaturally hope, but it 
was adopted as part of a system of train- 
ing, and is so recommended by Bogardus. 
Those who have neither seen nor used this 
system might not unreasonably suppose that 
after being shot, a dog would be demoralized 
into yelping and headlong flight, and that 
every report of the gun afterwards would 
set him in retreat. But it will comfort such 
as are inclined to shoot their dogs into 
obedience, to learn that “the dog knows in 
a moment what this is for,’ and that “ one 
lesson is generally enough, and the sec- 
ond is always effectual ;”? though it is to be 
observed that the butcher’s dog required 
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three lessons, which it is equally true he 
survived. 

—The author of Prairie and Forest 
would seem to have been in all those parts 
of the United States and the British Pos- 
sessions to the north where the large game 
of North America is to be found, and to 
have intended to describe it. It may not 
safely be said that he has not succeeded, 
for few sportsmen have been in the vast 
country to the northward of Washington 
Territory, in the outlying tracts of the 
Hudson Bay country, and in the Black Hill 
region lately traversed by General Custer, 
and comparatively little is known of the 
musk sheep, the big horn sheep, or the 
ptarmigan ; but it may truly be said that 
the descriptions are so general, and present 
their subjects in such vague and spiritless 
form, that they inspire a depression of feel- 
ing not exceeded by that received from 
reading a child’s natural history of fifty 
years ago. 

The close, careful, unflagging attention 
to the feeding, sleeping, resting, and roam- 
ing of large game, which goes before every 
hunter’s success, has always made sports- 
men more or less naturalists; and it is un- 
fortunate that one who can write at all, 
and who has pursued such game as the 
elk or beautiful wapiti deer, the antelope, 
mountain and’ musk sheep, should not have 
added more to the slender information with 
regard to them, and that he should have 
found it possible to pass through the wild 
lands in which they are to be found without 
an attempt at a sketch or an account. The 
personal adventures of the author, which 
have relieved the readers of so many sport- 
ing books from weariness, are plentiful 
enough in Prairie and Forest, but they 
afford little relief here: they seem to have 
been almost purposely denuded of interest, 
and to stare at the reader from the pages 
in a lifeless and unnatural way; they rare- 
ly have the merit of illustrating any usual 
or ordinary trait or habit of game. Most 
readers will wonder why the portion of the 
book relating to game birds should have 
been written at all: less than a page is de- 
yoted to the spruce grouse, six lines to the 
sage grouse of the great alkali plains, two 
pages and a half to the ptarmigan, — which 
probably not a dozen sportsmen of the 
United States ever saw, —and three pages 
to the Virginia partridge, whose habits 
(slightly changing with the various coun- 
tries it makes glad with its presence) and 
whose willful ways at times and seasons 
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might filla volume. With an instinct of 
true sportsmanship, however, the author 
again and again, but none too often, points 
attention to the shameless, reckless, and 
wanton waste of game which is going on 
over our whole country, as well with regard 
to birds as animals, in most places with no 
opposition, and in but a few with any that 
is efficient. His only suggestion of relief is 
laws whose violation shall be punished by 
fines. Probably in Illinois, where the au- 
thor found a party of men shooting from 
twenty to thirty brace of grouse a day in 
warm weather for nearly a week, and who 
disposed of their game by directing the 
landlord of the inn to “throw it into the 
hog-pen,” the game laws were framed and 
admirably well fortified by heavy penalties. 

To explain why game laws in the United 
States are not enforced requires an under- 
standing of the feeling about game among 
people living on the land —the farmers — 
not easily attained or expressed. Such 
persons are rarely sportsmen, and yet if 
unsportsmanlike practices (that is, devices 
in which the game is not allowed fair play 
in the war between its natural resources 
and the gunner’s skill) and waste of game 
life can be prevented, it must be in great 
part by their aid. A sportsman, therefore, 
in seeking to enlist the services of the 
farmers, is unable to use that love of sport 
as an argument that so moves his own 
feelings, and other arguments seem, as in 
fact they are, far-drawn and of weakened 
force; and underlying all that he can say 
he feels there are against him two unex- 
pressed but honestly maintained opinions : 
one, that so far as a fnan is getting game 
for the market (a man not beloved of 
sportsmen) he is doing a matter of business, 
and if he can get more birds by snares and 
traps than by shooting, or at a less cost (as 
often he may), why, it would be the height 
of folly not to snare and trap them; an- 
other, that a man who is shooting for pleas- 
ure is a fellow with plenty of time and 
money, and quite as lucky as he should be 
without further help, and that after all, his 
pleasurable life has the flavor of disdain 
of the busy folk about him. This is bad 
enough, but the case is made worse when it 
is found that through indifference to tres- 
pass or owing to the national good-nature, 
not even a sense of injured ownership can 
be enlisted among the farmers on behalf of 
game. 

— Happily there is game in the land able 
to protect itself; year after year wild fowl 
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in countless numbers return from their 
distant wanderings to the Atlantic, West- 
ern, and Gulf States; not even their cease- 
less pursuit in the Chesapeake Bay and 
its inlets, along the coast and rivers of east- 
ern Virginia, nor their destruction in the 
open ponds and overflowed bottoms of the 
West, seems to lessen the vast flocks of a 
new season. Wild-fowl shooting in the mid- 
dle Western States is the subject of Mr. 
Long’s book; and glorious is the shooting 
and sport when in the ponds of wild rice 
mallard are flying from beforb dawn until 
late in the morning, at which time they 
seek shelter in the overflowed bottom-lands 
covered with timber, where they may be 
shot until evening sends them again to the 
feeding-grounds of rice. That Mr. Long 
has keenly and intelligently watched the 
rising up and settling down of Western 
ducks is plain throughout the book, and 
what is directed about placing decoys in 
position and making blinds with reference 
to wind and sun is the result of judicious 
observation and experience. Many of the 
observations are simple enough, but atten- 
tion to even such not unfrequently makes, 
as the author says, the difference between 
the lucky and the unlucky man, and in duck 
shooting the causes that mar success are 
so many and minute that luck is the only 
solution reasonably to be offered. ‘There 
is scarce anything connected with ducking 
in the Western States too small for the 
author’s care; even as to the handling of 
the boat when gathering the killed and 
wounded, there are suggestions which well 
deserve to be remembered, and throughout 
this small volume is shown a habit of con- 
stant attention to every movement of game, 
which, if followed by the reader, will not 
fail to add to his resources and pleasure 
as a sportsman. 

— Professor Adams’s Democracy and 
Monarchy in France is a work of conspicu- 
ous ability, in method and manner at least, 
fully worthy of the important and some- 
what painfully interesting theme of which 
it treats. The author says in his preface 
that it has been his “effort to show that the 
present political character of the French 
people is the legitimate result of certain 
doctrines and habits that have been taking 
root in the nation during the past hundred 
years ;” and furthermore he expresses the 
conviction: ‘‘ Every one who follows these 
pages through, and assents to the positions 
taken, will agree with me in the belief that 
the great present need of France is the de- 
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‘ 
struction of what I have called the revolu- 
tionary spirit ; and that if this destruction 
is impossible (as very likely it is), the next 
need in importance is the establishment of 
such a government as will render the rey- 
olutionary spirit powerless.” 

The quiet confidence here expressed is 
abundantly justified by the power of the 
pages that follow, their lucid arrangement 
of chaotic material, the vigor of their logic, 
their vivid presentation, and, we must add, 
their ingenious selection of facts. From 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
Professor Adams selects for especial dis- 
cussion, as most noteworthy and influential 
upon their time, Helvetius, Condillac, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau. He finds the reason- 
ings of Helvetius in his work De I’Esprit, 
and of Condillac in his memorable Traité 
des Sensations, entirely harmonious, and a 
logical deduction from them all in the fol- 
lowing paradox: “ We are morally bound to 
obey the impulses created within us by the 
objects with which we come in contact ;” 
that is, “the only moral obligation which 
rests upon us is to be immoral.” The 
work of Voltaire, whose prodigious power 
he admits, and whose political influence he 
even commends, is compared with that of 
Erasmus. It was the mission of both “to 
ridicule that which existed and prepare the 
way for that which was to come.” These 
three writers, Helvetius, Condillac, and 
Voltaire, typify the negative and destruc- 
tive philosophy of the last century. Rous- 
seau represents its positive teachings, which 
may be summed up as follows: “ Every 
man is his own absolute master, and the 
only legitimate law for a man is his in- 
dividual will. At no time has any one a 
right to control him, if he does not give 
his consent. ‘This will cannot be delegated, 
for the reason that it cannot cease to reside 
with himself. The consequence is that, 
strictly speaking, there can be no repre- 
sentative government. The laws may in- 
deed be framed by deputies, but they must 
all be submitted to the people before they 
can haye binding force. If an attempt be 
made to enforce a statute which the people 
have not consented to, it is the right and 
duty of the people to resist it. If an at- 
tempt be made to force away your prop- 
erty, it is cowardly not to resist; if the 
government attempt to take away your 
liberty by imposing upon you laws to which 
you do not consent, it is the more cowardly 
not to resist by so much as liberty is better 
than earthly possessions. Thus it will be 
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seen that these doctrines not only make 
revolution a right, but impose it upon the 
people as a duty.” Professor Adams justly 
adds that these conclusions are manifestly 
destructive not only of all political govern- 
ments, but also of all social and commercial 
life, and he finds in them the natural ante- 
cedents and full theoretic justification of 
the shameless license and unmatched atroc- 
ities of the Great Revolution. 

The summing up in chapter four of the 
career and character of the first emperor is 
very masterly, and shows him grimly in that ° 
worst moral light which the most faithful 
of modern researches tend more and more 
to convince us is the true one. But we 
think that our author underrates the hold 
of this stupendous sinner on the heart — 
or was it only the imagination ?— of the 
French people; as he certainly does not 
fairly represent the enthusiasm which at- 
tended him during the Hundred Days. He 
is doubtless right, however, in saying that 
in the last days of the Empire, Napoleon 
was very generally abandoned by the intel- 
ligence and especially the wealth of the na- 
tion. The government of Louis Philippe 
he considers by far the best which France 
has enjoyed for a century, and Guizot is 
the solitary French statesman whom Pro- 
fessor Adams can heartily admire; but the 
régime and the minister were both too 
good for the people, which, after fretting 
for eighteen years under the restraints of 
law and decorum, reverted to the principles 
of Rousseau and broke forth into a trans- 
port of anarchy, the natural reaction of 
which was again quietude under a sec- 
ond Napoleonic despotism. Professor Ad- 
ams attempts no analysis of the character 
of the second Napoleon. He barely even 
proffers a guess at that oft-essayed but 
never fairly deciphered riddle. But he 
shows with great force, and abundant cita- 
tion of irrefragable authority, the immense 
corruptions and deceptions of his rule, and, 
in particular, the delusive nature of his 
ostentatious appeal to the popular voice in 
the various plébiscites. In the end, Louis 
Napoleon became insufferable to the great 
middle class, as his uncle had done before 
him, and it was in the vain hope of prop- 
ping his waning power and diverting the 
nation by foreign conquest, that he precipi- 
tated the Prussian war. 

This is a disheartening story. But there 
are considerations which induce the hope 
that the case may not be after all so des- 
perate as this latest and most severe his- 
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torian of French democracy seems to be- 
lieve, and the chief of them is this: It is a 
historic fact that times of national strug- 
gle, distress, and seeming disorganization 
are often the very times when the nation 
is exerting a peculiarly powerful influence, 
through the ideas which are struck out in 
such seasons of stress, and the new and no- 
ble types of individual character in which 
they are ever fruitful. And that France, 
during this very last century of commotion, 
blunder, defeat, and ultimate disgrace, has 
led the thought of the world on political 
subjects, and furnished mankind with its 
most conspicuous and affecting examples 
of civic virtue, we think no unprejudiced 
student will deny. Our author perpetually 
quotes, in condemnation of their country, 
the warnings, reproofs, and vaticinations of 
such eminent patriots as De Tocqueville, 
De Broglie, and Guizot, without seeming 
to perceive that the keen consciences and 
unsparing rebukes of statesmen like these 
are themselves an earnest of health in a 
nation, or at least of recuperative power. 
On the other hand, his consistent hostility 
to whatever is distinctively French in char- 
acter leads him into curious inconsistencies, 
as where he laments on one page the lack 
of public spirit which renders political meet- 
ings in France impossible, and denounces on 
another the Political Banquets of 1847 as 
having hastened the disastrous revolution 
of the ensuing year. It is singular, how- 
ever, that while treating the revolution of 
*4$8 as a mere ebullition of Gallic madness, 
instead of the universal blind movement 
toward freedom which it undoubtedly was, 
and in which France merely bore her part, 
our author should render unusual justice 
to Lamartine, of whose fascinating and 
foolish History of the Girondists he gives 
a most discriminating and brilliant. criti- 
cism. Professor Adams’s prevailing and 
doubtless constitutional dislike of French- 
men and things French has its natural 
correlative in an enthusiasm for all things 
German, and he even quotes with approval 
the absurd epigram of Professor Seeley, 
“As a rule, good books are German.” To 
which there can be but one appropriate re- 
sponse: “And consequently unreadable.” 
Nor is this any mere idle retort. The col- 
location of facts, however patient and la- 
borious, is certainly no more important to 
the diffusion of knowledge than their or- 
ganization; nay, it is even useless and 
fruitless without the latter. And if Ger- 
many has been foremost in gathering the 
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material of modern learning, it is France 
which has given it form, and adapted it to 
the uses of mankind. 

— It is curious to notice how minds with a 
different motive impulse will use the same 
premises to enforce the most opposite con- 
clusions. Professor Jevons’s book on sci- 
entific method is no unworthy compeer of 
the famous treatises of Whewell and Mill 
on similar subjects; and with many differ- 
ences both of form and of matter from that 
of Mill, it yet resembles it in continually 
insisting on the most thorough-going em- 
piricism. Both writers think we know 
only what we have experienced, and as 
that is but a vanishing mote in the space 
of all that is, our affirmations concerning 
the Necessary or the Possible are well-nigh 
worthless. Both keep reminding us of the 
plus ultra which surrounds our intelligence. 
But Mill, who got from his father such a 
strong anti-theologie bias, used this plus 
ulira for smiting the conceit of metaphys- 
ical knowledge in conservatives and the- 
osophists; while Jevons rebukes by its 
means the arrogance of materialistic as- 
sumptions. Mill said, You shan’t affirm ; 
Jeyons says, You shan’t deny. This thread 
through Jevons’s book is what is best cal- 
culated to give it general interest. For 
the rest of it is so technical as only to ap- 
peal to special students of logic, and in- 
deed to debar us from trying to give any- 
thing like an exact account of it in these 
pages, destined as they are for the informa- 
tion of the non-professional reader. A 
slight account may however be ventured 
on. Professor Jevons has recast the whole 
of formal logic ina very simple and what 
will probably be recognized as a much im- 
proved shape, by the adoption of two prin- 
ciples: that of the quantification of the 
predicate, and that which he calls the Sub- 
stitution of Similars. By the first he 
writes every proposition as an identity or 
algebraic equation. Thus all A’s are some 
B’s is written by him: A=AB. For 
instance: “ Mammalia= mammalian verte- 
brata asserts identity between a part of the 
yertebrata and the mammalia. If it is 
asked, What part ? the proposition affords 
no answer except that it is the part which 
is mammalian; but the assertion ‘ mamma- 
lia some yertebrata’ tells us no more.” 
The second principle declares that what- 
ever is true of anything (or can be equated 
with it in the author’s system of notation) 
is true of its like or equivalent, which 
equivalent we may then substitute for it 
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in the equation. By means of the arith- 
metic of combinations and permutations 
he calculates the number of different com- 
binations into which a given number of 
terms may possibly fall. Mach of these 
cases is expressed in his notation, and, be- 
ing then confronted with the data or prem- 
ises from which the terms were derived, is 
either canceled as incompatible therewith, 
or stands as a consistent deduction there- 
from. This sounds laborious enough, and 
in all but the simplest real cases it would 
be quite unpractical; but it unifies so thor- 
oughly the formal theory of reasoning, do- 
ing away with the tedious scholastic classi- 
fication of syllogisms and rules for con- 
version, that it has actually enabled the 
author to construct a logical machine out 
of which, when the keyboard is manipu- 
lated, all the conclusions consistent with 
given premises will at once appear. 

Professor Jeyons’s account of induction 
differs considerably from that of Mill, 
though less than its author seems to sup- 
pose. Mill is everywhere in his treatment 
of logic more psychological than other 
writers, the question with him being, How 
do men actually reason? while with Jevons 
it is mainly, How can the essence of crit- 
ically unassailable reasoning be most sim- 
ply expressed and symbolized? Thus Mill 
finds fault with Hamilton’s quantification 
of the predicate as psychologically false, 
but admits it to have a symbolic utility. 
When ¢evons attacks him for asserting our 
ordinary reasoning from one particular to 
another, or by analogy, to constitute the 
real uct of induction, he forgets that while 
Mill paid most attention to this, he yet ex- 
pressly admitted that the more complete 
process of ascending to the general law 
and thence deducing the other particular 
is a form always possible, and necessary 
when assurance of scientific accuracy is 
desired. 

Professor Jevons’s account of’ the mode 
of ascent to the general law, or character 
common to all of a concrete group of phe- 
nomena, is highly suggestive and valuable, 
but we cannot touch it in detail. Suffice it 
to say that the ascent is always made by a 
guess, which is then confronted with the 
facts given and with new facts, and so 
made more probable, or less so, but never 
certain; for we can never be stire that 
some other common character, even more 
general, may not lie concealed in the facts, 
which some future genius may be able to 
see, or that a future instance may not shat- 
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ter our law. The account given of dis- 
covery as based wholly on this quick inven- 
tion of hypothesis and subsequent yerifica- 
tion is in the highest degree valuable and in- 
teresting, from the historic examples whieh 
illustrate it. Bacon’s method of cataloguing 
instances and expecting the law passively 
to emerge at the end is shown to be Iudi- 
crously impotent, while Newton’s and Far- 
aday’s practice of incessant guessing and 
testing are described as models. “It is 
wholly a mistake to say that modern sci- 
ence is the result of the Baconian philoso- 
phy; it is the Newtonian philosophy and 
the Newtonian method which have led to 
all the great triumphs of physical science, 
and I repeat that the Principia forms the 
true Novum Organum.” 

Of the wealth of examples drawn from 
physical science, with which this book 
abounds, it is impossible to speak in too 
high terms. The work is a most original 
and solid contribution to logic and to much 
besides ; not faultless, —we think in partic- 
ular that Mr. Mill has been unjustly treated 
by the author, and that from dwelling too 
much on the mathematical side of things 
he has exaggerated the amount of our 
ignorance of nature as far as quality goes, — 
but indispensable to every student. 

— It is not necessary that a great book 
should be openly constructive ; it may even 
appear, just as a great man may appear 
(to his contemporaries), destructive ; but it 
needs to be, as a condition of greatness, 
exactly what a great man needs to be, 
exactly what a law needs to be, — fruitful, 
humane, significant, prophetic. In the 
preface to his book, Dr. Draper has given 
us in two sentences a picture of our times. 
“ Whoever,” he says, “whoever has had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the mental condition of the intelligent 
classes in Europe or America, must haye 
perceived that there is a great and rapidly 
increasing departure from the public re- 
ligious faith, and that, while among the 
more frank this divergence is not concealed, 
there is a far more extensive and far more 
dangerous secession, private and unacknowl- 
edged. So wide-spread and so powerful 
is this secession that it can neither be treat- 
ed with contempt nor with punishment. 
It cannot be extinguished by derision, by 
vituperation, or by foree. The time is 
rapidly approaching when it will give rise 
to serious political results.” What has 
brought about this condition of things? 
What is the soul? What 
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is the world? How is it governed? Have 
we any standard or criterion of truth?” 
These are the questions about which the 
old philosophers of Greece disputed, and 
these are the questions with which this 
little book is concerned, 

It is extremely fortunate that to the so- 
lution of these problems the author brings 
so varied a culture and experience. As 
he is himself a brilliant discoverer in the 
domain of exact physics, in chemistry, and 
in physiology, science is ready to accept 
him as a fit exponent of her high mission : 
turned by what science considers a mis- 
fortune to herself to the new field of his- 
tory and the laws of mind, he has previ- 
ously proved his fitness to treat the great 
phenomena there presented. The discovery 
of truth has been kept steadfastly in view, 
and it has been sought by a philosophical 
method, free from triviality or petulance. 

It will be said that this book comes in a 
fortunate time—when Mill and Tyndall 
and Gladstone have prepared the way. To 
this science answers that truth or the 
seeker for truth has no need for appropriate 
occasions: these are created when the time 
and the man haye come. ‘The importance 
and the gravity of the subjects considered 
are recognized in the almost judicial tone 
of the investigation, and whether we agree 
or dissent, it is impossible not to attend. 

But let us turn and examine what is the 
argument of the book. This the author 
has himself given to us in his preface : — 

“T first direct attention to the origin of 
modern science as distinguished from an- 
cient, by depending on observation, experi- 
ment, and mathematical discussion, instead 
of mere speculation. ... Then with brey- 
ity I recall the well-known origin of Chris- 
tianity, and show its advance to the attain- 
ment of imperial power, the transformation 
it underwent by its incorporation with 
paganism, the existing religion of the 
Roman Empire. ... The parties to the 
conflict thus placed, I next relate the story 
of their first open struggle; it is the first 
or Southern Reformation. The point in 
dispute had respect to the nature of God. 
It involved the rise of Mohammedanism. 
... This political event was followed by 
the restoration of science, the establishment 
of colleges, schools, libraries, throughout 
the dominions of the Arabians. ‘Those 
conquerors ... rejected the anthropo- 
morphic ideas of the nature of God remain- 
ing in their popular belief, and accepted 
other more philosophical ones, akin to 
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those that had long previously been at- 
tained to in India. The result of this was 
a second conflict, that respecting the nat- 
ure of the soul. . . . Meantime, through 
the cultivation of astronomy, geography, 
and other sciences, correct views had been 
gained as to the position and relations of 
the earth, and as to the structure of the 
world; and since religion .. . insisted 
that the earth is the central and most im- 
portant part of the universe, a third con- 
flict broke out. . . . Its issue was the 
overthrow of the church on the question 
in dispute. Subsequently a subordinate 
controversy arose respecting the age of the 
world. . . . In this she was again over- 
thrown. . . . Then arose the fourth con- 
flict, known to us as the Reformation. . . . 
The special form it assumed was a contest 
respecting the standard or criterion of 
truth, whether it was to be found in the 
church or in the Bible... . We are now 
in the midst of a controversy respecting 
the mode of government of the world, 
whether it is by incessant divine interven- 
tion, or by the operation of primordial and 
unchangeable law.” 

Dr. Draper’s book is primarily a history 
of the conflict of science and religion; but 
we feel that the conclusions which the au- 
thor himself draws from his study are in 
favor of the latter of the two systems form- 
ulated below: ‘ Philosophy has never pro- 
posed but two hypotheses to explain the 
system of the world: first, a personal God 
existing apart, and a human soul called 
into existence, or created, and thenceforth 
immortal; second, an impersonal intelli- 
gence, or indeterminate God, and a soul 
emerging from and returning to him. As 
to the origin of beings, there are two op- 
posite opinions: first, that they are created 
from nothing ; second, that they come by 
development from preéxisting forms. The 
theory of creation belongs to the first of 
the above hypotheses, that of evolution to 
the last.” 

Here then are the old foes of the church 
under a new dress: but her old weapons 
will not avail against the new form; for 
men to-day will be satisfied only by their 
reason, which is their sole guide to judge 
of right and wrong. No matter what the 
outcome of this conflict may be, men of in- 
telligence all over the world will welcome 
any earnest attempt to reach the truth. 
Such an attempt is contained in the book 
before us: it deserves a careful, frank, and 
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— The growth in the number of books 
about Africa is most noticeable. Only a 
few months ago we had Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
interesting record of his adventures, and 
now we have Sir Samuel Baker’s report of 
what was done by his expedition, which had 
for object the extirpation of the slave-trade 
in Central Africa. It will be remembered 
that he started out in the employ of the 
government of Egypt, apparently with the 
full support of the Khedive, and having 
carte blanche with regard to the prepara- 
tions to be made. But no dream of perpet- 
ually baffled attempts to start upon a jour- 
ney ever equaled the number and ingenuity 
of the delays that were continually embar- 
rassing Sir Samuel Baker. His troubles 
began at Khartoum, where the officials were 
thoroughly opposed to the undertaking ; 
he was not to be discouraged, however, and 
he pushed on, although with less material 
than he had hoped to collect. Ten months 
later, that is to say, in December, 1870, and 
after all manner of disheartening accidents 
and delays, the mission station of Gondo- 
koro was reached. 

The native tribes surrounding this station 
were hostile, and after some negotiation 
hostilities fairly began. He had a small 
force of trained men with which to oppose 
the savages, but the contest was very weari- 
some. The way that peace was brought 
about was very characteristic, and is worthy 
of mention as a specimen of the politics of 
the country. One day he shot some of a 
herd of elephants, and the recently hostile 
natives from the surrounding country gath- 
ered about, in readiness to conclude peace 
and get some elephant’s meat which they 
saw given away to a friendly tribe. 

Being now in possession of a peaceful 
base of operations, Sir Samuel Baker de- 
termined to penetrate further into the 
south, and if possible to open communica- 
tion with the Albert N’yanza. But the 
promised supplies had not been sent on 
to him from Khartoum, and the treachery 
of the native tribes was again apparent. 
Nothing daunted, however, he set out with 
only two hundred and twelve officers and 
men. Naturally this was no simple cam- 
paign he undertook : he found much of the 
country that had once been fertile and pop- 
ulous now devastated and deserted on ac- 
count of the frequent incursions of the 
slaye-hunters ; and it was only by his own 
indomitable energy, the devotion and disci- 
pline of his men, and Lady Baker’s tact, 
that the expedition came out successfully 
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from its constant perils. His well-trained 
men always fought well; their record is a 
very honorable one. So far as concerns 
the destruction of the slave-trade, the ex- 
pedition was not without important result. 
The first step was taken towards showing 
the hostility of the government to that in- 
famous traffic, but the completion of that 
great reform has yet to be made. The one 
man, Abou Saood, who was the most per- 
sistent enemy Baker met, has since been 
rewarded and promoted by the Egyptian 
government. Baker has shown at least the 
practicability of the reform and the proper 
measures to be taken to bring it about. 
His expedition also shows how possible it 
will be to bring Central Africa into com- 
munication with the rest of the world. The 
countless anecdotes of hunting and curious 
adventure make the book entertaining, and 
those who read between the lines will find 
in Sir Samuel Baker’s modest narration 
plenty of proof of the existence in his party, 
both leaders and men, of that sort of self- 
restraint and energy which must, if any- 
thing can, especially strike the savage 
mind. 

— Mr. Rice’s History of the First Parish 
in Danvers is an admirable specimen of a 
kind of book of which there are very few 
produced among us; while it is no less cer- 
tain that we shall never deserve to be called 
a lettered nation until such books are com- 
mon. The best qualifications of the formal 
historian — delicate judgment, a sympathet- 
ic imagination, and a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible power of patient research and veritica- 
tion— are not thought by the author to be 
unworthily employed in shedding light on 
the social and spiritual life of an obscure 
locality during a period of two centuries. 
This sort of thorough and self-denying lit- 
erary work is common enough in older and 
more cultivated lands, and notably in France, 
where, under the head of mémoires pour ser- 
vir, it embraces some of the most delightful 
reading inthe language. But our own coun- 
trymen are, for the most part, so naively 
bent on securing a prompt return, in money 
or in notoriety, for what they do, that it is 
rather refreshing to tind a book which can 
hardly be remunerative in either of these 
ways, so excellently made. The only cir- 
cumstance which links the history of the 
Danvers parish with that of the great world 
is the strange and painful episode of the 
witchcraft trials and executions in 1692. 
On this wretched matter Mr. Rice dwells 
but lightly for the alleged reason that it 
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has already been so completely illustrated 
by Mr. Upham in a more elaborate work 
of precisely the kind which we are praising. 
He says with great justice that “ the most of 
those who sutivred death exhibited through- 
out their trial and imprisonment, and to the 
last, a genuinely Christian combination of 
meekness aud courage. Their conduct re- 
flected honor upon that humanity whose no- 
bler traits, in that time of darkness, were 
visible upon themselyes almost alone.” 

Yet the new facts which our author un- 
earths, bearing upon the warping and de- 
pressing conditions of early colonial life, all 
tend to increase our charity for the farmers 
of Salem, the judges, and even the clergy 
of the time; albeit he does admit that while 
reviewing the history of the Rey. Mr. 
Parris’s ministrations, he frequently wished 
“that that worthy were personally present, 
that he might lay hands upon him in other 
than apostolic fashion.” 

Mr. Rice has a style of singular vigor and 
vivacity, and his humor overflows in abun- 
dant foot-notes, which are often full of gos- 
siping details, and very pleasant reading. 

— Mr. Mahafty’s Social Life in Greece is a 
volume both interesting and valuable. The 
spirit with which school-boys approach any 
subject of study, as if it were something 
lying outside all limits of human sympathy, 
is often imitated by their elders, who, even 
when they have to do with the Greeks, — the 
most fascinating people the world has ever 
seen, — treat them as if they were graven 
images, or marble fragments, classifying 
them and putting them before us properly 
clad, in good imitations of Greek houses, 
but in no way using them like human be- 
ings. One can have as much sympathy 
with a collection of wax-works as with the 
representations of Greek life in Becker's 
Charicies, for instance. As Mr. Mahatty 
says, ‘The social life of the Greeks has 
often been handled, especially by German 
and French authors. But the ponderous 
minuteness and luxury of citation in the 
works of the former have obscured the gen- 
eral effect, and leave the ordinary reader 
with no distinct impression on his mind. . . . 
The French essays on Greek life are of an 
opposite description. They aim at brillian- 
ey and esprit alone, and gain these qualities 
at the frequent sacrifice of accuracy and 
critical research.” In this book, however, 
there is neither superficiality nor pedantry. 
The author refers freely to Greek writers 
for example and corroboration of his state- 
ments, but he limits himself to the discus- 
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sion of broad questions, such as the standard 
of morality, the condition of women, the 
methods of education, the theory of man- 
ners, and such matters. 

The sole light thrown on these subjects 
is by contemporaneous literature, or by that 
literature which is most nearly contempo- 
raneous. One learns not so much what was 
the exact condition of opinion with regard 
to morality, as how lofty was the concep- 
tion of ideal morality in the mind of the 
ancient writer, who will uniformly strike 
higher than the truth, so that we nowadays 
can compare the relative importance of dif- 
ferent virtues in the eyes of the ancients 
with more exaetness than we can decide 
upon the actual condition of society. Thus 
from the Iliad and Odyssey, for instance, 
we learn what virtues were admired, and 
what were less rigidly insisted upon. We 
find many tributes to hospitality, many 
proofs of intellectual quickness, but also a 
tendency to treachery, falsehood, and what 
we should consider occasional unmartial 
timidity. 

Mr. Mahaffy says with great truth that 
the Homeric picture of Olympus is of value 
as showing the poet’s notion of a society 
freed from religious restraints, and that 
Pallas Athene embodies all the qualities 
most highly thought of in those days, which 
make but a poor showing from our point 
of view. he standards change slowly, 
and with our love of antiquity we are more 
likely to exaggerate the virtues of the gold- 
en past than we are to depreciate. Writers 
like Mr. Gladstone, in his Homer and the 
Homeric Age, paint those days as almost 
faultless, and many thanks are due to Mr. 
Mahafly for his fairer, yet perfectly friend- 
ly view. 

For knowledge of the Greeks of the Lyric 
age we have only few and rather vague au- 
thorities; when we come to the Attic age 
it is different. Mr. Mahaffy claims that at 
this period the condition of women was in- 
ferior to any that had yet existed in Greece, 
that the Asiatic policy of secluding them 
had been introduced, and that thereby their 
influence had been diminished. Some of 
his arguments, howeyer, seem to us inef- 
fective. He quotes from Thucydides — 
against whom he has a special spite — these 
words put into the mouth of Pericles, as 
proof of the degradation of women: “ That 
woman is best who is least spoken of among 
men, whether for good or for evil;” but in 
our opinion that remark was wise then and 
is wise now, and for Mr. Mahaffy to de- 
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mand of Thucydides, who wrote a political 
history, the same sort of gossiping prattle 
that we find in Herodotus, is like being 
vexed with Gibbon for not writing like 
Froissart. That there was a change in the 
treatment of women, and one not for the 
better, we think our author makes clear. 
And we agree with him in declining to give 
too much weight to Sophocles’s delineations 
of women, and in preferring the testimony 
of Euripides. More use, we think, might 
have been made of Aristophanes. 

In his descriptions of certain trades and 
professions Mr. Mahafty is very happy. 
When he comes to particulars, his scholar- 
ship and familiarity with Greek literature 
serve him admirably. He shows the busi- 
ness habits of the Greeks in one chapter, 
their religious feelings in another, and every- 
where he is returning to the points of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity of Greek and mod- 
ern life. He takes his reader into very 
tempting fields, especially in the chapter 
on religion in the Attic age. A noticeable 
case is that where he speaks of the love of 
mystery in our modern religions, and its 
absence in the religion of the Greeks, and 
points out the same absence in Greek art. 
“The great reason why the Greek che/s- 
duvre have been everlasting, and have 
spoken to all cultivated men in all ages, is 
their conception was everywhere clear and 
precise.” The limitations of the statement 
are also interesting. 

The whole book will be found well worth 
reading; the writer’s knowledge and intel- 
ligence are put to the best of purposes, 
namely, the discovery of the human heart 
beneath all the dusty facts exhumed by 
arid scholarship. 

— The report sent to the Department of 
State by Mr. C. C. Andrews, Minister Res- 
ident at Stockholm, contains in a brief 
form much information about Norway and 
Sweden, for which it is not impossible that 
some of our readers may in vain consult 
many books of travel in those compara- 
tively unknown countries. In a very con- 
densed form we have statistics about the 
climate of those lands, the chief occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants, the condition of 
educational and religious matters, the di- 
vision of taxes, the poorer classes, their 
manner of living, their wages, the regard 
paid to sanitary laws, ete., etc. In fact, most 
statistical questions one would be likely to 

1 All books mentioned under this head are to be 


had at Schoenhof and Moeller’s, 40 Winter Street, 
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ask may be found briefly but authoritative- 
ly answered here. Details are not forgot- 
ten; for instance, the stoves commonly used 
in Sweden are described, and we are told, be- 
sides, that there is a damper in the chimney 
to prevent the heat from escaping. The 
same care is shown with regard to more im- 
portant matters. This little pamphlet will 
be found of value by all who care to get 
knowledge of the internal affairs of these 
two countries. 


FreNcH AND GERMAN. 


In our last number mention was made of 
the very interesting fourth volume of Julian 
Schmidt’s essays, and of the one on Tour- 
guéneff and Pisemski a brief abstract was 
given. Of the others, perhaps the one which 
will first attract attention is that on the 
English novel. In a few pages the essayist 
brings the history of the novel, from its 
rise in the sketches of the Spectator, through 
its wonderful career under Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollet, with some good, 
though too brief, criticism of each of these 
writers, down to the present day. A few 
pages devoted to Sterne are especially wor- 
thy of notice. What strikes Schmidt in the 
contemporary English novel, and indeed in’ 
that of the past, is its lumbering, inartistic 
form. The novelist seems to lack more than 
anything the gift of compression. He draws 
his characters with great fullness, and then 
drifts through a sea of incidents without any 
clearly conceived plan, and ends his story 
much more according to the demands of the 
book-seller than according to the necessities 
of a dramatic plot. Characters are lugged 
in to gratify the author’s desire of describ- 
ing them; and they are never drawn with 
a few hints that would suffice to make the 
requisite impression on the reader, but with 
exhaustive and superfluous thoroughness. 
An example of this quality is found by 
Schmidt in George Eliot’s treatment of Mr. 
Brooke, in Middlemarch, whose incessant 
mediocrity finally wears out the reader’s 
patience. The description is true to life, 
but it is not the less tiresome on that ac- 
count. Schmidt’s discussion of this novel 
will be found to be of great interest. Both 
the English and the American public are 
too much weighed down by George Eliot’s 
greatness to be able to define her position 

Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. 


Von Jutran Scumipt. 4ter Band. Characterbilder 
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with exactness. We have put her on a 
pedestal, and yet we stand too near her to 
get an accurate view. Mr. Schmidt brings 
to the study of her last and perhaps most 
remarkable novel a strong and well-trained 
mind, and the fact that he is a foreigner 
gives him an advantage that will only be 
enjoyed by our posterity : he has the right 
perspective. THis criticism is more reason- 
able than any we have read. Naturally 
he notices the depressing effect the story 
produces, and he accounts for this, since 
apparently it was not the intention of the 
author to accomplish that result, in the 
following way. He says the writer errs in 
treating what is essential and what is not 
essential with the same fullness; that the 
question, Who is to be accounted happy ? 
is often answered carelessly ; that in every 
man’s life there are times of real enjoyment, 
or of contented activity, and other times of 
real unhappiness, but that the greater part 
of one’s life is a period of indifference, a 
state of neither happiness nor unhappiness ; 
that to add in one column the happy, and in 
another the unhappy moments, and to com- 
pare the sums of both, would be unfair, be- 
cause an hour of despair outweighs years of 
indifference, and a moment, say of the joy 
of invention, overbalances years of dull, mo- 
notonous toil. To disregard these truths is 
the fault of excessive analytical and critical 
reflection. Now this is what George Eliot 
has done. She has represented a series of 
unhappy marriages, but instead of showing 
clearly in the various marital dissensions 
how much the fault arises from pardonable 
misunderstanding and how much from real 
perversity, which would bea fair subject of 
analysis, she credits one side or the other 
with the blame, leaving to the reader, as 
Mr. Schmidt says, the possibility of a dif- 
ference of opinion, as if it were an actual 
scene in life, of which the facts were known 
equally well by both sides. For example 
he takes Rosamond and Lydgate, and asks 
why, if Lydgate were the energetic man we 
are told he is, and loyed her as he is said to 
have done, he failed to have any influence 
on his wife. He says George Eliot tells us 
the story at great length, but one cannot 
withstand the feeling that there is some 
point unexplained. In Lydgate and in the 
author he finds an aversion to anything that 
would call forth a catastrophe, which fact 
may serve to show the reason of this omis- 
sion. How serious the fault is in the novel- 
ist may be seen in the way in which the 
chapters treating of the mysterious death 
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of Rafiles slur over the exact criminality of 
Bulstrode and Lydgate, and instead of our 
being told what Bulstrode’s wife actually 
thought of him, we have the information 
given us that before she went to visit her 
husband she changed her clothes, to convey 
to him the fact that now they were to com- 
mence another life. ‘This act may have 
been perfectly natural to this woman, and 
it would not mar the impression, if too much 
were not made of it ; but that at the moment 
when one awaits an answer to far more im- 
portant questions, the attention should be 
distracted by the exaggerated importance 
given to this change of raiment, reminds one 
of the humor of Sterne, which delights in 
contrasts and in forever mingling important 
with unimportant matters in order to be 
able to smile while weeping.” 

In speaking of Dorothea Mr. Schmidt 
says that George Eliot puts us off with a 
mere statement that her marriage with La- 
dislaw was a happy one, “ which the reader 
would have been glad to see for himself. 
How much more thankful a task it would 
have been to show how each of these two 
natures learned to recognize what was good 
in the other, than to drag us through all 
the misery of the uncomfortable existences 
which fill the eight volumes! George Eliot 
considers that she has done all that is need- 
ful when she tells us that they were happy, 
but this is a bit of childishness of which so 
intelligent a woman ought to be ashamed.” 
Again: “In everything she has written she 
has undertaken to show that men are un- 
wise in looking for so-called womanliness, 
that a genuine and powerful nature is more 
likely to be without womanliness. For ex- 
ample, Esther and Romola. Lydgate is 
punished for trying to find womanliness; 
under the guise of womanliness he finds a 
she-devil, who gets him completely under 
her thumb. But, my dear lady, pretended 
womanliness and real womanliness are by 
no means the same thing! If Lydgate was 
in error in fancying that he had found wom- 
anliness when in fact there was only co- 
quetry, a docile will when there was one 
much stronger than his own, this was a mis- 
take due in some measure to his exagger- 
ated estimate of his own will. Casaubon 
made the same mistake, for he was attracted 
by the apparent womanlifess and devotion 
of Dorothea. Rosamond and Dorothea are, 
to be sure, very different beings, and I can 
perfectly understand that you should pre- 
fer the latter ; but all the good lessons you 
preach to the poor Rosamond about the 
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heart’s illusions would have done Dorothea 
no harm. I think she would have listened 
to them, for her defiance of the world was 
in part the result of her consciousness of 
superiority to it.” 

These words may well be pondered for 
the light they throw on the undefined dis- 
satisfaction so many have felt after reading 
Middlemarch; indeed, the whole essay is 
worthy of study, although it is perhaps to 
be regretted that Edmund Yates should re- 
ceive as much attention as he does. Mr. 
Schmidt says he came across Yates’s novels 
by accident. It is to be hoped that a luck- 
ier chance may bring into his hands some 
of the novels of a writer who breathes life 
into close realism by the introduction of the 
natural amount of idealism, who has a fine 
eye for character, who does not concern her- 
self too much with offenses in criminal law, 
but has regard for the higher moral code, 
who besides has a charming, delicate hu- 
mor, and who has yet to receive the re- 
ward she deserves for her delightful writ- 
ing. The writer we mean is Mrs. Oliphant. 
This indefatigable author outweighs a dozen 
cleyer manufacturers of novels like Yates. 
She is not always at her best, but when she 
is, as in the Chronicles of Carlingford, or in 
Miss Majoribanks, she shows that the art 
of writing English novels still has a vigor- 
ous existence even in other hands than those 
of the present master of fiction, George 
Eliot. 

Another interesting essay is that on Otto 
Ludwig, whose thoughtful and suggestive 
Shakespeare-Studien were noticed in these 
pages two or three years ago. Mr. Schmidt 
gives us the sad facts of his life, and con- 
firms the impression derived from his book, 
that Ludwig must have been a very fascinat- 
ing man. For the greater part of his life 
he was the victim of a serious nervous ill- 
ness, which was continually interrupting 
his work. He was obliged wholly to give 
up music, to which he had deyoted much 
attention, and his literary endeavors were 
made brief and unsatisfactory to himself. 
The tension required to produce any serious 
work brought on his illness, and when he 
returned to it on recovery he found that 
his first plan had been so modified by delay 
and involuntary reflection that he had, prac- 
tically, to set to work again. Whatever 
the merit of his original productions, it is 
more especially as a critic that he is deserv- 
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ing of praise. It would be hard to lay one’s 
hand on a book which so well gives the 
reader not only the results but almost the 
processes of thought on Shakespeare, and on 
tragedy generally, as do his Studien. The 
book is, too, perfectly free from the dialect 
of the schools. We have an intelligent, 
sensitive, thoughtful man reflecting on the 
highest questions of literary art, with sin- 
cerity and wise enthusiasm, not for the pur- 
pose of giving answers that shall sound epi- 
grammatic and complete, but to find the 
real principles of the best work. 

Many pages of this volume of essays are 
devoted toa thorough examination of Auer- 
bach. Apropos of this novelist’s Waldfried, 
Schmidt gives his former verdict, as ex- 
pressed in his History of German Litera- 
ture, careful revision. This is done in his 
best manner. The full essay does not ad- 
mit of condensation ; the critic shows clearly 
the influence of Auerbach’s religion and of 
the political conditions of Germany upon 
his novels. He balances the success and 
the occasional lack of success of this cele- 
brated author, and his article is a tribute 
of warm and deserved praise. The praise, 
however, is not unmixed with discriminat- 
ing mention of Auerbach’s faults. 

There is another valuable essay in this 
yolume, that on David Strauss, the author 
of the Life of Jesus, and of ‘The Old Faith 
and the New. Mr. Schmidt opens no theo- 
logical discussion in what he says ; he points 
out the similarity between the position taken 
by Strauss and that held by free-thinkers 
in the last century, and takes the ground, 
which indeed every one must take who is not 
run away with by subtleties of thought, that 
Christianity holds a place outside of which 
it is very hard to go. It cannot be ignored. 
Its existence is stronger than the fragments 
of evidence on which it rests. He says, 
“We are Christians, because the loftiest 
ideals of our soul have their root in the 
historic soil of Christianity.” 

The remainder of the volume discusses 
some German writers who are less well 
known outside of their own country. It is 
to be noticed with pain that many of these 
are obituary notices, as of Fritz Reuter, 
Grillparzer, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
and Friedrich Halm. One does not hear of 
new men rising to fill their places, but Ger- 
many is not the only country of which this 
remark can be made. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York: Hearts and Hands. 
A Story in Sixteen Chapters. By Christian Reid. — 
The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Oscar 
Schmidt, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With Twenty-six Wood-cuts. — A Reply to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone's Political Expostulation. By 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D. D. Reprinted, 
with Additions, from The Weekly Register and Cath- 
olic Standard. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: The His- 
tory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
By William Robertson, D. D. With an Account of 
the Emperor's Life after his Abdication. By Will- 
iam II. Prescott. New Edition. In Three Vol umes. 
Volume I, 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati: Generalship ; 
or, How I managed my Husband. A Tale. By 
George Roy. 

8. S. Scranton & (o., Hartford: The Political, 
Personal, and Property Rights of a Citizen of the 
United States. How to Exercise and how to Pre- 
serve them. Together with I, A Treatise on the 
Rules of Organization and Procedure in Delibera- 
tive Assemblies; IT, A Glossary of Law Terms in 
Common Use. By Theophilus Parsons, LL. D., Ex- 
Professor of Law in Harvard College. 

Macmillan & Co., New York: Nature Series. 
On British Wild Flowers considered in Relation to 
Insects. By Sir John Lubbock. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgn: The 
Tower of Babel. A Poetical Drama. By Alfred 
Austin. — Baby Died To-day, and other Poems. By 
the late William Leighton. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston: Recollections and Sug- 
gestions, 1813-1873. By John Earl Russell, — So- 
cial Pressure. By Sir Arthur Helps. — The Morality 
of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An Essay. By Will- 
iam B. Weeden. 

John P. Morton & Co , Louisville, Ky.: The First 
Principles of Geology ; Presenting the Science in its 
Physical and Moral Aspects; and Exhibiting its Ap- 
plication to the Arts of Mining, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Engineering. With a Geological Map 
of the United States. By William J. Barbee, A. M., 
M. D., Member of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Science. For the Use of High Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged and Revised. 

Tuttle & Co., Rutland: Sixteenth Report of the 
Vermont Board of Education, with the Report of 
the Secretary made to the Board, October, 1874. 
Being the Second Biennial Report of the Board. 

Nenry Holt & Co., New York: Mistress Judith 
A Cambridgeshire Story, By ©. 0. Fraser-Tytler. 

Catholic Publication Society, New York : 'The Vati- 
can Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. 
By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westchester, 

Ilarper and Brothers, New York : Sports that 
Kill. By T. DeWitt Talmage. Phonographically 
Reported and Revised. 


ART. 


Tux young Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors has every reason to be pleased with 
the success of its last exhibition in New 
York. Four good-sized rooms were well 
filled with water-color drawings, besides a 
small cabinet (the sculpture room) which 
was given up to charcoal and crayon draw- 
ings, with afew excellent etchings ; and the 
public, well pleased, came in crowds, — no 
less than fourteen hundred in a single day, 
—and, what is more, bought over fourteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of drawings; and, 
what is better, showed considerable taste 
and discrimination in its buying. ‘The in- 
terest shown by the public in our home 
exhibition was taken advantage of by two 
print-sellers, whose business is principally 
with the works of foreign artists, each of 
whom made an auction-sale of water-color 
drawings soon after the society’s exhibition 
had opened, which proved the most suc- 
cessful venture of a year that has not been 
a too happy one for those who have had 
works of art to sell. The Snedicor collec- 


tion was not a first-rate one, though it con- 
tained a few good drawings. The Knoedler 
collection, on the other hand, which was 
kept open free for a week, in Kurz’s new, 
well-lighted, pleasantly - situated gallery, 
with a well-printed catalogue,—a rare 
thing in New York, —was an uncommonly 
good one. There were some good pieces 
of foreign work in the society exhibition, 
and it was not the fault of the manayers that 
there were not more; but of course the 
strength of the display was in the work of 
our Americans, so that the foreign draw- 
ings at Knoedler’s sale were of great use in 
helping us to study the product of our own 
school. Perhaps the specimen of Villegas 
(known to visitors at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum by his remarkable Slipper Merchant), 
in the society exhibition, was enough better 
than anything in the Knoedler collection to 
constitute, taken with a striking piece by 
Vibert and a strong sketch by Alfred Ste- 
vens, a tribunal to which to bring for judg- 
ment all our own crude, timid, searching, 
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or unaffected essays. But, though the 
Knoedler drawings lacked somewhat in 
quality, they made up for this in quan- 
tity and in a general cleverness and repre- 
sentative character, and so produced an 
impression by their mass that they could 
hardly have made had there been fewer of 
them. : 

Looked at as a whole, it must be confessed 
the society exhibition seems to say that our 
American artists are little drawn to the 
ideal, and are too fond of the merely pretty. 
There is a prevailing weakness, not only in 
the conception, but in the work itself; and 
in the sense of color we are painfully want- 
ing. Here and there are evidences how 
much the inartistic execution is due to lack 
of examples and to lack of study. Winslow 
Homer is a good American, we suppose, yet 
his work, so far as it goes, is strong and 
racy, and satisfies; and there are others of 
whom much the same may be said: Miss 
M. R. Oakey, with her charcoal drawings ; 
Mr. Julian Scott, in his New England Tur- 
key-Shoot; Mr. Francis Lathrop, though 
he has only one small Sketch for a Por- 
trait to show us what he can do, but that 
is very lovely in color; Mr. Henry Farrer, 
who is much improved this year, but who 
would be greatly helped by cutting loose 
from New York and working for a year or 
two in Italy, or about Paris. This is not 
advice for everybody, but Mr. Farrer has a 
mind and eyes of his own, and would, we 
are sure, not be blown about by every wind 
of doctrine, but would strengthen and de- 
velop himself, not change himself for a weak 
imitation of somebody else. Add Miss M. 
I. McDonald to this list (she well deserves 
the honor, if only for her Wild Roses), 
and we have named all we can remember 
whose art seems to be a working out of 
their own perception in their own way, 
and who are thinking much more of the 
enjoyment they have in the doing, than 
caring for the effect when done. Miss M. 
R. Oakey has here some work which we 
cannot call original, but which is of a qual- 
ity that leads us to hope the artist will one 
day work out her own vein. We find it, 
however, no easy matter to reconcile our- 
selves to the gospel of this school, which 
makes ‘effect’ its shibboleth, and whis- 
tles “ drawing” down the wind. We can- 
not find it in the bond that any artist of 
name has ever made with nature, that he 
should willfully neglect a part of her law, 
and fulfill what suited him; for, though 
Titian and Tintoret and Veronese did not 
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always draw correctly, we know that they 
were supremely able to draw well. But 
there is a brood of young artists growing 
into notice who are some day to blot paper 
or smear canvas with color or tone or light 
and shade that shall be agreeable enough, 
but who do not now promise ever to be able 
to draw a foot or a hand, or any animate 
thing. We admit we would rather have the 
effect without the drawing, than the draw- 
ing without the effect ; in other words, we 
would rather be French than German, but 
we wish the two foes might somehow be 
reconciled on American soil. Now that we 
have called the names severally, man by 
man, of those artists who seem to us to 
have the future of the new society in their 
hands, we must say a word, in parting, of 
Mrs. Stillman, whose beautiful drawings, 
though they must have compelled many 
to look upon them and ponder them well, 
seem somehow to have been caviare to the 
general, and at the close of the exhibition 
remained unsold. The simple fact is, that 
for beauty of color, excellence of drawing, 
and fullness of expression, these pictures 
easily surpassed all else in the exhibition, 
and were a perpetual rest and refreshment 
both to the eye and to the mind when 
wearied by overmuch commonplace, or ir- 
ritated by weakness setting itself the tasks 
of might. No doubt the remoteness of 
subject in the two drawings of the Ar- 
thurian story made them alien to most buy- 
ers; and perhaps a certain archaic quaint- 
ness in the Flowers, contrasting with the 
brilliant realism, and beautiful realism, too, 
of Mr. George Lambdin’s work, could not 
take the eye enough; but we must wonder 
how all hearts could so with one consent re- 
fuse to delight in the In a Balcony, which 
seems to us a very rare piece of painting, 
one well worthy of the heroic time. Yet it 
was almost as little recognized when it was 
exhibited in Boston, and only a chance let- 
ter in the New York Tribune so much as 
hinted at its uncommonness. But we must 
not think it too strange that so fair a piece 
should want admirers. It is impossible but 
that in time such excellence should make 
its way, and educate us up to its own high 
mark. Some who saw it, nay many, let us 
hope, recognized its beauty, and loyally an- 
swered those soft, compelling eyes. We are 
sure that to many persons who love art and 
are grateful for her gifts, the eighth exhi- 
bition of our society will be remembered as 
the year when Mrs. Stillman’s name first ap- 
peared in the catalogue. 
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EDUCATION. 


Tue Thirty-Second Annual Report of 
the Board of Education of the city of New 
York contains the only instance we have 
so far met of a methodical discussion by 
such a body of the curriculum and manage- 
ment of the schools under its charge. This 
great metropolis makes so little talk over 
its schools, and some lesser cities so much 
over theirs, that almost anywhere else 
should we have expected to find such a dis- 
cussion inaugurated, though until the school 
boards thronghout our country make simi- 
lar ones the basis of their reports, these will 
hardly be worth the paper they are printed 
on. In the volume before us, consisting 
chiefly of the reports of the president of the 
Board of Education, and those of the city 
superintendent and his five assistant super- 
intendents, there is much of unusual ability 
and educational insight. 

According to the census of 1870, the 
children attending school in New York city 
were in round numbers 155,000 (of which 
35,000 at least are in “ parochial,” 7. e., 
mostly Roman Catholic, schools). For 
these there is school accommodation for 
112,000 only, so that even if all of them 
wished to go to school, 43,000 must per- 
force remain away, though in fact 60,000 
do so. In spite of this, however, at the last 
census it was found that in New York there 
were only 1361 children between the ages 
of ten and fifteen who were not able to 
write, and still fewer who were unable to 
read ; which seems to us a very gratifying 
showing. The overcrowding of the schools, 
though not so bad as it is in Brooklyn, 
is still declared to be in some localities 
“alarming,” and this is true especially of 
the primary grades. An unusual propor- 
tion of New York children go no further 
than these grades; and to place and often 
maintain their numerical limit at seventy- 
five pupils to a class, is to commit a fearful 
injustice against both teachers and taught. 

The ventilation of the New York school- 
houses, even of those of the latest construe- 
tion, is unsatisfactory, and in many of the 
older ones is positively injurious. Faithless 
janitors add to the evil by neglecting to air 
the school-rooms after sweeping them, so 
that the children breathe a fine, impalpable 
dust, as well as their own exhalations. At 
a conference called “The Woman’s Parlia- 


ment,” held five years ago in New York, 
anonymous papers from women teachers in 
the city schools were read, in which the 
tyranny often exercised over them by these 
janitors was bitterly complained of, while 
at the same time it was stated that the jan- 
itors’ salaries often exceeded that of the 
highest-paid female principal in the city. 
The colored children of New York live 
so far from the school buildings appropri- 
ated to them, that they are very irregu- 
lar in their attendance, and the schools 
are not, therefore, as successful as they 
might be. Evening schools require better 
teachers than any others, and their manage- 
ment is stated to be avery difficult problem. 
The evening high school has 1400 pupils; 
whether for both sexes does not appear. 
There are no day high schools in New York 
city. The grammar schools have “ad- 
vanced classes ”’ for those who wish to go a 
little beyond the elements, and the College 
of the City of New York, of which the “in- 
troductory class ” performs the work of the 
high school, gives to boys and young men 
superior collegiate advantages. New York 
girls, however, can obtain no such educa- 
tion, the only apology for it being proffered 
them at the Girls’ Normal (so-called) Col- 
lege, of whose curriculum Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi thus writes: “From the in- 
formal accounts that have come to me, I 
infer that it is unsystematic and scrappy, 
being theoretically intended to furnish girls 
with exactly what is essential to teaching 
in public schools. Like all attempts to con- 
vey knowledge of methods by exclusive 
study of methods, and without digging down 
to first principles, even what is taught is 
very imperfectly grasped, and no opportu- 
nity is afforded for any development in after 
life. And only very little is taught,—a 
constant dread seeming to overhang the 
trustees lest they should be accused of giv- 
ing too good an education for nothing, and 
so entering into unfair competition with 
private schools. The same fear cramped 
the development of the only approach to a 
high school (the girls’ school in Twelfth 
Street) which we New York girls ever had. 
. .. I think there is scarcely a city in the 
civilized world, of its importance, wherein 
mental culture has been so little under- 
stood, valued, or prepared for, as ours.” 
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And yet the report says that “in the past 
twenty years the city of New York has con- 
tributed to the State school tax over $13,- 
200,000, and has received as her quota of 
said money only $5,013,000, thus showing 
that she has given over $8,000,000 to aid in 
promoting free education in other parts of 
the commonwealth.” The policy of Boston 
has been just the reverse of this, and the 
difference in educational enthusiasm and 
progress throughout the States of New York 
and Massachusetts shows which is the bet- 
ter plan. Education, like charity, should 
“begin at home,” and the radiation of in- 
tellectusd light from a great centre is bet- 
ter than its bestowal of material gratuity. 

In the revision of the studies prescribed 
for the New York public schools, the first 
step has naturally been toward simplifica- 
tion in the branches already taught, so as 
to give time for the introduction of others 
equally or more important. Thus we re- 
joice to quote from the report that “ En- 
glish grammar has been reduced to its nar- 
rowest profitable limits;” and in the re- 
mark of the superintendent that “ rules 
and principles which ordinarily are almost 
unintelligible to the young pupil when pre- 
sented in their application to the English 
language, are easily understood in the ac- 
quisition of German,” we trust we read 
its future expulsion from all but the ad- 
vanced grades. Excepting the names of 
the parts of speech and the pointing out of 
the great relations of subject and predicate, 
English grammar should be strictly a high 
school or academic study, and the time now 
given to it by children under fourteen 
should be rather devoted to learning to 
read and construe some other language. 
In the New York schools, 19,396 pupils 
study German, to 1609 who study French, 
“and in order to make the instruction in 
German effective, it is recommended that 
the study of French in the schools be wholly 
abandoned.” ! The teaching of arithmetic 
seems to be more in the fog than that of 
grammar; and unless a conference of lead- 
ing mathematicians will settle the methods 
and proper limits of instruction in this study 
for our public schools, we know not how 
these can ever be decided upon wisely. In 
geography and history, the superintendents 
discourage as much as possible mere rote 
recitations, but the fundamental reforms 


1 Unfortunately we have just seen it stated that 
“ there is a reaction against special studies in the 
New York schools, and the new Board of Education 
or the city will oppose the introduction of German 
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needed in these branches seem not to be 
perceived. In the advanced classes, ele- 
mentary instruction is given in all the sci- 
ences, much of it in connection with the ob- 
jects themselves, and the instances given 
of the co-working of the pupils with their 
teachers in making apparatus, collections, 
ete., are truly delightful. In the primary 
grades, oral lessons from objects seem to be 
made a great point of, and are said to be 
“supplying the children with additional en- 
joyment and interest in their visits to the 
Central Park and its collections.” Music 
and drawing are taught in all the schools, 
but not as yet satisfactorily, though a bet- 
ter arrangement for the former was inaugu- 
rated for the present year. From a musical 
critic we learn that a committee which visit- 
ed Boston to see the results of the system of 
note-reading in use there (namely, changing 
the do with the tonic) were not impressed 
with its value in results over the old way, 
—which, considering that all the great 
singers, choirs, and composers of the world 
have been trained in the latter, is not sur- 
prising. There is as yet no industrial train- 
ing in the New York schools, though in the 
prescribed course “sewing may be taught” 
to the girls of the highest grammar grade. 
The influence of the woman physician 
movement is shown in the recommendation 
of the president of the normal college that 
“the committee on normal schools should 
secure the services of a female physician 
who can teach by authority, and in the way 
to effect the greatest amount of good.” 
Finally, the direct “‘ moral culture ” of this 
great host of children is supposed to be pro- 
vided for by “ the reading every morning, at 
nine o’clock, of some portion of the Holy 
Scriptures, the chanting or repeating of the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the singing of some ap- 
propriate hymn ;” gossamer reins, indeed, 
as it seems to us, for the passions stimulated 
by the corruptions of the great city. 

The superintendent complains of “a 
large class of vicious boys whom the public 
schools do not and cannot restrain, and 
yet who are permitted to pursue their law- 
less career . . . from school to school until 
they are pronounced ‘incorrigible,’ and 
then the doors of all schools are closed 
against them, after which they roam the 
streets until they too often find themselves 
in prison.” Corporal punishment was abol- 
into the grammar schools, as recently proposed, 


and favor a return to the simple rudimentary 
branches of English education.” 
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ished some years ago, and though all the 
leading school officials, and also a commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the matter, 
have reported unanimously in favor of its 
restoration, the Board of Education has 
not yet decided to go back to it, and ‘the 
question of persistently disobedient and 
disorderly pupils still remains an open 
one. The discipline in the boys’ schools 
has seriously deteriorated, and in conse- 
quence of the absorption of an unprece- 
dentedly large part of their time and energy 
in simply maintaining order, hundreds of 
our experienced teachers, whose skill as 
principals or as class-teachers has been 
again and again demonstrated, are no long- 
er able to secure results equal in quality 
and quantity to those of past years. The 
vital element of every true educational sys- 
tem, the discipline of the will by means 
of reasonable and effective restraint, is in 
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many instances disappearing, or is virtually 
resolving itself into an appeal of the teach- 
er, who is in the right, to the forbearance of 
the pupil, who is in the wrong. ‘This new 
and unwholesome strain upon the nervous 
systems of the teachers” is declared to 
be visibly “impairing their health and 
strength,” and to be driving both them 
and the principals “ into the employment of 
injudicious modes of enforcing obedience.” 

Two points as revealed by this report 
ought to be recorded in the co-education 
discussion. It will be remembered that the 
Brooklyn superintendent wishes to abolish 
mixed schools, partly on the plea that in 
them the average scholarship of the boys is 
lower than that of the girls; but the follow- 
ing table from the New York report shows 
that the girls can hardly be to blame for 
that, as the boys are no better when they 
are by themselves. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE PROFICIENCY IN 1873. 
[E means Excellent; G, Good; F, Fair; I, Indifferent.] 


. 


Spelling. | Writing. Arithmetic. 


Schools. Discipline, Reading. 
E|G | F | I;E|G@/F 
| 
Male Grammar . 60/31) 9 | - 21) 63) 14 
Female Grammar . 


Another point taken against co-education 
is that it stimulates the girls to unhealthy 
competition. But of the Girls’ Normal 
College the president states, “ Such is the 
desire of the young ladies to excel in stud- 
ies, and to stand high before their instruct- 
ors, that I have been forced to issue an 
order that no student in any junior class 
shall study more than two hours per day 
at home.” 

Since this report was published, the 
Board of Education has made education 
compulsory upon New York children after 
January 1, 1875, which in that democratic 
city is a cheering step. But we blush to 
record what indeed can scarcely be be- 
lieved —that this same board (if it is in- 
deed the same) has lowered the salaries of 
its teachers, who yet, by its own published 
showing, are so overworked and imposed 
upon. This disgraceful action is attributed 
by Harper’s Weekly to the hostile influence 
of the Roman Catholics, who are said to be 
doing their utmost to disaffect both teachers 


90} 10} -; - 51/46] 3] - 


s1/12| 1/22/50] 25] 8 


40) 4) -|27] 55] 16] 2 
| 


2/89 | 40/19) 2) 36 
Scere 


and pupils with the public schools. Accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune “the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools receive $15 for 
$1 given to all other church schools ; and 
as fast as the public moneys are being ap- 
propriated to build up such schools, the 
children are withdrawn from the public schools, 
leaving them unoccupied.” The editor of 
Freeman’s (R. C.) Journal believes in the 
most extreme measures to counteract the 
influence of the national school system, and 
says, “When Catholic parents understand 
that they cannot have absolution in the 
confessional while they let their children 
go to godless or to Protestant schools, they 
will soon find a remedy.” Doubtless. But 
since Roman Catholics as individuals pay 
but a comparatively small proportion of 
the taxes, perhaps the ‘ godless or Prot- 
estant” tax-payers will find a remedy too ; 
and if this should be the taxing of all church 
and endowed property, we should not deny 
that the proposition has its side of reason 
and of justice. 


